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PEEFACEv 


The design and- ‘desire of the writer of this book 
is the advancement of Hie art of shorthand — an 

• I *'1 * * 

art which, he thinks, ‘canhot but be regarded as one 
of commanding importance. He hails with satis- 
faction* the prepent activity in the issile of new 
systems. This is surely d" symptom of dissatisfac- 
tion with th© older»ones. It is more. It is^ a ground 
• of encouragement ‘for most favourable expectations. 

One incidental purpose of the work — which may 
be described as.. “ a brachygraphical study, histpric- 
ally* compiled ” — is to foster the activity referred 
tOj tp stimulate that impulse and direct it on what 
the Author conceives to be, the rnost promising of 
lines. To the general reader, however, as well as 
to the student, to the professional shorthand-writer 
no less than to the newspaper reporter, these pages, 
it is - hoped, may be found neither uninteresting 
nor nninstructive. But to correct ialse notions 
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regarding shorthand, nay, to change its current, 
to enforce the • claims of accuracy as co-ordinate 
with those of brevity, to afford to all who are in- 
terested in the |velfare and expansion of the science, 
an index and a gqide to ths labours and achieve- 
ments of . our predecessors in its domain, and, 
finally, ‘‘to inaugurate a new era in shorthand by 
^ a system which shall s‘mooth the path of the 
learner and extend the boundaries of the art, 

t 4. 

constitute the primary aims of the. Author. 

I, vale, el macts virtute esto, et rmnus^ et mentis 
progenies nostri ! 


Mamfield tioadj Gospel Oak. 
March 1882 . _ ' 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ORIGIN OF liANGUAGE : OF|WRITING : OP SHORTHAND. 

** Cedant literulis tunctaa artes, queis sfhe magnus 
Orator nemd^ nemo pofeta tuit. 

Absque hao*arte sacra studus deous omne periret, 
Suavilo^usB lingu^ glctia ounota viris. 

Liteba scnp|)a dedit popufl quod blanda loquela 
Viva’l, cum populo non sit iif orbe locus/’ 

Nicols, iffe Litens InventU^ lib. ii. ▼. 24* 

Few, we may reasonably imagyie, will feel inclined to 
dispute the high pre eminence which has been so grace- 
fully vindicatej(jkin*these line,^for the place and powar of 
lettA’s. Tio the literary art, literulis, as the polished 
elegiacs of the medievalist proclaim, the whold common- 
wealth o| other arte must bow down and resign the palm, 
since, without it, oratory, philosophy, and poetry or song— 
Ich dim in the heraldry of the mind — were one and all 
bereft of many a lasting charm. There are inventions of 
to day, like the telephone, the phonograph, and the pho- 
tophone, which may well excite within us astonislinieni 

1 
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and awe; but .though they certainly supplement, they can 
never supersede the use of writing, which is now, as truly 
as the hour whep it was first so styled, the most admirable 
of all the admirable inventions of man. That it is a human 
invention at alf has been generally denied, and many 
scholars, especially Iheolof ians, have regarded it with reve- 
rence a^ a direct Divine endowment. Still, whether they 
were mistaken or not, writing has always, indeed, been 
recognised as a capital possession, on account not only of 
its elegance and ingenuity, but also because of its un- 
doubted and indubitable utility. ‘‘ *Tis to writing," to 
quote a passage of nyich excellence, ‘‘^Tis to writing," says 
•Dr, Mhvey: in his Universal Stenography^ thousands are 
indebted for haK Uie pleasure of their existence ; to it we 
owe that social intercourse bf words* and sweet communi- 
cation of Sentiments with :^iends ^d j[*elations, •perhaps 
separated from us by oceahs and contijients ; by it we are 
enabled tg participate their joys and jcondo]^ their misfor- 
tunes; by it we can express the language of the heart, ^ 
when the eye that brightens with joy or swims in tears is 
invisible to them, and the voice that would soothe affliction 
or congratulate success is impossible to d5e%eard.” 

True ! Yet has this benign art higher title to^ our 
esteem, for is it not the sovereign perpetuator of science, 
its heritage, its safeguard, its treasury and reward? How 
marvellous, that by the^marks and mystic forms we call 
letters, which are the impressive ensigns of the pen,* words, 
those audible images of the unseen world within, are 
visibly pourtrayed > and when speeding onward to decay 
on the bosom of the very air they are bom of, from the 
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lips of the impassioned patriot, devout philosopher, gifted 
statesman, or profound divine, are pursued by skilful fingers, 
arrested and apprehended in their aejial flight — nay, 
touched even in the article of death to 9a instantaneous 
resurrection, to he wafted world-wide and* across’ the oen- 
turies, for the admonition and delight, the government, 
and the solace of all our kind ! Such words of wisJom we 
do not willingly concede to* oblivipn, but enshrine in 
tabernacles Ifess mortal than their makers, in constant ex- 
pectancy of each stray quickening glance or Mndling braatK 
to life, beauty, motion. The art of writing, therefore, may 
not only claim this sublime distinction, that it anoints the 
hVind with the i?egency ;pf ^eech, and a^ms tlie tongue 
with sempiternal sway,* but may further inscribe on her 
banners,^ passport to the temple of learning, guide to the 
palace of wisdom, frnd ‘high cffqsen channel of communi- 
cation and access to* the vcpry sanctuary of truth. There 
was a deep, a Startling significance in the Roman dictum, 
•Viler hominum sine litter is mprs est, since though .human 
life, so despoiled, may, of course, be not impossible, yet 
verily without IRerature the past would be to ue a ohi|pm, 
the gresent a chaos, and the future an agony. • “ Quid ilia 
vis,” fisks Cicero, Tus, Disp, lib. i. c. 25, “ qum tandem est, 
qusEf idvestigat occulta ? . . . Aut qui sonos vocis, qui 
infiniti viJiebantur, paucis literarum, notis terminavit ? . . . 
Philosophia vero omnium mater artfhm, quid est aliud, nisi, 
ut Plato ait, donum, ut ego, inventum Deorum." 

As to the origin of language, which Mie ought, perhaps, 
to havo considered first, disquisitions innumerable have 
been composed. The various arguments, generally inle- 

1 
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resting, though -not unseldom pijplix, resolve into this : — 
Whether God enriched our first father with the inspiration 
of speech, or whrether it is one of those discoveries and 
glories of man v^ich are due to his diligent co-operation 
with the design and work of his Creator. It is unnecessary 
to recall the many emiilent apologists of the opposite 
tenets, md we simply select a sentence or two from both 
sides. “It appears,*' says Pr. Leland, quoted by Park- 
hurst, Hebrew Lexicon^ p. 553, “ that man was not left to 
acquire ideas the ordinary way, which would have been 
too tedious and slow as he was circumstanced, but was at 
once furnished with •She knowledge which was. then neces- 
6&,ry to him. He was immed^tely endued, with the gift of 
language, which necessarily supposes that he was furnished 
with a stock of ideas, a specimen of which be gave in 
giving names to the inferior c animals which were *broiight 
before him for that purnose." 3^o quote, in, turn, from the 
other school: — Barron, a 'cpn temporary of the writer just 
referred to, says in his Lectures on Language and Style — « 
“ Some inquirers, mi sled* by the admiration excited by this 
singular effort of ingenuity, have been tempted to consider 
it as supernatural, and have ventured^ to 'Assign inspira- 
tion as the only supposable origin of language." i 
Now, with all deference to our learned predecessors, it 
does appear to us perplexing that any such controversy 
could ever have been seisiously entertained between philo- 
sophic disputants. Forourely the assumption is as obvious 
as it is well founded that the capacity or power .of speech 
was part and pared! of oiir composite being, as also of the 
Creator’s scheme, though the evolution, exercise, and develop- 
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ment of it, like every otier thing excellent in the world, 
flowed from the controlling guidance oif Providence over 
our own proper aims and aspirations. As natural as that 
reigning principle by which throughout ihe whole creation 
“ everything that is struck rings,’* ag natural, as for birds 
to warble in the sunshine, for streams to murijaur as they 
flow, trees to rustle in the wind, wav#s to move ilbw with 
gentle undulation and now in* storm j wrath, as natural as 
for the heiwenly orbs at once to illuminate and adorn 
night’s solemn dome and gladden the beholder’s eye^ so, 
too, to man, the King of Nature, the interpreter of her 
laws, the admirer and mirror of h%r moods in jill her 
glorious panorama — to. hinf, !• say, come, aiifl no less 
naturally, as the noblb emanation of hfs complex growth, 
the thoughts that ^breathe and words that burij. To take 
the alternative view ‘Of jhe •matter would plainly be to 
traverse the fapts that are#now at»band and the presump- 
tions of probability,* since if i^^ffoch were at first possessed 
by Adam as the instant gift of God — an immediate reve- 
lation from Heaven — it must have been perfect. But we 
know that all languages have qjianged and are. constantly 
suffering change. *They are more or less the fluctuating 
express* on, the variable mould and measure, the learn- 
ing and the light of the people whose names they bear, 
whose iftanners they reflect, whose genius they perpetuate. 

The savage, for example, testifies his joy, anger, or 
sorrow by unstudied gestures, ta)nes, or simple exclama- 
tions; iJis next step is' to describe^ things by vocables 
having ‘some analogy in sound to the^things described— as 
thunder, spring, rattle, which are onomatoj)oetic — that is. 
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aiming at a phonological imitation of the operations they 
denote ; the transition next is to the abstract qualities so 
suggested, as anger, repose, discord, and, at last, not art nor 
nature, but scieijce and the scholar appear in the conjunc- 
tions and auxiliaries, the sand and lime, of a language, 
with the neve) theless, thec notwithstanding^ the therefore^ 
and ihQ^might- have ‘been. 

Compare, further, the English language in its earlier 

c * • 

stages with the fulness and perfection that characterise it 
tp-day. Compare again French, or, perhaps, any of the 
modern languages of Europe, and the result will be the 
same — namely, to in^te our high admiration for the pro- 
gressive retrospect which the Comparison exhibits, and to 
confirm in all crffadid minds a belief 5n the Divine progress 
of the human race. With aficient languages, such as the 
Latin and ‘Greek, it is no^j diflTerent. .These laflguages 
being dead, or rather heatifibd, are thenpe*forth immutable ; 
but ere this condition was reached— that i|9, before the 
period when Latin ceased to be spoken — they had arrived 
at the sdmmit of their perfection, following the established 
course of things — first, crudity ; next, improvement ; at 
length perfection ; and, finally, that aolSl^ial repose or 
transform atidn which is sometimes misnamed '‘decay,t,and 
sometimes, death. , . 

To what individual or nation we are indebted© for the 
origin of letters, not tljp mere cultivation of speech, but 
the description of hum ai^ language by outward and 'visible 
signs as distinguished from vocal sounds, is a quei^tion that 
cannot now, apparently, be settled with strict accuracy* 
Doubtless this, too, like the other conquests of civilisation^ 
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is due to the aggregate labours of all nations and peoples, 
And though one man or one tribe of men may have 
achieved herein more than his or their prtigenitors, it can 
hardly be questioned that to the introduition of writing 
the world at large has lent a helping hjincL Nevertheless, 
it is almost incontrovertible that^the Phoenician^, to whom 
is commonly attributed the discovery o&letters, wer# really 
more distinguished in connection wit^ that discovery than 
any other nation. They were the most daring and expert 
of early adventurers. With them commerce, Shat living lien 
of international intercourse, flourished, and since, in the 
prosecution of that commerce, somethitig more than y)oken 
vfords only as tJie medmrn I)f the reciprocal vfants and’ 
wishes of the traders wt>uld soon be fourfd to be indispens- 
able, it will easily ]je recognised that hence aroge a prime 
necessity for. letters, ^and^ thftt from the necessity would 
spring the invention 

“PRoonices primi; famae g^creditur ausi 
Mansuram rudibus yocem signare figuris.” 

• • 

So wrote Lucan in his' Pharsatia, iii. 2‘<d0, and there is 
a certain sanction for the surmise that some master mind 
among that peJple,®ea'sily foreseeing what immense adVan- 
tagei could*be secured by the employment of these inform- 
ing* marks, bestowed upon the curious art something of an 
enthusiast's toil and devotion ; and we shall, at any rate, 
only be coinciding with a prettfr general consensus of 
opinion if we fancy that the praise showered on Cadmus 
has been .fairly decreed, and that to him belongs the credit 
of elaborating from rude and undeveld^ed emblems in use 
with the Egyptians, if not of altogether inventing, nearly all 
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the very letters of that alphabet which reigns with us to- 
day, and has become almost pasi graphic from pole to pole. 
This view has Ijeen versified with admired felicity by an 
unknown imitate®* of Br^bceuf in the lines : — 

** O’est des-Plidnicienfl aue nous vient I’art d’ecrire 
Get art ing^nieux de parler sans rien dire, 

^ Et par des traits divers que notre main conduit 
D’attacher aA papier la parole qui fuit.” 

For the original liites of Br^boeuf, Corneille said he would 
have exchanged the authorship of two of his best pieces. 
Hei*e are the verses in question : — 

^ Get art ingenieux 

De peindre la parole et ^ parlor aux yeux 
Et par des traits divers figures trac6es 
Donnor ^e ]a couleur et du corps Wx pons^es, ■ 

which have been Englished thus : — 

* 1 
“ Whence did the wond|ous mystic art .arise 
Of painting speech and speaking to the eyes, 

That we, by tr»ung magii linos, are taught 
• How both to colouJ* and embody thought^? 

Beautiful as the verse may be, it is more than equalled « 
by the English poet’s : — •*“ 

"Tutored by thee, sweet poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages, and informs the 
With music, image, sentiment and t hought, 

Never to die.” 

The speculations of paleographers, however, disclose a'not 
inconsiderable diversity as to whether the PhoBnieikn really 
deserved the honour thfts awarded or not, some preferring 
one celebrity and others %nother, as having most claim to 
the praise. Sir Isf\^c Newton considered that the Hebrew 
Lawgiver learned fetters of the Midianites, an Arabian 
tribe ; but Enoch, Mercury, Abraham, Simonides and 
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Evander are put forward amongst a host of others, as 
titularies to the distinction by authorities ranging from 
Livy to St. Augustine. 'L'he learned FuAcius boldly goes 
back to Adam, to whom he assigns not Inly the paternity 
of letters, but also the first practice , of .tachygraphy {Dc 
Script, Vet, 17 6 f). But a remoter — aye, a Diviije — origin is 
actually ascribed, for it stands recordedsin the thirty-second 
chapter of the second boob of J5^oses, verse 16, and 
parallel passages, that the Ten Commandments, written upon 
tables of stone and delivered to the Hebrew«leader, were so 
inscribed thereon with the “ finger of God,*' and that upon 
the destruction of these by the zealftus prophet, a^sec^rmd 
feet of tables, similarly ^ngil-yed, though this tftne Moses 

was commanded to \^^rite the “ ten words himself, were 

*1 * 

entrusted to his keeping; so that if these pass^ages are to 
\)ji held and- construed li/.era11y, they may be regarded as 
favouring the theory that writing Mtas to man a divine dis- 
covery, and ^lot anr arduous ^institution of hJk own. It 
would, however, be leading^ us away from the lipiits and 
scope of our undertaking to go much further on this 
point, yet, though to many indeed the question .will appear 
too patent to admit of any argument, it is invested with 
unfmling interest from the sayings of worthy men regard- 
ing it. Those who place the origin of language in 
miraculGus intervention do the same for writing, and the 
inquisitive student may be referi%d to the classic works of 
Canon Farrar on Language ani Languages, Dr. Thomas 
Astyle oti Writing, and the mass of /anciful learning by 
cognate authors from which those writers quote. Let us 
give one quotation from the erudite ecclesiastic : God, 
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who, in the wo^ds of Lactantius, was * the artificer alike of 
the intelligence, of the voice, and of the tongue,’ gave to 
man with these ithree gifts the power of constructing a 
language for hiiself." Here, no doubt, the Canon is at 
variance with tl^e traditions of the elders, a tradition oon- 
seorated many ways, perhaps not least remarkably by a 
painting in the Vati^^an. In that library there may be seen ^ 
a picture of Adam r^ecciving lessons in writing from the 
Deity. Above the patriarch’s head runs an inscription in 
ancient Hebre«r characters, and at his feet a Latin legend 
tells that Adam, divinely instructed,, was the first who 
invented learning and letters. Nor are the conclusions of 
the learned Canon on this pint repugnant only to West^ 
tern orthodoxy ; fnany of the Orientals are also against 
him, for the Indians pretend that the Sanskrit, perfect 
idiom, was revealed to theiA bj the gods, and they have 
given to a special fogn of their writing the name of 
Devandffctfl, to signify thS^cripture af the gods, or rather 
“ that which is derived from the dwelling of the gods.” - 
And, indeed, when we* only superficially inquire into 
the characteristics of that language — -when we behold w^xt 
a singular ^parition it is amongst terrestrial tongues, its 
alphabet absolutely distinct from the Semitic alph£^)ets, 
its course, like European languages, from left hand* to 
right hand, and not like the Semitic ones, from^right to 
left invariably * — when we listen to the rapture with which 
Goethe sings its praises^as embodied in the S'akuntala, 

* I am aware that there are languages unconnected with the 
Sanskrit which use an VlphabStical system of similar construction ; 
and others not Semitic which follow the reverse method of writing 
but these facts d^not influence the argument given above. 
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and when we consider the j^nique position which philologera 
all accord to this venerable creation oi Hindostan, we 
can well understand how the Oriental mind, without the 
slightest consciousness of exaggeration, Iwould claim for 
that sacred language the highest possibje descent; 

“ Willst du die Bliithe des friihern, dil Friiohte des spateren Jahres, 
Willst du was reizt und entzuckt, willst du was satti^ und nahrt 
, Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit einem flamen begrei^en, 
Nenn* ioh Sakontala dir und soist alles^gesagt.” — Goethe. 

Now, if it obe the case as put by Chavee, that. this lan- 
guage had attained perfection, and was settleiin its existing 
structure about thirteen centuries before the Christian era, 
the suggestion might well present itself that the Sanskrit 
alphabet did not follow the jbourse which has sontrolleff 
other leading languages, that is, from pictures of objects to 
symbols of ideas, from ideas to words by means of sound, 
and frofn wopds to letters ; bit, as perhaps did also the 
Aramaic, really^began at tj;ie alph^etic stage, where the 
others left ofl',tand such a theo^ would lend coleur to the 
distinction which Dr. 0. W. Wall, in his disquisition on 
the Orthograjihy of the Jews, adapted, steering a middle 
course as to the origin of writing, and holding .that while 
ideographs or ^iert)glyphs were an invention of rSan, 
alp hjbeticaf writing is a miraculous gift from heaven. After 
all,, however, to leave this subject, is not the dispute more 
about werds than facts? Has anything great ever been 
achieved without the divine aflBa<.u8, without the aid of 
that Supreme Intelligence which fashions alike the architec- 
ture of a bird's nest and moves the mind of man ? 

It will- be more pertinent to our immediate inquiries to* 
investigate the origin and progress of Shorthand, which 
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may be regarded as the crowi^ of the edifice of writing. 
Here, too, considerable discrepancies exist, both as to its 
source and also «is the practical utility and serviceablenesB 
of the art with fee Romans and Greeks, the earliest proved 
users of it. • A too^unqualified acceptance of the statements 
of the Roman poets as to^the perfection and utility of their 
shortlmnd shouldjc it is alleged, be guarded against. 
Perhaps there is sonje truth in this view. On the other 
hand, critics, who have looked into the remains of the 
system practssed by Tyro, freedman of Cicero, hastily 
enough conclude that by such a method it would be im- 
possible to perform the feats that these poets ascribe to the 
*fio/ant 6f the Roman Empile. These remains of Tyrcr’s 
system have been* analysed and haifded down to us by Tri- 
themius, that laborious Benedictine of ^fie fifteenth century, 
who composed liis chapter oif shorthand notes from materials 
supposed to be in the ijharacteiis of Tyro. .There are many 
alliisions*^cattered throu^i the Roman authors with refer- 
ence to^ their shorthand. Cicero (Epis, ad Att, xiii. e. 32)*^ 
writes that his friend do*es not appear to have understood 
a passage, in a former epistle, as it was written Sta cnyficiW. 
Ovid alludes to the insidious note legible only to the indoc- 
trinated. Manilius in the oft-quoted lines (AstrorfAy. — 

“ Hie et scriptor erit velox, cui litera verbum eat 
Quique notis linguam superat, cursimque loqueutis 
Excipiat longas nova per compendia voces,” 

§ 

fortells the destiny of tlfe boy bom under the constellation 
Virgo. Livy ii. 12) tells of one of the erdft, though 
not necessarily a shorthand scribe, who seated on the bench 
beside the King, ‘Lars Porsena of 01u8ium,y^r^ pari ornaiu, 
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as sit the shorthand- writerg to day beside the Lords in tlie 
Court of Session at Edinburgh, though not similarly 
adorned, was by a noble Roman emissary mistaken for 
the King and accordingly despatched (ob^uncat)» Then 
Martial (lib. xiv. epig. 208) — 

“ Currant verba licet, manus est velocior ilUs. 

Nondum lingua suum dextra pere^t opus.*' 

Suetonius narrates (Tit. 3^ that^;^the Emperor Titus 
took shorthand notes with the greatest expedition, and that 
Octavius (Aug. 64) taught the art to his grandchildren f 
while Ausonius praises a youth who wrote quicker than 
his master could dictate or think. 

• But as we have already ytated, there are thbse wlio, 
self-assured with a too tjursory consideration of the subject 
in general, and of Jhe vestiges of this ancient system, are 
inclined to discount the , expressions just quoted, an.l to 
decide adversely regarding its merits. 

Says Mr. Lsiwis, for example„Vn his Historical Account 
• of the Rise and Vroyress of Shorthand^ published in 
1816 : “The charters of Lewis Vl. published by Carpen- 
tier, had distinct marks for every letter of the alphabet, 
and the editor supposes that these are the same as were 
thosJof Tyro; but of this he produces no proof. If 
these were in reality the characters employed by Tyro, it 
is impossible that with their assistance he could have em- 
bodied the speech of Cato. They) are better adapted for 
secrecy than expedition ; for, whife they occupy as much 
space as the common mode of writing, };bey are sufficiently 
distinct for private memoranJum *’ (p. St). 

Another critic, one of great talent, Scott <|e Martin ville, 
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in a book entitled Histoire de la StSnographie depuis let 
temps anciens jusqud nos jours^ is also unfavourably 
impressed by Tyro’s method, as a means of writing as 
quickly as one speaks. He asks, “ How could an art con- 
stituted on. sucli.a ^undation ever have become popular? 
Is it, indeed, tliis of wliicli Plutarch, Ausonius, Martial, 
Horace, and Ovid #ay that certain marks, a single point 
even, must express entire phrases ? There is good ground 
todoubt.it. I believe it superfluous to expatiate further 
upon a writing so little appropriate to fulfil the Stenogra- 
phic purpose; and I confine myself, .for my part, to a 
reference to what wdfe almost the Tyronian Alphabet. I 

say to what was almost it, bAause, it is npt so absolutely, 

• • • • • 

as it has nearly alVays two signs for the same letter, and 
modifies itself notably according to thq exigencies of the 
association of the letters.” • . . 

The words of the fir^-named jvriter are like many of the 
decisions Vhich deform otherwise useM compendium, 
liable, that is, to very plain correction ; the other is a gen- 
tleman whose critical ac&men and precise judgment orna- 
ment every page of bis admirable essay. I disagree with 
his dictum as to the capabilities of the* Roman shorthand, 
still he speaks very guardedly. II y a hien lieSd'en 
douter ” ; whereas the sweeping sentences of his English 
compeer are as unsupported as they are sweeping. ** Indeed, 
every statement involved in the passage of Mr. Lewis is 
erroneous. If the reader«will begin and read from the word 
alphabet in that quotation, he may prove every obser- 
vation in it incorrect, for the editor does not suppose, 
that is not merely an assumption, &o., it is not impossible^ 
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&c. ; the marks are not J;)etter adapted for secrecy than 
expedition, and they do not occupy as much space as the 
common mode of writing. t 

Let us, however, see how really stands^this question of 
the eflBciency of the Tyronian shorthancJJ^n the first place, 
then, before concluding from most slender premisses, wholly 
theoretical, that the shorthand of tb® Romans \fas not 
fitted to accomplish the results clairqpd for it, it ought to 
he borne in mind — apart from evidence which the reader 
will be requested to look at further on — t!?at we arq at 
present destitute, so far as I know, of anything like a full 
exhibition of what the system realljf was.* In sfJveral 
respects, so far ^s can be ascAtained, it was verjT different 
from any of our prevalent systems. It did not, for instance, 
proceed upon the principle of describing words by their 
sound apart from their o]jtho|raphy. And there is no 
doubt that it did proceed in a very^ great measure on the 
obvious plan oi describing thei^15y their initials* So pri- 
mitive and palpable a project may, doubtless, at firqt si^ht, 
be assumed to have rendered the deciphering of so un- 
clothed symbols a task of disquietude and perplexity, but 
there is enough to iBvalidate this supposition ^in the con- 
si der^ion t^at we are without information at to what rules 
of abbreviation the Romans had ; and, obviously, if they 
had good* rules of abbreviation, such would warrant the 
pretensions of their poets ; for, tr^ly, abbreviation is the 

* Since writing the above in Glasgow, T have perused in the British 
Museum Library, many works then inaccessible to me, and which do 
give a full exhibition of the Boman system. hKow these works have 
affected the conclusions arrived at in these earlier pages, will be seen 
in a supplementary chapter on Ancient Shorthand. | 
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better and mt)st potent part of all shorthand, whether 
formed of simply ideographic traces or of our ordinary alpha- 
betical emblems,^ which also have their original foundation 
in sounds, as th|ir names ** vowels and consonants imply. 

Now, in *my o^iwon, the alphabet of Tyro is not without 
this complement ; and tho#gh the letters are not represented 
by marks made b]|^ a single and simple stroke, as is the 
case with some modern systems, yet, it does not folloW 
that because in this initiatory stage the Rom^n system was 
somewhat lon^jer it was therefore ultimately inferior. Rather, 
when it came to be known and practised in its entirety, is 
it not possible or pi»bable tl)at Tyro's indeed might have 
*lhe compensating advantage^f affording greater power ^n 
the way of providing easier and* Shorter aids to abridg- 
ment? What I mean is this. Tftke the woid ‘‘Eccle- 
siastical.” To write this woi<d, adequately and accurately, in 
alnjost all current systems of shorthand,’ you would require 
to follow»the sound of i4, for as VVilhelm gtolze of Berlin 
has said, and he is one of the most eminent authorities on 
this vexed subject, “A •system of shorthand which is to 
serve at the same time for correspondence and commerce, 
miTSt be precise, that is to say, it must^peifectly render tlie 
sound of every word.” This is the extravagaht the^ty on 
which almost all present systems are unhappily gr9un,ded. 
Now there are five distinctly sounded syllables in J^his word,' 
omitting the initial v^wel, as in most systems is done; 
while all that would be necessary in an alphabetical* system, 
either tonghand or shorthand, would be the letters ecc. 
It ietm^ conjecture that the Romans had such shortening 
rules, ind thf t by them their notarii were enabled to take 
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down, satisfactorily enough, orations as they were spoken. 
Even supposing, for the purpose of argument, that the tes- 
timony of the Roman writers is to be, t(j a great extei]^ 
ignored, yet the conjecture just statj^d v4>uld appear not 
unreasonable if there were only this other fact. ^ support 
it, that no nation in the world •paid greater attention to 
the study of eloquence, and with none ^id the art flourish 
lo a greater degree, before or since* than with those of 
Rome and Gijeece. 

The former are said to have derived theij^Stenography 
from the latter. Xenophon, too, we read, was in the habit 
of taking down in stenography or se«eiography the dis- 
courses of his gieat teacher, tjjte illustrious Socrates. A'* 
Pindar and an Archilociius, a Pericles and *an Alcibiades, 
appeared on the stage, Vho excited the astonishment and 
awakened the sympathies of ibeir countrymen by their 
poems at the Pythean, Nemean, and^ Olympic games, and 
in their popular assemblies. It is natural to suppose that 
^many of the auditors, on such* occasions, would wish to 
procure copies of these effusions, atid as few of them were 
committed to writing by their authors, the only way to gra- 
tify this wish wa8 by endeavouring to write them, or*at 
least ifce substance of them, as they escaped from the lips 
pf the speaker. This it was quite impossible to accomplish 
by the y,se of the ordinary characters, and therefore 
marks were invented to express woMs and phrases of the 
most common occurrence. Perso^ accustomed to this 
mode of writing would doubtless be the first to conceive 
the idea pf a regular shorthand, &s a ^stinct specie^ of 
writing, and probably to some practitioners, o^this descrip* 
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tion the earliest methods of stenography owe their origin.’^ 
Gawtress' Practical Introduction to Shorthand, 

That this waj so is sought to be shown amongst other 
ways, from thi fact that the words in use among the 
Romans^- descrjbe shorthand were till post-classical dates 
all of Gre^ derivation, at cny/ictcoi/, &c. ; the word steno- 
graphy " being latest in point of formation. 

The Greeks, however, dp not seem to have made ally 
headway, to speak of, with the art ; no doubt, however, it 
•was piloted «^ell forward by the Eomans, if not, indeed, 
new-formed by them, and many of ^the examples which 
are 'given in the appendix of Ernestine editiop of the works 
‘*of Cicero, look quite as bf|ef as wouldjthe correspond- 
ing forms in* any of the standard systems of to-day. 
Indeed, the only ground th&t has yet been propounded for 
maintaining that the passages^ exjferpted from ^he Latin 
historians, orators, ajd poets^ simila-r to^ those we have 
quoted, hi praise of the national shorthanc^ must he mode- 
rated, as if qualified by poetical licence, is the opinioiv 
* • 

and no more than the dJ)inion, of those who decide that the 
plan they practised was theoretically inadequate, judging 
from the outlines of it which are noW wfthin reach. The 
contention, therefore, comes to be one between thI testi- 
mony of* these remote authors as to a fact, ^nd the 
dogmatism of those who will have it that the faqj; must be 
^ otherwise, looking to ^e apparently inept instrument by 
which that fact is sai^o have been performed. 'And, in 
these circumstances, it must be kept distinctly in view that 
the materials for Arming this adverse judgment a^e meagre 
and unsuhst^al in the extreme ; at least, this is true of 
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the premisses, from whicl^ the unfavourable finding has 
avowedly or ostensibly been deduced. Had facsimiles of 
any of the notes of these far-away times ccine down to us, 
the position I am contending against would in all likeli- 
hood have to be abandoned ; for, is 'daspe no?*'reason to 
believe that that national genius which evolved^tnd framed 
^o perfectly logical an instrument as the Latin tongue, 
would have shown us something equaliy .scholarly, regular, 
and finished, fn the matter of stenography ? Apparently, 
however, and unfortunately, this their shortlffind has not* 
successfully withstood the ravages of Saturn and the 
avalanche of ■superstition, but has been wasted by Aheir,^ 
eshrient agencies, togefcl^er ^ith many ot^er invaluable 
triumphs of the deep excogitatipns of ancient students and 
their devoted toil. .Much of that shorthand which had 
defied the tooth of time ai>d tRe incendiary torch of the 
Saracens, has felleri a prey to the sinister flames of 
Frederick II,, the Elector Palatine, who ordered tiie bum- 
ping of such of those works aa could come under his edict, 
on the suspicion of magic — the characters being then con- 
founded with tho^e of the necromantic or diabolical art. . 

There is hand, however, some very positive evidence 
in favour of the merit of the Bom|in shorthand. We 
have,‘ foV example, the testimony of Seneca, who says in 
his 90th Epistle : — 

** QnsBdam nostra demh prodisse memcj^a scimus, ut speoiilatori- 
orum UBum, perluoente testa, olaruxu trAsmittentiiun lumen, ut sus- 
pensuras balneord, et impresses parietibus tuboa per quos oiredltm* 
deretur oalor. . . . Quid verborum notas,*quibue? qttamvU dtata fxcU 
pitur oratiOf et oeleritate lingum manus sequitur. 
manioipiorum ista oomenta sunt.” 


2 
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As to the allusion in the lasi sentence, let us take this 
opportunity to remove the assumption '‘that the know- 
ledge/’ as Mr. J\Iatthias Levy says, of this quick writing 
was confined to slaves.” It was not so. Cicero, pro 
Sylla, sa^ : — 

** In rehuf ^^aviorihus adhihentur interdum ad excipiendum non S, (Ja, 
vnodd, Skd etiam acta s^.rmtoresy ut ea smt certissimU testata monumentia, 
Vidi ego hoc consul ; nisi reoenti memoria senatus, auotoritatem indioii 
conjurationis Oatilinm, ^usque sociorum monumentis publicis testatus 
essem, fore, ut aliquando aliquis patrimonio naufragus, inimicus otii, 
«bonorum host^, aliter indicata haso esse dioeret, qu6 faoilifis vento 
ali^uo in optimum quemque excitato, posset in malis reip. portum 
Buorum malorum aliquem invenire. Itaqua introductis in senatum 
indioibus, constitui seiiatores, qui omnia indicum dicta, interrogata, 
•• respohsa j)erscriberent. At quoa viros? non solfim* summa virtute 
et Me, cujus gei^eris est in senatft f aoul^s maxima : sed etiam qdoB 
Boiebam memoria,* soientia, oonsuetudine et oeleritate scribendi 
faoillim^, qum dicerentur, peraequi* posse : 0. Oosoonium, qui tunc 
erat praetor : M. Messalam, qui turn praeturam petebat : P. Nigidium, 
Ap. Olaudium. Credo esse nenfinem, qu^ his omnibus aut* ver^ refa* 

rendis, aut scribendis putet fidem, dSigentiam, ingenium desuiBse.** 

a c ' 

The last quotation wo sfiall at present^rely on is from 
Fulgentius, who in his Orpheus says : — 

“ In omnes artes sunt primae et sunt seounda, ut in puerilibus literis^ 
puma est abecudaria, secunda notaria. Rationem scribendi per lit- 
teras ut faoiliorem, primam disoebant, turn istam." 

Now, this testimony, taken singly or collectively, does 
seem to be suflBoiently clear, specific, and reliable. Mark, 
in weighing what Seneca says, that he laboured •mdch in 
the cause of shorthand — ^it is said that he augfhented the 
number of notations ij^ use by the craftsmen of the style, 
bringing l^e total up to five thousand, and also devised 
many em^datioip. Op the authority of Paul Diaore, it is 
laid down that the invention of eleven hundred* of the fitst 
shorthand cl^'aoters was the work of Ennius, that Tvio 
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did no more than add to a^d extend these rudiments, that 
the Christian moralist compiled a dictionary of the signs, 
and that this collection was called in cojisequence “ the 
Notes of Tyro and Seneca.’* It is, on The other hand, 
only candid to mention that there are er ’ passages of 
contrary tenour, as, for example, one in De MoHi Claudii 
Casoris, to the effect that a certain speaker expressed him- 
self with such fluency — quod in foro^ivat — that the nota- 
rius was unable to keep up with him, but that, I think, is 
no more than might yet happen to the mosit expeditipu§ 
writer. If a practised speaker shall try . to harangue as 
rapidly as pchssible, could any shorthtfnd writer-^nay, any 
half-dozen writto — taly3^.do\^ his every syllahlt?? Not- 
withstanding, however, fhis^slightly contrfidictory quotation 
we have here, viewing the evidence as a whole, nqt only the 
plain utterances of Cicero, JSenIca and Fulgentius, omitting 
many other similar citationsf but alsc^ these further elements 
which go to enhance the value o^fhat evidence, namely, that 
Seneca, at any rate, was thoroughly informed of his subject, 
that he had recruited the science, and was, therefore, 
well-favoured and fitted to form an opinion about it, could 
pronounce on the question with the authority of knowledge 
and not from mere hearsay. 

Here, then, we may for the present leave the contro- 
versy, regarding the efficiency of the Roman shorthand, 
and in concluding this chapter, a# instance of its utility 
may not be out of place. ^ 

Plutarch informs us, in his life of , Cato the Younger, 
that Cicero had distributed shorthand writers, notarii^ 
in various parts of the Senate House, on occasion of 
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the vote as to the fate of Oatah'ne and his fellow-conspi- 
rators, in order to take down the speeches of the two fore- 
most senators o^ that memorable occasion. And thus it 
happens that the opinions of Ceesar and Oato, two of the 
most famous stii^fesmen living before the dawn of Chris- 
tianity, on;the Immortality of the Soul, have been handed 
down^to our day^* of disintegrated doctrines through the 
instrumentality of thi^j device. 

** Ceesar, when it came to his turn,** says Sallust, “ spake 
some such \^rds as these : — ‘ Conscript Fathers, —It be- 
comes all men who deliberate on doubtful matters to clear 
^jheir •minds of hatred, friendship, wrath, and pity, because 
there can be nq perception oAhe truth when6 these obstruct ; 
nor can anyone, 1 care not who^fuffil at the same time the 
impulses ©f inclination and the dictates* of duty. In such 
cases, proper attention is in&isp^‘nsable, for if favour obtain 
a prepossession it beocmes predominant, and the judgment 
is shorn of its sway. Though many examples are present 
to my mind, Conscript Fathers, of kings and nations ^ 
actuated in this way by wrath or by pity, who have been 
betrayed -into erroneous courses, I would rather turn to 
instances yi which our ancestors acted contrary to any 
predisposition, but with justice and rectitude. In the 
Macedonian War, which we carried on with the Kin^ of 
Persia, the city of Rhodes, great and uiagnificdht, which 
had grown by the incr^.se of the Roman people, turned out 
unfaithful and eventu^y hostile to us. But afterwards, 
on the conclusion of tjiat war, when the question arose 
about the inhabitants of Rhodes, our ancestors allowed 
them to go s^t-free, lest anybody might say that the object 
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of the hostilities was thirgt after riches, rather than the 
avenging of injuries. Again, in all the Punic wars, when 
frequently the Carthaginians — both wheai at peace and 
during truces — committed many atrocious crimes, never 
did our ancestors retaliate by the conj^pission of similar 
atrocities ; they sought, indeed, that which was becoming to 
their honour, rather than what would have been san^ioned 
by strict law. In the present case^the same precaution 
should bo taken, O Conscript Fathers, this, namely, that 
you allow not the crime of Publius Len^lus and^hjs 
confederates to have more weight with you than your own 
good name, and that you shall not Concede so much to 
passion as to yjDur regujbatioR. For, if a punishment is 
to be sought corresponding to the heindus nature of the 
crimes, I am for apj)roving of the first opinion,^ but if the 
gravity of the offence^isjio dutweigh all other consider- 
ations, I should prefer to adopt tha^ course which has been 
already sanctioned by the law^? Several of those who 
have expressed their views before me have methodically 
and with elegance deplored this m^lsfortune to the Republic. 
They have enumerated the cruelties of war which befall 
the conquered : vftgins and boys carried ofiP, chilSren 
snatched from the arms of their parents, mothers of 
families sudering whatever indignities it pleased the 
victors •to perpetrate ; temples and houses despoiled ; 
slaughter and incendiarism ; and, finally, a general 
affliction of all from hostilitiei^ corpses, wounds, and 
grief. But, by the Immortal Gqds, to, what result would 
that line of argument lead? Would it not be to, moke 
you all infested by this conspiracy ? As forsooth, any- 
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one whom the conspiracy itself^so widespread and savage, 
does not move, will be roused to passion by addresses in 
such a strain ! jThat is not the way the question ought to 
be regarded, *No mortals consider their own wrongs 
trifling ; many, jindeed, regard them as more grievous than 
they really are; but some people have one view of law- 
lessness, and others another. 0 Conscript Fathers, they 
who pass away their ^ime in the shade of obscurity, may, 
from the force of passion, transgress a little, and few know 
of it, since ctf them the fame and fortune are alike. Those 
who, on the other hand, act out their careers in exalted 
stations, empowered with great authority — rof them the 

ft* 

conduct is known to all. Tfms, then, in the highest gran- 
deur is the lea^t imjgunity, and*the solicitude of such 
favourites^of fortune should be not so ipuch the pursuit of 
any particular policy, or the avoij^ance of -another, but, 
most of all, not to be qptuated by passion ; peeing that what 
in others ^is called irritatibji, is, when exhibited in the case 
of such persons in office, termed arrogance and cruelty. 
I, for my part, regard the question before us, Conscript 
Fathers, in this light, that every punishment would be 
disproportionate to this offence (of the accused) ; still, men 
generally regard the final issues; and, even when the 
offenders are impious, people will forget the crime, amd^will 
continue to speak of its punishment, if that has been too 
severe. What Decius /^ilvanus said, a man brave and 
active, I know he cer^nly said in the interests of the 
Bepublic. Nor w^,^ he tofluenced in a case of ^such im- 
portance by either fear or favour. I know his worthy 
eharacteria^caf^I know his rectitude. His opinion, I cout 
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fess» did not appear to me jto be cruel, for what could be 
so against such men ? But his suggestions struck me as 
running counter to the spirit of the Comumnwealth. And, 
truly, it must be either the apprehension of Sanger, or a sense 
of resentment, that has led you, Silenus, Qpnsul Designate, 
to recommend a new style of punishment. All idea of 
alarm is obviated, since, by the diligenos of a distinguished 
man now present (the Consul,) so string a guard is under 
arms. So far as the question of the penalty is concerned, 
indeed, we are able to say this, as the matter-stands, That 
in grief and care death is a relief from affliction, and not a 
punishment that it eliminates all the^miseries of mortals, 
and that beyond its boiirne»'^here is no j^laoe either for 
sorrow or lor joy.**' • ^ • 

Here ends that^ simple, yet eloquent, passage, IT/Zm 
neque cuim neque gc{udio e^ae locum,** occurring, it is 
worthy of remiyk, exactly 4n the cegtre of the speech. 

After Cmsjir had made an„ ^nd of speaking,’* Sallust 
goes on to say, “ others took up the discourse, some of one 
opinion, others of another; all dissenting somewhat. At 
length Marcus Porcius Cato, being asked his opinion, de- 
livered an oration somewhat like the following : — ‘ I am of 
a very different opinion. Conscript Fathers, when I reflect 
on x>ur dangers, and when I call to mind the sentiments of 
others. ^ These appear to me to be concerned mainly about 
the punishment of the men who^ave prepared for their 
own fatherland, for their own par^ts, for their own altars 
and firesides, War. But, really, question is, How shall 
we protect ourselves £rom these men ? rather than, tWhat 
punishment shall we award to them? •*. . The matter 
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in hand is not about taxes nor ^bout injuries done to your 
allies — liberty and your existence are at stake. Often, 
Conscript Fathers, many similar views in this House have 
I advocated. Often, in connection with charges of luxury 
and greed aga^st citizens, have I been blamed when 
questor ; and many persons, on that account, have been 
hostile to*me, though 1 have never procured the gratitude of 
anyone by winking a^ an offence ; and it is not likely that 
I would oondone the evil deeds of another from caprice. 
All this may, indeed, appear in your eyes as of small 
moment, yet the Kepublic is well established. Now, how- 
ever, the question i^not. Whether we are toliye in morality 
or in wickedness, nor. How glieat or^magniftcent the Roman 
people is, but, ildw our own people are become, and how 
those united with us are become, our enemies ? Somebody 
near me speaks of clemency and njprcy. Already, indeed, 
we haye lost the real jneauing# of words, ^ince to enrich 
with the §oods of others called lib eralityf since boldness 
in courses of wickedness is called fortitude : to such a 
degree is the Republic deduced. Let people, however, be 
liberal wijth the possessions of others, since that is the 

tenour and fashion of the day ; let u5^e merciful towards 
« • 
robbers, provided only they spare our lives ; and, while a 

few scoundrels are preserved, let the destruction • of all 

righteous men be put in motion. Well and elegantly has 

Ccesar, a little ago, spoken of life and death, holding for 

false, as I understand,^what is recorded regarding the 

infernal existence— that jpj different paths the bad set out 

and are separated from the good, and that they inhabit 

hideous, barren,* loathsome, and terrible regions* • * « » 
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Now, the assistance of the^gods is not procured either by 
vows or womanly supplications, but happy results may 
always be secured by the exercise of delUjeration, energy, 
and. vigilance/ ” ^ 

How, in the opportunity of their deatjis, the one and 
the other, Ceesar and Cato, Apparently contemned the 
implied tenets of their firm philosophy*’ ! 

The interesting author to whom w^are indebted for the 
information that the above speeches were reported jn short- 
hand — which consideration induced us to translate them at 
some length, adds Xhat there were no indications of the 
art prior to ihe consulate of Cicero.^ He says: “There 
remains, of all Qato's orationa^^only this one, Oicefo having 
for that day engaged* writers whom be had instructed 

• t ^ 

beforehand in the use of certain marks, which, in few and 
brief letters, ftiKpow Kal Bpa^icrt^vwois, possessed the power of 
many words, ypa/jt/xa^-tov exovra^Swafiiv ; and whom he 

dispersed here^^and there thro^^hout the Senefte House. 
These writers, Plutarch says, were called or€ftc6oy/)a<jk»t, 
meaning those who, by notes or^abbreviations, set forth a 
whole sentence, or a whole word — as has been dpne since ; 
and that then, for tlfe^first time, do traces of this kind of 

. . f • 

writing begin to be found.” 

fn <he elegant diction of Sallust, therefore, it would 
appear that we light upon the first transcription of a bit 
of verbatim work from notations, swift though not tiny, of 
men skilled in shorthand-writi^ in the vanished chief 

political assembly of the Eterna^pity.. 

# ’ • » 
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Chapter n. 

ANCIENT SHORTHAND (SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER). 

In our last chapter we gave to the Notes N&tariorum, or, 
as they were afterwards 8tyleS*in thair fullei' form, the Notis 
TyroniantB, especial prominence, foj the reason that the 
theories which respectively attribute Ahe invention and 
practice of shorthand, first, to the/ Egyptians, because of 
their three-fold form of wnting^the enchoric, the hieratic, 
and the hieroglyphic ; secondly, to the Hebrews, because 
of their mode of writing by consonants, omitting the 
vowels, and of describing words by the initials only; 
thirdly, to the Greeks, because of their yords 
oT 7 /iicioypa 4 ^€ii^, t;7roypa/x./AaT€iv, uTTocriy/Actow, are becpming daily 
more and more regarded as unreliable, although for the 
theory first-named there appears to be some show of colour 
in the works of Young and Champollion ; for the* second, 
certain parages in Jeremiah xxxvi. 4, 18, and in tfie apo- 
cryphal book of Ezra, xii^ 24, &c.; and although for the last 
there is adducible |he a^ertion^ of Diogenes La^ius that 
Xenophon, four hundred and fifty years before Christ, setnio* 
♦ Lib. ii. Segm. 48. 
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graphed the discourses of supereminent Socrates. The 
passage from Jeremiah may mean little more than ordinary 
writing to dictation, except we choose |o lay particular 
stress on the words, as he read, I wrote them with ink 
in a book,” and regard them as meaning, ‘"a^ quickly as,” &c. 
But the other passage, “Take with thee Sareas, Dabrias, 
Salemis, Echanis, and Asiel, who aae skilled swift 
writing,” may he urged as being plqjn enough, and to the 
point. There is also apparent in the writings of authors of 
most respectability, a strong disinclination give much 
weight to the passages in Diodorus that the King of Egypt * 
was bound by a certain law to have^ before him a^ daily 
report of the state of affairs •Sver the length and breadtSi 
of his kingdom, and also to disseminate in writing what- 
ever was determine^ on in conformity with the information 
he had thus- received. Earthier, though there is a state- 
ment in Herodotus iii.'''Bo 7 whic^i has been quoted as 
showing that flhere were traces ^<rf shorthand to** bo found 
amongst the Persians at the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes into Greece (480 B.c.)/yet, all these passages 
notwithstanding, the weight of the most recent and 
authoritative deliverances on the subject, is to the e&eot 
that, even if it be conceded that there were styles of 
abbreviation anterior to the Tyronian Notes, these styles of 
abbreviation were not such as to merit the name of short* 
hand, and that the first proper system of stenographic 
writing is that which bears tb^ name of Cicero's chief 
librarian, and whom he called aft/j himself, Marcus TulUui 

M • J 

Tiro. How far this ought to be acquiesced in, and whetbinr 
it is to be unquestionably accepted, the exact scholar may 
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determine for himself by a peragal of the writings of such 
men as Janus ’Gruterus (1602), Gaspar Schott (1664), 
Groevius(l694),^fMabillon (1681), of Montfaueon (1708), 
of Hugo, De prima Scrib. origine (1738), of Carpentier on 
the Alphahetum^Tironianum (1747), of Justus Lipsius, of 
the Acta Societatis Latina Jenensis, &c. &c. and, above all, 
of tha^ ocean of paleographic lustre enclosed within the four 
volumes of Ulrich Fr:iiderick <Kopp ( 1817-29), delightful for 
erudition, style, and illustration. Indeed, in this magnifi- 
cent work, tiiO student will find as complete, as masterly, 
and as minute an account of what the Roman system of 
stenography was, a^s if the distinguished and venerable 
jurist had himself invented^it, or had been present at the 

various stages of Its development, and in judicial capacity 

* • 

sanctioned^ these successive changes by^ a series of inter- 
locutory orders. In the tlfird volume there is given a 
portrait of the autho^, and as wef^aze'on jt we are struck 
by a certain resemblanc§ ^in it to the picture sometimes 
given of Niebuhr, and though the resemblance may be only 
fanciful, there can be ii8 doubt that Kopp has achieved 
just as worthy exploits in his elucidation of these enigma- 
tical characters, as ever Niebuhr perfcrfiied in his divination 

c ^ • 

of the Agrarian Laws. The light of perspicuity shines in 
his serene eye, his face is one of singular sweetness tind 
placidity, and his breast is adorned with the medals of the 
Orders of the Brandenburgh Red Eagle, of the Zahringer 
Lowen, and of the GoWen Lion of Hesse, with their 
respective legends— et Constanter, Fur Ehre und 
Vt^ahrmt^ and Virtute et Fidelitate^ What makes the 
work of Eppp« all the more entitled to our affectionate 
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admiration and honour is the circumstance that it was 
aecomplished in exile from his native- country, then 
suffering the pain of a foreign occupation, and engaged in 
a most atrocious and cruel war. In itsAf, however, and 
apart from these considerations, it is a marvellous work, 
even amongst German workmed? so distinguished as they 
are for minute thoroughness and indef^igahle ‘detaik In 
point of fact, he subverts the gonclurions of Montfaucon, 
Carpentier, Lipsius, and their followers; still it. is with 
gentle hand and kindly words he corrects theij«rror8, and 
proves them all to ,be mistaken in their explanations of 
the Tironian system by many most convincing arguments. 
The Homan stejqography, he ,«hows, was not so much th^ 
offspring of theory as of practice, and that It was built up 
not according to any* preconceived plan, but more pro- 
bably framed, and developed in*an improvised manner, and 
by many hands. ^ That itNW|is the contrivance of any single 
man he ridicules. No man ever did, or ever could, sit 
down and plan such a system as that. It was, as he 
proves, a gradual creation; an art; as well as a science; 
and actual and constant practice side by side with well- 
considered attempts tn^dapt the most ingenious of theofies 
with the un;^elding exigencies of the case, were indispens- 
able* fa(;torB in its formation. 
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ROMAN STENOGRAPHIC SYSTEM. 

a A b ^ m ^ 

^3 . ^ ^ Z. h 


« c- 

“ ? (J ^CAi 


■ p ^ ^ 

- Ir l- 7 -r- 

/' ’ CN-A ? / <: 
• 

' Vf 

f <. ■ 

* ^ o< 

• • 


•• k 

* / 

■ ^ vu 

‘ k 

f 

I / 

1 1^ 

^ % 


The first, a, namely /\ is used without the point, to 
stand for the pronoun ; with the point, as follows, 

it represents the adieotive alienus ; written thus A it 
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stood for avium’, thus ationitus ; and thua 

A for Andron, With the other form, the placing of it 

alone gave it the signification of the preposition a, and 
with the points placed respectively thus : • 

b -b .b .b 

• 

it was made to signify the following \WDrda in their order : 
urhiteTy amictiSy agevy and animus. On inspection, it will 
be recognised that both these forms are derived from the 
majuscle letter. 

Ay when joiiied to other letters, and when truncated, played, 
the following part. When onf^ the second portion of the 

letter was written, thus* \ it stood for ah ; in this oom- 

bination ^ it denote^ augur ; in this f n 
being the abbu^viation for absQpndit. When the other 
portion of the letter, ^ nam'ely, was dealt with similarly, 

it stood alone for«ct(f thus ^he samefoim 

representing ac in Gurney’s system to-day. means 

acm[a) b^ing an abbreviation for avroma\ aijithis 

means a{d)ditury being an abbreviatjon for aggrediiur. 

E at the end of words was de scried so : 

1_ 2_ Z " 


oe 


pe 


oe 


8 
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bihit, and 


and to express the dipthong a,Juhese forms were modified 
as follows : 

y y ^ 

standing respectively for Kj, c(B, na, pa, ua, 

Thb origin of th3 form J ^ is obviously to be found in 

the capital letter; Sthe intermediate form between the 
oapital and ♦he shorthand character being and of it in 
combination the following examples may suffice : 

7 • i'' • 

h^ = henignus ^ \ = Ji it s= 

\5 • \ 

L The preceding stroke is here Uy be read after the 

second form. The stroke placed stood for the 
termination um ; and^thus the Ineaning of •the abbreviation 
is hi with the termination ^m, or haculum. * After the initial 

letters ar, the h was ruiPon thus = a{r)h = arbor, 

and a{r)hv{fn) = arhustivujf^ • 

The letter c differs little, if at all, from the vulgar form. 

C c o 

were ways of describing the words ceterum, campus, and 
cedit respectively. ^ 

<o 2 

Stood for the •combinations ca, ee, ci, co, cu. 
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The delta form of the Jetter d is rarely found in notes 

in comparison to the frequency of the letter ^ which was 

also used by the Greek tachygraphers. The Bomans 
therefore, either derived the i^^e of this '.form from the 
Greeks, or themselves adopted it by a process -of gradual 
Variation from the capital form. Examples are : 




for dat, dicity and dimidium respective^. 

This letter, ‘when joined to others, sometimes preserved 
its perfect shape, and sometimbs was turned I'ound after the 

pattern of a circle, as* « 

rdity an abbreviation for r^ddit. 




’XU. 


show the part this letter served in the words similitudo^ 
longitudoy latitudoj and lenitudo. The presence of the five 
vowels after this lette»’*yere denoted thus : * 

da de di do dn. 

Of th^ letter e the form ^ was derived frogi the lunated 

« as it was called, or C uncial, ^he following examples 

« • 

will serve io show the different functions and forms of'this 
letter. 


8 
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&" ^ /") /' 

Eiiryclioe Eremita egreditur eo ebrias ednoaft 

The three forms 6i f were severally used as follows : 

/> A- ^ V A A 

faxnilia ^ fides e ^dre facilis fax flagrat 

^ The syllables fa, fe,Ji, fo^fu were thus tachygraphed : 

<! ^ ^ 

Of the tachygraphic g, the most. usual form was 
the other one, 4,^ namely, is rarer : 

^ ^ VjT’s S 

gleba glisoit gradunm degyrat Genesens 

With the vowels following, it wa^ written thus : 

^ O 

ga ge gi. go gu 
Of the letter A the complete form of the capital is not to 
be found in the Tironian Notes. Curtailed it is found, and 
the curtailed form had its origin in tSe uncial : 

honor honestus hnmilis habitat eriiansit 
With the five vowels following, the letter was varied 
thus: t 

// v\ vi ^ H 

ha * * ha hi ho hn 
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The letter t taj-'es the 0|pital form, but observes varioas 

inclinations. Thus we have |3 for J 

for jaeit and jactat, and ^ for imago ; 
insaiiabilis and mihi. 

The letter ^ in the Tironian notes •suffers a variety of 
mutilations, as may be observed § from the following* 


ii 4 4' 4.. r > 

karus kanis kaput kanit kalx Bcatit ^rcadia * ktdto 

• *• 

The letter /, of Tironian spcies, is and it, too, is 
subjected to a variety of contortions and variations : 

i. . r ■ t c. 

locus lacunar solum aliquatenus 


^lambit lac nil 

The form assumed by this letter to denote the vowels fol- 
lowed wjere severally these : 


>^) 


■nr yT- 


U 1« H ^ ,10. Iv 
Sometimes in the common letters the form of the. letter 


was inverted thus ^ 
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The Tironian form of the letter miy complete and upright, 
varies but slightly from the capital letter, as in tot 

modus ; ^V^^^for meum ; =:m(s), for majes^as; 


for msminii. 


If, Vhen truncated, and when joined to other letters, is 
.sometimes deprived ojits ri^t stroke, its first member, and 
sometimes of its second, as is illustrated in the following 
ejtamples : ^ 

VX for ma^nus ; for minor ; 

€ 

for mamma\ for mens ; 

t ^ 

for missus ; ■ At. for modicus ; 

« 

At for micai ; for magis, 

Sometiihes it is curtafi^d of both, as in 

tnacer ; for macula. 

Occasionally it is inverted to embnict^ an additional 

character as y=m{at), for maturus ; and, again, 

a combination of the m and the omega form of o for 
modestus. 

The syllables constituted by junction of the five vowels 
with this letter are represented as follows : 

VA a\ /v^ A— ^ 


ma 


' me 


mi 


mu 
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That the letter n partook of the same majuscular cha* 
racter as the other letter is sufficiently - shown from its 
duplex form. For it is either capital or uncial. The 
former differs from the vulgar n, only by fts unusual posi- 
tion, either for the sake of an easier blending with the 
neighbouring letter, whence arfses the position of n you 


see in the words 



necesse, and 


bene; or the conversion of the lette^in another 

manner, is & proof of its antiquity,*as in the foriq 
• •• • 

which is found iafbe Eugubine tabled, and in ancient 




coins. Exanaples*in the Tircmian Notes are nescio; 

• • • • 

non credit ; nam ; aAd naiio. 


The uncial form of the letter is also seen in the Notes, 
as : 


non. 


nobis 


nolo 


onus 



Agnus ^ 

Examples of «, when truncated and when joined to 
other letters, are— first, after the form of the papital 
letter : * • 
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■X k'' ^ 

notarius njnas numerus noverea nusquam 

Secondly, after the form of the uncial letter : 

anniculuB annalis resina adtenua sternit 

• When the five vov^ls folfowed the Tironian w, the fol- 
lowing were the notes : 

■7 "Z -7^ ^ -Zj 

nn ue * ni &• m 


Several Tironian forms ire foynd of the letter o, as 
follows : * * 



ordinariuB • otium * obit 



olet ocimum 


omnino obortus Olympus • 

This latter form, as appears from ancient documents, was 
not peculiar to the Tironian Notes. 

Again, we have the onjega form, as — 

optimuB obsoorum edit 
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Truncated and joined^ to other letters, we have 
^ ^coit^occidit) =:ffoat^oppignorat \ and 

^ ,W ^ /’ , which stand respeo- 


' ?r , which stand respec- 
tively for notunif dominus^ os, oportet. 

Ca^ ^ 

opimo odiosus adomat demovet oommonel 

It is not difficult to see how the requirement of the 
tachygrapher to dispose of his letters by a simple trait of 
thte stylus, would lead«to th'e^ variations of the^ letter 
which are discoverable ^ih the Notes. 

Examples are — < 


.. /•. potest ; 

prohat ; . . ^ prcssertim ; 

A>i populus Romanus ; Agrippa ; 

anticipat ; ad ipsum. 

Lastly inp, we give— / 


progenies \ 


po " ptt • 
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Before passing to the letter we must here give a few 
examples of the singular Tironian character which is 
frequently enough used in Tironian notes for the letter ph% 
Phoebus, W. pharetra^ 

pharetrazonium, and 
philosophia. 

• This piode of writing tjje Greek letter may appear ^at 
first sight to Ire related to the tw6 /Tironian letters p and 
l^t if we consider that the' way in which naturally the two 
Tironian letters p and h would be joined together thus, 

namely, j it wjll be dear enough that the urgency of 


expedition would convert that form 


into 


Of ^e Tironian q, the following specimens of its four 
.forms mfty sufl&ce: t 

9 - quo, quadrat^ « 


queritur. 


When joined to otherVetters it was written thus : 


qp *= quam plures. 
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y««, 

(T 


quousque^ 


\ 

^ quid, 


quare, \ quid, ^ter^ue. 

\ 

The five vowels were shown to follow thus : 


quu. 


or qua, • . or 

or qui, ^ quo, ^ 

This is the place for observing that when the letter' c i& 
followed by the vowel ft,* it is described .in* the Tironian 
Notes by a q^ and similarly when the same letter is followed 
by the vowel a, if is represented by the letter Ar, as 






culpahilisy ^ ^ cundhulum 


A> 


karet 


for caret. 

The Tironian r differs from the capital letter in these 
respects only,< that its tail is placed a little higher up, and 
that its head is turned ‘to the front. 

^ rhetor^ 


Thus we have repity V" rheday 




reclamaty reducit. 

> 

There are other forms of the letter obscure and difficult 
to detect ; this especially, which, in combinations, is 
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to be sought for 

A- 


rimus, 


ritis^ 


= r{i)nc = rhinoceros \ and it appears thus 
in the terminations 




wB, followed by the five vowels, is thus described : 

0 ' 


f ■- 


ra re 


n • ro 


ru 


8 does not differ much» from the *form .of the capital . 
letter, the lower curve being fflone absent. The perfect 
form of •the s, howevei^ is to be met wi^h in the Notes, 
but in a horizontal position, thus : — 


• sum supinus ^ superior 

When truncated and joined to other letters, the forms 
of the s rarely lose much, being in themselves of the 
briefest: 




sedsi 


basis 


. bos 


fuscum 1 . pes 
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Examples of t are : 

1 . 


tamen 





tuno uti veritas totus Thesis 

. The syllables formed of the Tironian-*^ and five vowels 
following were these ; • > 





ti* ^ to ■ / tu • 

In the Tironian Notes* we have not only tte acute form 
of the capital letter tut we have also the rotund form erf 
the unciale u ;• the former, however, is rather rare, but the 
latter frequent. , • • .» 

The followingc examples may be given : * 

= ut (^) = utique V" universus \/ ut 
Of the rotund v are 




representing respectively via^ vobis, ubi, vehii, and venum. 
Joined to other letters — * 


umbria unquam obvium 


UStlB 


viotUB 
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Joined to the vowels — , 

y ^ ^ y H 

ua ue ui uo uu 

The form of the letter a? in the Tironian Notes is 
neveS* found complete, hut is represented by only one 
of the strokes of irhich <he letter is composed, as in 



extremumy Xystus. 


of the letter 


A very commdh form of the syllable* ex, however, 
in the Tironian Notes, is, ^ the^ Benedictines considered, 

this, which is mest evidently an amalgamation 

/ =/ “<• /• 

Joined*to other letter^ — This is the Solitary instance 
in all the Tironian letters, which is so truncated as to 
turn out more perfect wten joined to another letter. 

Its presence is always clearly indicate^ by intersecting 
• • • 
the adjoining letter transversely as Oc-- SM 




for reXy vixy dux. 


(H©c sola ex literis^ Tironianis est qu© adfeo non 
truncatur ut potius si cum alia conjungitur, perfectior 
evadat.) • . • 

The abbreviatipn for the number thirty, instead of being 
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three capital forms of was composed of this com- 


binatioD, 

The letter y is wanting from the Tironian Notes, which 
is not to he wondered at when wef remember it was peculiar 
to the Greeks, and not to the Eomaps, who did* not 
recognise it, even in the days of Quintilian, because x was 
the last letter .of the Koman alphabet, according to that 
grammarian. Its place, however, in the Tironiar^ Notes i^ 
supplied by the characters for v or i; thus, in the com- 
bination == usp = psqpum, i.e.^h^sopum, the u is 

used for 2/. * . • ^ * 

• 4 

The Tironian figure •for the letter z bears an aflBnity 
to the uncial form, cmd both the figures which represent it 
are derived thus: first, th^ capitals yn x . then the 

uncial and^* lastly, the Tironian Whgn joined 


with other letters 


, = Smyrna, 


Zahulon, 


ZonUy Zahulon, 

Of. Greek letters immixed with the Latin ones, a few 
words will not he out of place. The Greek chi is repre- 
sented in the Tironian Notes by the form as in the 
following instances : * 

X -x 

fthorww ohoragiuxn ohoraiiles • melanoliolious 
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Sometimes, however, it is represented by Latin letters, 
«s: 

and especially when the <74 was hardened by a following r. 

7-~J^ 

the five forms standing respectively for chiragraphuniy 
4 )hrismay cholera y chrisius^ and Christianus. 

^his chi does not occur in mutilated form or deprived of 
either of the lines^wbich, intersecting* each other, form a 
■cross. 

In combinations, the foHowing*examples may be suffi- 
cient : 

<4-' f'" 

for Chary bdis, Charon^ cl^arta, chaos, Ardiisellium, 

This same form may be alsp considered to be understood 
in the figure used for the prefix archi, as : 

for Archangel^ archiepiscopusy archipreshgtery an.d archi- 
iectus. ^ 

Such is the analysis Kopp has bequeathed to the world 
of a most abstruse science, and one which, up to his time, 
had never been properly explained. What pains and 
patience, what per&everance and penetration, the decipher- 
ing involved m^y be appreciated from the fact that a 
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scholar of the eminence of Joseph Scaliger could stigmatise 
the art a delirium and an imposture. But Kopp has in- 
dubitably demonstrated the contrary, and^^has established 
the several distinguishing features of the Roman steno- 
graphy which may be summed up thus ; it was anterior 
and not posterior to the Greek ; the alphabet of it was 
formed on a close imitation of the vtflgar or Cadmean 
alphabet; it was based not on* the sionantal, but on the 
orthographical principle ; it abounded in the use of 
initials, following in this respect the abbreviating .formulce 
in common use with the Romans ; and, principal distinction 
of aU, it was- marked by this peculiar excellence which, 
rendered and renders it superior to every other system 
known till to-day, anterior, cotemporary or subsequent, 
this, namely, that by it, one and ike same consonant letter^ 
without the addition of points *or any other signs uihatso- 
ever ^expressed, by the inclination ofstKih letter in three diffe- 
rent directions tiie exact vowel, a^ e, or i, which followed. 

Not only so, but in the case of some of the consonants 
the whole five vowels, aye, and ^even diphthpngs, were 
capable of like indication. 

As will be seen fnitn a following table, the Greek 
characters, though formed on the same models as the 
Roman, stood for quite different letters and syllables from 
those represented by the same forms in the Not© Tironian®. 

The knowledge of Roman stenography declined, and its 
practice ceased about the tenth century — just about the 
time when the Arabian numerals wei^ imported into 
Europe, with which, remarkably enough, the Tironian 
notations have by some scholars been identified. 


4 
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^ ^ H n ^ --V 

ITemo Mellter dlligit quern fastidit nam ot calamitas querula 

— 1 ( > -zz^ 

est et su^erba felicitas non ignores arbores magnas diu 

A P ^ w ^ 

* t ^ 

crescere una bora extirpari— stultus est qui fructus earum • 

S' Vw */vj f^/ ^ 

ipectat altitudinem non metit vide dum ad cacu- pervenire con- 
(sic) (sic) men tenderis 


cy 

j 


|r<^\'V / jx 

oum 

ipsis ianvis • 

quos 

• 

* comore- docidas nihil tarn firmum 
henderis 




< 

;7 \ * 1 ^ V / 

est 

eui periculum non 

sit 

o.tipm ab ■ in valido (sic) nihil tarn 


^ 1 p 'nz ^ ^ 


alte natura constitult quo ^ virtus non possit eniti male 

.5^ ^ 1. i' S'-; 

liumanis ingeniis natura consuluit quod plerumque non «futura sodtrans 

acta(62C) perpendimus Inter obsequia fortuna In cp-uta mortalitas 

— ^ 't;, ^ ^ ^ 

est Perpetuu4& malun^ regis (sic) adulatio quorum opes scepius 

'' yi 4 '1^ ^ ft- -i 


adsentatio quam hostls evertit Hominem conse- aliquando nunquam 

quitur 
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I . 

comitatur divinitas 


/ y 

Kegum ducmnque dementia nin in ipsorum 


-A ^ ( c ^ ;r — v-_. .. 

-i, os 

L- ^ — v-' ^ . 

)X 

** f * 

— A L-^* or 
^ ‘-V p’ 

^ ^ XX 

sr* ^ ''"i.zt . 

/’ ^ //Ck 

»<• V 7^^ , . 

^ t 0 :» V v_, % — 

c^ ^ fc- oy ^ t ^ ^ 

V- — 

4 * 


ire**£^lC / 
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THE 

GBEEK 

TACHYGRAPHIO 

ALPHABET, 

- - 

a 

i 7 

o 


y‘ 


' ^ < 

V 

“TT 

> 

Sc 

C 

y 

f ? 

P 




s 

c 

<rs • 


cc 

/ 

c 

r • • 

T 


A.C 







• 


V' 

V 

'M 

flC 


V 

'h 


• 

OS 

X 

6 

- 


5r 

TTO 

(■ c 

t 




o-t 

Z. 

K 

tt 

CO 


crv 

7 

\ 


,ai 

/• 

T€ 


/* 


av 

* '/• 

TC 


V 

c>^ 

as 


%av 




av 


<05 
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AMBIGUOUS FOEMS, 



a 

e 

9 

€S 

• 

US 

/ 

c 

• 

ad 

^ . 

Bi 

. li 


fJLl 

ri 

• 


yov 

ge 

s 

0* 

q • 


KOV 

^tque 

f 


ra 


Xe 

pro 


aVm 

pi 

• • 

1 

X 

pr8B 

• 


as 

bus " •’ 

• 


JjV 

P 

/ 

cc 

• • 

ga 

• 

V 

at 

ut 

/ 

• 

ru 


P 

or 

? 

01 ^ 

0 • 


(O 

r sive n 


\ oy 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE GREEK SHORTHAND. 

* 

Of the Greek tachygraphy^ there are accessible to-doy 
examples in the Vatican Library at Rome, in the 
Biblioth^que National at Paris, and in the British 
Museum. At first it would appear that the Greek 
style consisted purely and simply of initial writing ; 
but in piocess of time it was constructed on various 
styles, as we are entitled to conclude from the various 
names under which it is referred to. Looking at 
the authenticated examples of tliis style of writing, it 
Set3ms to have been based on the Greek capitals, but the 
stenographic forms were simpler and more appropriate 
for interweaving together, and afForded an easier contraction 
and melting together of the letters in the formi[ition of 
syllables. Though there are in the Greek and Roman 
systems identical forms, the Greek style cannot in any 
proper sense be regarded as the source of the Roman; 
because there are in both styles not only dissimilar forms 
which h|ve the same signification, but there are also almost 
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identical outlines which have a totally different meaning, 
accordingly as you read them for Latin or Greek, 

It is diflBcult to believe that the Greeks were enabled to 
reproduce any oratorical effusions by means of so lengthy 
a style of writing as theirs, and the supposition may well 
enough be entertained that the Greek professional 
stenographers were in use to employ* contrivance^ with 
which we have happily or unhappily jio acquKintance. The 
date at which the Grecian stenography came into vogue 
was the second or third century after Christ 

Dr. Gardthausen^ of Leip'zig (Hermes xi., s. 4'43-457), 
has indeed, oa the authority of his o<^n deciphering of 
solitary signature on an anciocA papyrus documeift, tried to 
show that the Greek system of shorthftncf was centuries 
anterior to that of |hc Homans. The signature in question 
is contained- in the collectioif of Egyptian documents in 
papyrus published by BoWh in 1821^; and Gardthausen, in 
opposition to ^ >B(3ckh himself, ^A^ho conjectured the first 
word of the subscription to lAean “ Appolonius,*’ as well as 
in opposition to Leeman, who lias translated it to mean 
A7roAAo>vtos Kexpiyj^diTLKay professes to prove that^ the only 
possible, if accurate, rcmdering of the legend, is KAeoTrorpa 
XlToAcpaios, by analyzing the writing and comparing it 
with the characters given by Kopp as the elements of the 
later GU’eek tachygraphy. This first position being proved 
to his own satisfaction, Gardthausen has next, for the pur- 
pose of his argument, to give a va*y strained interpretation 
to the passages he quotes from Diogenes Laertius, but 
which can hardly be viewed as meaning more than that the 
discourses of S iorat?s w^re simply noted <fown, either at 
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the time or afterwards, without any necessary inference as 
to the speed with which they were so noted down ; and then 
he triumphantly concludes that the superstructure which 
Professor Dr. Zeibig, of Dresden, has raised on the theory 
of the priority of the Roman notes, is now by his decipher- 
ing and argument completely demolished. 

But there are n>any and weighty reasons for refusing to 
accept the conclusion^ of Gardthausen on this point. In 
the first place it would be passing strange if such a system 
could have flourished so long amongst the Greeks, and yet 
have left no trace of its exis'tence in .the pages of those 
Greek authors who’' wrote in the days of its assumed sway. 
The contrary is the case a&far as the Roman stenography 
is concerned. "'For though the authentic history of Rome 
covers relatively so short a period when compared with that 
of Greece, there is, as wd’ have seen, very . distinct and 
constant allusion to the habit <?f feri ef- writing, for the pur- 
pose of n?)ting down s];»eeches as they were delivered by 
the Roman writers, and especially by that very author in 
whose consulate the Nota Tiro^nance received signal 
recognition as a useful instrument in the service of the 
State The same observation is applicable also to all our 
modern systems of short-writing, no matter to what 
nationality they owe their birth. But not only is- there a 
general silence amongst Greek authors on the matter, and 
that speaks strongly enough, — there are other circumstances 
which go to confirm the natural construction to be put 
upon that silence. #We have, for example, a contemporary 
of Xenophon speaking as follows. We refer to the words 
of Thucydides {ivyypa<l>^*d 22) Kal Sera fi€v Xoyif thnr 
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CKaoTOfc ^ iJL€X.\ovT€^ 7roX€fX7j(r€iv T 7 iv avT<a rjSrf ovreg ^(aXcTrov ryi' 
aKpi/Seiav avrrjv rtov Xc^^cvroiv §ta/xi/i;/xov€i)o'at ^P, ifioC re wv avro? 
7)Kovcra Kol rots aXkoOiv voOev ifiol airayyiWova-iv * ws S’ aK 
iSoKovv c/Jtot €KaaTOL TTcpt Tojv d€t ‘Trapdi/Tcoi/ Tct Scovra paXiora cittciv 
ixofievia on eyyvrara ^u/ATrctcnys yviOfJt/q^ tS)V dXiy^to? X€^6€vroiv 
ovrws ctpiyrat.” Surely, from tbeSe words, the inference as 
regards the existence of stenography i^ Greece is plain. 
Is it* at all probable that any system of shorthand, even 
partially adequate to the main function of the art, could 
have existed at this time in Athens, and that oif^ of hti* 
foremost men was ignorant of it? Nay, rather, the con- 
clusion is almpst inevitable, that if Utihygraphy was in 
the^days of this, historian knojyji to the Greeks, a*pnssage 
like this would never have flowed from his* pen. Or, if 
anything bordering on*^ it were* written, an escape from 
mentioning in, connection with ^ any art of quick writing, 
if any such was then in 'q^e, would have been well nigh 
impossible. No. doubt one proven«fact outweighs a score 
, of specious or plausible conjectures; and, in the case before 
us, if there were an unbroken silence regarding any means 
of taking down speeches as rapidly as they were spoken 
amongst the assemblies Qf Hellas on the part of her cla^^ 
sical. authors, 'yet if Gardthausen could establish that the 
signature, which he holds to be written in Greek taohy- 
graphic characters, is really so written, and stands for the 
words he alleges, then, presumably, there would be good 
ground to admit the existence of tke art, explain away as 
we might the silence of contemporary wj-iters. But there 
is not that -silence. And this allusion of Thucydides gives 
just such a degree of reasonable probability a» has come to 
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be accepted by the laws of evidence as fairly equivalent to an 
authenticated fact. Nor has Gardthausen furnished any 
proper warrant for the contention that the signature in 
question represents the words KAcoTrarpa? koI UrokeimCov, 
An attentive s^jrutiny of the outlines of the subscription in 
dispute is, I think, greatly in favour of the translation of 
Leefhan. The d(ft under. the first form is usually found in 
the dictionary of KQpp’s Tyronian notes to represent the 
termination ius or tos. Besides, Gardthauken makes the 
outline to be representative, letter for letter, of the names he 
mentions, while, in point of fact, the plan of abbreviation 
with the Romans, Shd, if his contention is correct, also with 

the Grdfeks, from whom hm* would have the Roman netes 

• * • 

derived, was to ‘take, not all the letters of any word but ’ 
certain selected ones, perhaps the mo^st prominent or sug- 
gestive, as Zme for Bmyfnae.* It is also *to be noted in 
favour of Leeman’^ version, • tliat the .discoverer of the 
document (Bockh, Erkllirung eincr agypJschen Urkunde 
auf Papyrus, 1B21), says that he could not, on comparing • 
the notes with the characters in Kopp^s book, further make 
them out than to hazard on that comparison that the first 
"word stood for Appolonios. It struck me, on a compa- 
rison of the writing in dispute with the various specimens 
given by Kopp of the Roman and Greek styles*, thflt this 
subscription is in that kind of notes inserted at pp. 431 
and 433 of Kopp*s first volume, and which he dismisses as 
altogether undecipherable. A closer inspection of the tan- 
talising script, Ijewever, will show, as it appears to me, 
that it is a piece of Enchorial character, a specimen of 

♦ Bee page 47. 
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which may be seen in Dr. Young's Egyptian Antiquities 
p. SO. But suppose we admit all that Gardthausen con- 
tends for, except his conclusion, what does^ it amount to ? 
Be it that the forms of the Greek tachygraphio alphabet 
indicate a Doric and not an Attic origin, it that this 
carries it back anterior to the Archonate of Euclid; be it 
that the characters on this question able document, pub- 
lislied by Bockh in 1821, are tachygi;t^phic ; be it that his 
(Gardthausen’s) and not Leeman’s reading of it, is correct : 
be it that all this involves the use of this style of script in 
the second cenlury before Christ; be it that his under- 
standing of the*' disputed passage in Diogenes Laertius is. 
preferable to Zeibig's; be it, fi>.ally, that all thcsC' postu- 
lates are granted — thougli to my mind one and .all of them 
are quite unwarrantable — and what, after all, does he esta- 
blish? This; No more, but' equally no less, that 104 
years before Chrij?t a certain kind of^^ writing other than 
the common wa3 sometimes practised in Hellas,' but that 
this kind of writing was totally unadapted, from the lengthy 
nature of its outlines, for keeping pace with the discourse, 
and was, therefore, altogether undeserving of the appellation 
of shorthand. • 

Gardthausen, however, is by no means the first who 
has assigned an earlier epoch to the Greek than to the 
Homan shorthand. Justus Lipsius, Carpentier, and Gabels- 
berger, on the side of the Greek priority, and Lewis, 
Kopp, and Ziebig, on the side of that of the Romans, may 
suflBce as the leading representatives on-b^^fb sides of the 
question. But this controversy is one which falls t6 be 
decided by names rather than by numbers, and' by facts and 
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arguments moife than by even great names. Now Kopp on 
this or any question connected with either of these styles of 
writing, must pount for more than a host of opponents, 
and his reasons for preferring the Notce Notariorum^ being 
unaffected by any subsequent discoveries, are yet as cogent 

f 

as ever. The most recent contributor to the discussion, 
Mon*. L.-P. Gueiiin, one of the Revising Stenographers 
in the French Senate (author of Kecherches sur tHintoirey 
la pratique et L emeigument de la SUno^raphie, Paris^ 
1880), has favoured me with the conclusions he arrives at 
in a paper he is, at the time of my ‘writing, engaged in 
jdrawing up on the subject at issue. Hei* says : As to 
the ‘ N6tes Tironiennes,’ Icremain^of the opinion of Justus 
Lipsius and. of Carpcntier, and the article which I am pre- 
paring will, as I hope, demonstrate tl^at in this, as well as 
in the rest, the Romans have borrowed from the Greeks ; 

I add that this is tlje first tlwng which Jthe Greeks would 
have borrowed from the Jlomans, if the (pinions of Kopp 
and Zeibig are to be accepted ; but an examination of the < 
notes themselves prove the contrary, for we find among 
them divers Greek letters, whereas in the little that remains 
*^to us of the Greek stenography, t4iere is not a single trait 
which recals a Roman character.’^ Mon. Gu6nin adds that 
he has stronger reasons in reserve, which he cannot in the 
meantime indicate. This is hardly following the Cicero- 
nian maxim of stating your best reasons first, but if I 
should receive M. Gubin’s paper before the completion of 
this volume, I sjjiull eqdeavour to answer these stronger 
reasons. At present, however, these reasons, which I will 
not conjectufe,T must, for the purposes of iliis discussion. 
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pass from, and revert to arguments which M. Gu6nin 
has courteously communicated to me. Now, while, as any 
one who peruses the very interesting RecAerches of tins 
talented writer may observe, anything from the pen of 
M Guenin is well worthy of attention, it? does humbly 
appear to me that the arguments he has adduced in the 
present controversy are neither new nor strong, and certainly 
very far from conclusive, except in % direction opposite 
to that which he favours. And that for the fpllowing 
reasons. Kopp, p. 475, has anticipated these objections, 
when he says,* “ [ tliink I have well enough demonstrated 
that both the lloman and the Greek notes were composed 
of ‘letters of tlie Majusefe tyfih;.and whoever considers 
this and at the same time bears in mind- that many 
Latin and Greek letters are even yet of that same kind, 
and that a greater number were so formerly, will easily 
trace the real otiuse of thllt resemblance, and will not 
inconsiderately suppose that the *000 style of writing was 
therefore derived from the other.'’ Further, as Kopp 
«hows, there did not exist in the stenography of the 
Greeks even a shadow of appronch to the rules 
peculiar to the Eoman^ by which a difference in the 
termination, or in the position of the point with one 
and the same letter, resulted in a variety of significations. 
“ Still,’® he continues, “I should not therefore deny that a 

* Equidem satis demonstrasse mihi vid^^or, et Eomanorum ©t Greeco- 
rum notas Uteris oonstare, quse ex genere suiit majuscularum. Quod 
-qui reputaverit, simulque meminerit ^plurinii^s literas Latinas et 
GrsBCos eji&dem generis et nuno esse, et majis etiam oUus fiiiase 
facile veram illiud similitudinis causam assequatur, neque, alteram 
scriptionem ex altera ortam esse temere unde colUgel; 
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number of characters from »tl»e Greek may have been 
adopted here and there into the Tironian Notes, nay, have 
in reality been no appropriated ; and that is not to be won- 
dered at, since the Koinan shorthand writers-^were accus- 
tomed to use tJiieir sy stem /or taking down both Latin and 
Greek; for there are many Greek books which, though 
written in the vulgar character, abound with such tachy- 
graphic notes ’* * ^ And ‘then Kopp draws this con- 

(dusion,^* “ That tlie Tironian Notes were themselves of 
Greek origin is the comment of those who are deeply 
ignorant of the elements of this stylo of writing/’ Mons. 
Gu6nin, therefore, would seem not to have paid suflBcient 
attention to tjjese remarks of Kopp's, and to have followed, 
perhaps incautiously, the gf^ncral impression based on the 
Horatian lines — 

% 

“ Greecia capta feriim victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agrcBti Latio.” t 

• c ^ 

When Gu^nin says tint the Romans borrowed “this 
as well as the rest’’ from the Greeks, he forgets one 
notable ej^ception amongst Roman creations for which 
they were essentially unindebted to the Greeks. And 

c 

* Atque diversus vel terminatioiiis vel purcti locus unius ejusdem 
que notsB diversam gignit sigiiificationem. ^ 

De quibus omnibus iie Hpecies quidem in GrsDcis tachy^aphorum 
notis reperitur. v 

Neque tamen propterea negaverim aliquot characteres ex Grcec- 
orum notis in Tironianas passim transferri potuisse, immo translator 
fuisse ; idque xnirum non viflebitm: quum iidem Bomanorum tachy- 
graphi ad notanda et Latina et Grseca baud dubie adhibiti fuerint. 
Abundant enitn Grselca libri'his notis tachygraphicis admixtis lioet 
vulgafibuB literis scripti. « 

t Notas autem Ttroniauas jpsas Grascfie esse originis commentum 
est eorum, qui elementorum bujus scripturaa sunt ignarissimi. 
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that was their jurisprudence, in which was fulfilled the 
prophecy — 

** Cana Fides» et Yesta, Bemo cam fratre Qi^inus, 

Jura dabunt.” 

Now, from this their jurisprudence, drawn from the 
fountain-head of their own Twelve Tables, though it is not 
necessary to deny that Greek intercourse ifl later times con- 
tributed to it some insignificant f*dditio»s, arose in practice 
the Not(e Nothriorum, so that we may justly regard thcw 
Roman shorthand as the daughter of Roman jurisprudence, 
whose constant handmaid and attendant it also continued to 
be down to the thne of Justinian, who interdicted the use of- 
these notes in legal docupients*l>ecause of the ambiguity 
to which they unfortunately gave rise. What has just been 
remarked concerning Jhe source of Roman law and the in- 
fluence of Greece with reference to it, may with equal 
truth be predicate^ of the Roman Nqfes, which were an 
independent creation of that peoplp* though Greet inter- 
• course led to the adoption in it* of Greek letters. It must 
not be omitted in this connection to notice that, as Zeibig 
has pointed out (p^ 14, Geschichte), so far as regards the 
administration of justice -with the Greeks up till the time 
of Cicero, the service of shorthand had not been introduced 
into tlHeir eourts of law. 
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GEEEK TACHYGEAPHIC SYLLABLES. 
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THE EPOCHS OF SHOBTHAND. 

m 

The most obvious and, perhaps,, also, the mofet convenient 
and proper division of shorthand into poriflds, which we 
would venture to recordmend for adoption, is the follow- 
ing • 

First. — From the invention of writing till the date of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. 

, Second. — From that conspiracy till the decline of the 

Roman notes. • 

Third. — From the tenth till the sixteenth century ; and 
Fourth. — From* the ch*^te of Dr. Brights publication 
down to the present time. 

Between the limits of the first period, which extends 
from the introduction of common letters into Egypt by 
Sypljoas in 1891 before the birth of Christ till 63 years 
prior to that event, shorthand, it is true, can be hardly 
traced to any very definite existence, at least in the remoter 
• stretches of the division ; but, at the same time, we are* not 
entitled to depreciate unduly the fact pointed out by 
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Silvestre in his Paleogrophie, that the priestly form of the 
ancient three-fold Egyptian writing was essentially of a 
tachygrophic nature, nor to overlook the widely practised 
use of abbreviations amongst the Hebrews and their efforts 
after quick wfriting, as evidenced in the verse of the royal 
Psalmist, “My tongue is the pen of a ready writer'* ; and, 
slightly, perhaps,, in the allusion in the song of Deborah, 
“ Out of Zehulon pome they that handle the pen of the 
writer," as well, also, in the lines Shakespeefre puts into the 
mouth of Gower in his Pericles, Prince of Tyre, founded, 
as some say, on a story anterior by six centuries to the 
Christian era — ' 

“ at Ta^B?i8,* where each man 
Thinks all is writ he kpoken^can." 

But if in the remoter reaches of this first division, the 
existence of shorthand finds no definite or clear certificate, 
it is altogether incontrovertijjle that for some time prior 
to the final term of this epoch, shorthand, both as an art 
and as a science, had reedved considerable development 
among the Romans, knd that on the discovery by the 

* Whether Tarsus or Tyre is here the prefper reading is not of 
consequence if the lines can be cohAdered as equivalent to gesagtp 
geschrieht, or “ spoken, written,” because, though they are more perti- 
nent if applied to Tyre, the cradle of letters, which in this con^nection 
it is worthy to bear in mind was on the borders of Zebulon and 

Napthali, yet from the intercourse which the play itseli^ shows pre- 
vailed between Phoenicia and Greece, the deportation of the art to 
Tarsus is sufficiently explained. The reading is certainly quite new, 
but it would not take mu^h trouble to show that it is as reasonable 
as that generally i^ceived, and does not call for that emendation 
which Mr. Grant ‘Vfhite hak made on the text, substituting ** speken ” 
for'** spoken.” Tharstill, not Tarsus, is the word in the oldest 
edition. * ' 
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Father of his Fatherland/’ of the plot of the profligate 
Catiline, it had emerged from the humbler' sphere of mere 
utility in the libraries of the rich, to become now a recog- 
nised instrument in the service of the State ; the recorder 
of some of the most important proceedings^ of the Koraau 
Senate. According, indeed, to Sarpe, in his Prolegomena 
ad Tachggraphiam Romanani, P. I. p. 16, the seflbnd 
indictment against Verres aflbrds deaf indications that the 
testimony of the witnesses in connection with that impeach- 
ment, was taken down by shorthand writers, thus carrying 
us back some twenty years before the conspiracy. 

Throughout the second epoch, the^^ is no penury of 
prqof as to the- flourishing l^sei of the Boman notes, and 
the duration of this division comprises a sweep of a thou- 
sand years, nameljr, ffom B.a 63 till the reign of the 
Emperor Otho, a.d. 981. Th8 references to the subject 
of our history are, indeed,,<piore prolific prior to the yenr 
580 A.D., when Abe Latin language began to bb discon- 
tinued in European discourse than thereafter, still, until 
the Council of Rheims (a d. 813), ^^hen priests were admo- 
nished to address their people in the rustic tongue and not 
in Latin, which they mp . longer understood — also, until i 
after Charlemagne, who varied the distractions of thirty 
wars of civilisation by vainly endeavouring to become an 
adept in writing these same Tyronian notes — and, finally, 
evei\,until the time of Hugues Capet, who, on the authority 
of the historian Richer, knew not-> Latin,* adducing, to 
prove this, his interview with Otho, wb§re he required a 

• “Ut rege latialiter loquente, episcopuB, latinitatia^ interproB, duel 
qtiidqaid dioeretur indioaret.'* 
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bishop to interpret the Emperor’s Latin,— these notes were 
in continaal recjuisition. Indeed, during the second short- 
hand era, the pages of its political, of its judicial, and of 
its ecclesiastical history are stamped with by no means 
infrequent narratives of the career of this and that actua- 
rius, this and that exceptor, and this and that notarius, 
who, in the archires of many a dusty tome and many a 
mouldering membrape, from which history is written — ^in 
^reat part the result of their own professional labours — 
receive the graceful compensation of fame for services 
which were, pecuniarily, all too inadequately rewarded. 

To run briefly dver the most conspicuous of such actors 
in those times, we have Mgcenas, the favourite of Augu&ytus, 
aiding in the ‘dissemination of these notes, and causing his 
freedman, Aquila, to teach them we have (Suet, Julius 
i. 55) Augustus rejecting '^’one of the supposed orations of 
Ceesar, that Pro Metello, on jhe ground that it resembled 
a great deal more the bad handiwork of an actuarius unable 
to follow with accuracy the ‘speaker, than what the orator , 
really did say ; we ha>^3 Quintilian complaining that many 
of the orations circulated under his name were spurious 
productions, vitiated by notarial. negligence, and containing 
only a very small portion of what was his own ; * we have 
Pliny the younger relating of the elder Pliny that he was 
always accompanied, even when he went abroad, by a 
shorthand- writer with his writing materials at hand.; we 

♦ InstiU Orator, viii. 3. M. Guenin (RecJierches, p. 6) wittily 
observes on this : “ SontUls bien coupables ? Leur publioations 
imparf aites n^ont-elles par d6cid4 le maitre ^ les refondre et k rediger 
dehnitivement'ses iustitutiones oratories ? ” 
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have in the Digest a chapter, de test, militis, on the case 
of a soldier, Lucius Titius, ^ho, having dictated his will to 
a notary, died before the latter had transcrijbed his short- 
hand into words at length, which gave rise to a question 
about the validity of the will ; we have, according to the 
well-supported argument of the learned Gardthausen 
{Griechische PaltBot/raphie, p. 298), Saiat Paul dictating 
to’shorthand-writers several of lys epigtles, notably in the 
case of the brief one to the Colossians, where Tychicus 
acted as shorthand -writer and Onesimus as transcriber ; 
we liave the Emperor Severus t sentencing to the punish- 
ment of transportation and the cutting cff his finger nerves 
an unfortunate shorthand-writer, who had misrep»rted a 
cause in the Imperial * * * § Dourt ; we haver fhe Emperor 
Diocletian, J who was, like Titus, the son of a scribe, 
ordaining that, the payment oPthe shorthand teachers in 

schools should bo at. the rat^ of seventy-five denarii per 

• * » 

month from each Jboy ; we have Constantine, § on i^moving 
the seat of the Empire to Constantinople, classifying the 
Imperial 8tenographe]:s liie the other bodies attached to 
the Court, putting them on a level with the tribunes ; we 
have Prudentius (ttc/jc orc^avw, hymn ix. 21) mourning the 
martyrdom of a certain Cassien, who, oflBciating as short- 
hand-writej: in the trial of a centurion named Mctellus for 

* 1 C^ffTxvi. 21, Coloss. iv. 18, 2 Thess. ii. 2. 

t Aei, Lajnpr. in Alex Sev., o. 28 ; Nov. 42, c. 1, s. 2, 

t De Pretiis Rerum Venaliumy c. vii. 68. * 

§ There were also three classes of official shorthand-writers under 
the government of Augustus, called severally, from their respective 
functions, tribunii et notarii principis, tribunii et notarii praetoriiuoi, 
(and) domestici et notarii (Schiller, Lex-). 
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refusing, on becoming a Christian, to serve as a soldier, 
and being exasperated at what he considered the unjust 
decision of thq judge, launched at the magistrate’s head his 
tablets, and who, for this all too speedy impulse, W'as 
ordered to sympathise more fully with the centurion 
whose cause he so warmly espoused, and with whom he 
had to suffer deafli, ilie judge, with grim humour, appointing 
the pupils of the unhappy notary to be his executioners, 
find the instruments of execution their irbn styles, with 
which they “ tore him to pieces,” reciting as they did so, 
“ Why do you complain ? Twas yourself who gave us the 
iron and armed our hand; this is the way we pay you 
back the thousand of notcs you have taught us, and which, 

e 

Spite of our tears, you made us learn.'* And, to sum up, 
we have in the words of Dean Stanley at the Twelfth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Newspaper- Press Fund, 
** another martyr enrolled f-^on the’ lists of the earlier 
reporters, no less than Cyprien, Bishop ‘^of Carthage, who 
is said to have added to tKe system of shorthand-writing 
no fewer than 8,000 new nothtioijs *’ In brief, during 
this second epoch of shorthand, we meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the art, cropping* up in a variety of circum- 
stances, some of them undergoing tragic vicissitudes ; 
witness, • for instance, Procopius, shorthand^writer to 
Constance, created a count by Julien, and who afterwards 
seized the purple for himself, but who, trembling alike to 
grasp or not to grasp the crown, was pursued, and, being 
betrayed by his generals into the hands of the Emperor 
Valens, delivered- to death ; or that other adventurous 
notarius of the Emperor Julian’s Court — Jovien by name. 
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whose military valour won for him an obsidional crown, 
but who — primus inter notarios omnes — was by the suc- 
ceeding monarch pi’ecipitated into a pit and |?uried beneath 
a mound of stones, for no stronger reasons, apparently, 
than that he had the misfortune to bear the same name as 
his imperial master, and that he had been nominated by 
sonje of the soldiers as the successor Julian. The 
accomplishment of swift writing proved indeed at tljis 
epoch so valuable to the possessors that we see ij; first, 
in the reign of Augustus, transforming slaves like Vip- 
snnius, Philargius, and A([ui]a into freedmen, afterwards 

o 

making sliortliand-writers emperors, like Procopius and. 
Johtfnnes ; and emperor^ shorthand -writers, like^TibUS 
and Charlemagne If the j^erils of the position were some- 
times not altogether agreeable, the prizes occasionally were 
not such as tb be despised ; if sometimes the notarii 
became, unhappily^ the victims of mopnrclis, they were 
also, not seldom, their favourites * if we have a Gau- 
•dentius, who was put to death by Julian for having too 
well served the intere^s of the rival •of Julian, namely, 
Constance, we have also that distinguished notorius of 
the emperor Hqnorius, Claudian his celebrated name, the 
last of the Latin poets, who was honoured with a public 
statue fiy the emperors Arcadius and Honorius, on a spot 
sacred tpi^the memory of the “ divine Trajan,” having an 
inscrifllion to his praise as a tribune, as a iiotarius, and as 
a talented poet. How much of the honour is to be assigned 
to Claudian the notarius, how much £o Claudian the 
tribune, or how much to Claudian the poet, we do riot 
stay to inquire. 
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Still treating of this seco?id period, we shall' follow 
M. Gueiiin, who cites a passage from a letter by Con- 
stance to Ecdlicius, his prefect in Egypt, requiring him 
to transmit to him an exact copy of the writings of 
Georgius, BisTiop of Alexandria, and instructing him that 
fqr this purpose the notary of Georgius should act as 
guide, promising the notary his liberty if he discharged 
his task satisfactorily, but, if not, torture ; here, ns we say, 
we follow the lead of M. Guenin, who from this quotation, 
as well ns one he gives from Eunnpius’ Life of the Sophist$ 
regarding the philosopher Prohercsius, who kept two 
shorthand writers in full blast at one of his extemporary 
discourses, ai?d then recited it over again without missing 
a word, concludes that the art was at the same time prac- 
tised in Greece as at Eome by slaves and freedmen, though 
this does not agree with what we read in Cornelius Nepos 
about Eiimenes and hi^' being^so distinguished for ability^ 
even in his youth, that, accordingly. King Phillip retained 
him as Secretary — “ a position,*’ adds Nepos, “held in far 
higher esteem among the Greeks than with the Romans.” 

These are but a few of the many allusions to the art, 
its growth, and the fortunes of its practitioners, which the 
interested investigator may ('asily multiply if he will begin 
at the book of Valerius Probus,* who wrote in the middle of 
the first century after Christ, and who tells uswhai f»pecial 
use was made of these notes, down to the writings of tho 
churchmen, Basiliu8,t Hieronymus,! Evodiu8,§ and 

c • 

V * Mommsen’s, s. 119. 

t St. Basil, Ad. Not. ep. 178. 

X In. ep. ad. Galatas. 

§ Aur. Aug. Hippon. et al. epistolse. £p. 259. 
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Sidonius Appolinaris,* no^ to omit St. Augustine, who 
treats us to an account of a strike amongst shorthand 
writers, in which the scribes were victorious. (Aurel. 
Augustine Epp.) 

At the Papal Court, to draw t^is chapter to a close, the 
Notce Tyroniante obtained an extensive patronage. Pon^s 
Clement and Fabian had their shorthand writers and their 
successors, as Chrysostom, Aurelfus, Airgustine and Gregory 
the Great, followed their example in this respect. Jerome 
was accompanied by a suite of ten reporters to record his 
discourses ; and Augustine, it would appear, supported a 
corps of sixteen, about as many as the Times employs for 
the gallery of the House^of Cdn^mons to-daj. One Pope 
Vigil, a name of unhappy* augury to his shorthand writer, 
deserves some, though not honourable mention here, 
because it is recorded that catching the unhappy scribe 
napping one day, the Pontiff' dealt hjm^so vigoroug a box 
on the ear as to jfrevent the notarius ever hearing or mis- 
* hearing any more ; but he dying on the spotf from the 
assault, His Holiness had to fly to escape a trial for 
murder, and the abuse and curses of the people. 

In the third epoch, shoAhand sets out in the darkness 
of the tenth century at its close, and reappears in the 
glorioub vistas of the sixteenth as it drew near its ter- 
mination and this stage of its history suggests, in the 
felioitfms quotation of Zeibig, duhics crepuscula lucis^ 

.In this period, however, many brilliant examples of the use 

» 

» ^ 

• L. ix, ep. 9. » - 

t Bio eat in furorum versus, ut daret alapam potj^irio suo, qui 
znox ad pedes {ejns'cadeiis expiravit. {Ana8ta8iiS.R,Et Bibliothicarii 
MUtoria d4 Vitis liomanoruniJPontiJicuni, Paris, 1649.) 
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of ehorthand writing occur, and^to it we propose devoting 
our next chapter. 

The fourth pc^riod is from 1600 to the present date, and 
within these confines shorthand has made the most extra- 
ordinary strides in England, presenting, indeed, at least 
after the book of Bright, a new creation, built up quite inde- 
pendently of the |)receding materials. Another, a new and 
better era is yet to dawn ; but so far the chief character- 
istics of, this period are the birth of modern shorthand in 
England, and the rise and unrivalled propagation of the 
German Redezeic hen kuna t, or art of speech signs. 
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THE THIRD EPOCH OF SHORTHAND. 

Within the limits of that period which we propose ta 
regai^ as constituting th§ third 'epoch in the histhry of 
shorthand, that is, from thfe tenth till the end of the six- 
teenth century, we are. presented with instances neither few 
nor undistinguished, of its continued employment, though 
we are left very much in the dark as to what the particular 
form of brief not^s used on thos<3 occasions really was. 
•Mabillon, in his life of St. Bernard, gravely relates how 
that on a certain day during the service of song in his 
church, his eyes were opened, and he saw angels standing 
by the side of each psalm-:Jinging monk, and taking down 
on notarial schedules every word they were singing. To 
pass over minor cases in the earlier part of this period, we 
have shoj^hand again playing an importent part in the 
aflfairs'^f the Church, and rescuing from oblivion the 
extemporaneous effusions of ideal potentates like Savo- 
narola^ and Luther.t 

* Pasq. Villari, Storia di O. Savonarola, Firenze, 1859. 
t Myoonius, Oesch. der Be/ormation, c. xii., s. 47* 

* 6 
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That these discourses were reported with accuracy, 
we have the certificate in tlie one case of the scribe, 
Lorenzo Viol^ and in the other of the great reformer him- 
self, who (translated from his Latin) says, ‘‘ Now, I am 
indignant artd irritated, though in vain, that reflections 
expressed after dinners and suppers should be snatched for 
The public. 1 ftm still compelled, at the solicitation of 
friends, to make a, preface to this work, although I have 
nothing to say except that these are my thoughts and my 
words.^t Long prior to these instances, however, we have, 
in the first half of the twelfth century in England, the 
monk John of Tilbury,* who was the author of what he 
called Nova Notaria, rejuains of whose system arg yet 
accessible, . and whose alphabet consisted of the perpen- 
dicular stroke varied in form by the addition simply of 
cross and diagonal dashes at the top, the centre, and the 
bottom, now at the one side and now at the other, the 
vowels being represented by detached clots at either side 
of the line. From John of Tilbury, in about a.d. 1150, to 
Babu Navina Chandra llai, of the Punjab University 
College, in 1881, is certainly a big jump; but it is a 
fact so striking as to forbid omission here, that the 
alphabet of the Monk of Tilbury and that of the Babu of 
India present very close resemblances. While John, however, 
used only the peipendicular stroke, Navina, having a more 
numerous representation of double letters to provhJa for, 
adopts also the horizontal, and treats both in the same 
manner as John did, the former. The Indian, in his 

* HerDpe^, vol. viii., b. 803. 

t Colloquia Oder Tischreden Luther*8, Steinmann, 1603. 
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alphabet of * New Hindi * characters,* which combine the 
advantages of distinctness with fast writing, and which can 
be mastered in about a week's time," also itrfjpresses in the 
service of his system the four quadrants of the circle, both 
in single form, and also combinecj with initiaf and terminal 
loops. The vowels in both systems are disposed of accor4- 
ing^ to the same theory, with, however, the following 
variations; first, that the Babu uses* dashes as .well as 
dots in this service ; second, that the vowels by thcmselveS 
require the use of tlie perpendicular stroke to show their 
exact individuality ; but, third, when vowels follow conso- 
nants, this stroke becomes unnecessary, and is omitted; 
Thisi digression leads ua, appr(?priately eno^ugh, to the 
question whether in this ^tfiird eftoch of shorthand, there 
are any traces of it au>ongst Oriental nations. We find that 
there are. Br. Julius Zeibig, in his historical work, gives 
a translation by Hrofessor Fhigcl, c^f Dresden, fi;om the 
Arabic of Abu Mu?iamraad ben Isliak, winch narrates how 
•a Chinese man, who had acquired Uie Arabic speech and 
writing in less than five months, took down from the lips 
of one of his teachers, sixteen books of Galen. He wrote 
down not only as rapidly a§ the reader could read them, 
but even more so, to the astonishment of all who witnessed 
the feat.* A*s this is said to have occurred in the year 023, ' 
it furnishi^B the earliest allusion to the uSe of shorthand 
within •‘•the period with which we are now dealing. This 
form of writing was, it would appear, called Madschmu by 
the Arabians, and may very likely have had* some relation- 

t > 

• Journal of the Anjuman-i-Punjab, Nov. 1, 1881. 

6 • 
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ship to the broken hand of thg Persians, which they name 
Shekestheh, and by which the evidence in some of the 
Indian law cotirts is still taken down verbatim, but which, 
though held in as high honour there as the degree of 
Doctor of Laws is with us,«takes a very long time to acquire. 
The Madschmu required a study of twenty years in order 
to attain proficiency. To summarise the salient features 
of this epoch, we may observe that John of Tilbury's letter 
shows that he was acquainted with the Antiqua Notaria, 
though with a mangled text, according to Schmitz ; that 
the old Koman nof.es now fell into almost total disuse ; that 
it is in Germany and amongst the Reformers a new system 
was principally cultivated,* but as to what sort of system 
it was which the writers of this epoch used, we are as yet 
completely without information. • 

The lines of the immortal Dante, f in which he refers to 
King Frederick of Sicily, son’ of Peter erf Arragon, belong 
to this period : — 

** Et a dare i?.d intender quanto h poco, 

La sua scrittura den lettere mozze 
. Che no ter anno molto in parvo loco.’' 


♦ Dr. Caspar Creutziger, Der Schuler Imther's unh Melancthon's Jvon 
Dr. E. W. Zohn, Leipzig, 1859, where we find (s. 53) a German Chan- 
cellor bearing testimony that the Lutherans had a* writer (Dr. 
Creutziger) for taking down in shorthand, who was more expert than 
all those pf the Boman Catholics. Vs 

+ Faradies, Gesang 19, vers 133. 
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EISE AND PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 

% 

Thc future course of ou^ plan 'id to institute a revfew and 
analysis of the history 'and merits of shouthand since 
the time of its divvilgation in this island, nearly three 
centuries ago ; next,. to refer to the systems of our own 
day, marking whexeih they a?e theoretifally defective ; then 
to criticise the French systems in ihe same way ; similarly 
to parade and examine the German systems next; and after- 
wards to state what, as we think, are the requirements indis- 
pensable to superiority in any coming system of sljorthand. 

Before proceeding furt'her, however, let us by the way 
observe that while the march of alphabetic literature — the 
letter^ Cadmus gave — in unabbreviated form as the types 
of speech, has, if not marked by all that could be desired, 
generally, at least, retained a scientific character as pre* 
serving the individual story of the words of our majestic 
tongue, and as conforming with the suggestions of expe- 
rience; it has been the fortune, on the contrary, of shorthand 
to be tossed about in a most erratic channel, often supplying 
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a favourite attraction to charlatanism, but not less often 
presenting to men whose earnestness, honesty, and dili- 
gence it would be bigotry to doubt, as distracting a 
problem as it is almost possible to imagine. On brief 
writing in its three folcj features of quick, tiny, and 
compressed, or tachygraphy, brachygraphy, and steno- 
graphy, it must necessarily appear rather difficult to s|iy 
anything now which could be either new or worthy of 
auention ; at least, anyone might suppose so, judging 
from the great number and superlative pretensions of the 
graphological knights who have entered the lists since 
the publication in London of Dr. Timothy Bright’s system 
in 1588, and of Monsieur Jacques Cossard in Paris, 
A.D. 1051, down to this year of ^ grace. Of their pro- 
ductions we have beside us at this moment no fewer than 
eighty-five English alphabets, siMv Krcnch ones, forty of 
the enti|;e works l>y,,authoi3 of both .nationalities, and 
a goodly collection of Gorman ones. ^ 

Divergent in many and important respects as these 
systems for the most part are, they nearly all possess in 
common* two unfailing traits, these, namely, that each 
claims for itself an unique and unequalled excellence over 
the whole host of its forerunners and co- temporaries, and 
that every one of them, with hardly a real exception, is 
marred by defects so grave as to forbid their general, not 
to say universal, apprehension and use. At the same time, 
it is undeniable, whatever be the opinion we entertain on 
the merits of these essays, that the great majority of 
the wrestlers themselves deserve the credit due to earnest- 
ness and a sincere persuasion of the high design and 
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promise of their own ingenious schemes. This is shown by 
the publication of them, sometimes at immense cost — as 
witness Weston’s book — by the fact of so many of them 
having been dedicated to men of eminence, but most 
notably by the energy with which they wer^ propagated, 
and the spirit with which their originators defended them 
froija every assailant. Dr. Bright’s, the first shorthand book 
published in what we may yet* call •Great Britain and 
Ireland, was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. In France, thro 
second similar work was inscribed to Louis Quatorze* ; and 
since then the names of monarchs have from time to time 
lent lustre to the title-page of not a few of these interest^ 
ing issues of the case-rogm. The second British author, 
Bales, was content, it is^ true, to designate his, A New 
Year’s Gift for England " ; but Thomas Gurney dedicated 
his later work (1825) “To the King*' (George IV); 
Thomas Moat, his.to William*IV. ; payid Lyle, his to the 
Earl of Bute (1762) ; Dr. Mavor .(1807), to Lord High 
* Chancellor Viscount Erskine ; Samuel Tavlor, his, in the 
same year, or else in 1780, to Lord North, Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford; and John Henry Lewis, in 
1816, inscribed^his princi][)al work to Lord Byron, not 
without peculiar pleasure that I am thus enabled to have 
my stenographic labours sanctioned by the name of a 
Gentleman whose virtues are as exemplary as his talents 
are conspicuous." 

Tracing, then, the salient points in the writers on our 
subject, and ascertaining on what lines progress has hitherto 

* Tctcheographie seu an hreviter et compendiose Scribendi par le Sieur 
Carolus Aloisim Ramsay. Francof. et Lipsia), 1681, 8vo. 
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been achieved, it will become generally apparent that these 
writers formed themselves into two camps, of which the 
one take thee, usual orthography as their basis, and the 
others have at first to a limited extent, and afterwards 
more largely, proposed as the foundation of theirs the 
sounds of words rather than their spelling. If we narrowly 
examine the earliest works, we shall find that the ‘‘ spelHng 
characterie ** was but very slightly departed from, if at 
ell, and though since these incipient attempts many new 
expedients have been tried, and the medium of spelling 
oftentimes ignominiously discarded, it is curious and note- 
worthy that the orthographic, or spelling plan is being 
more and more reverted to, and yiewed every day with in- 
creasing favour by intelligent masters of the calling Our 
immediate obligation, however, is to follow the growth as 
indicated in the different alphabets and of these 

two opposite currentf?, each .of them gathering strength 
in their onward course,, and both of them accomplishing 
results of no mean value in circles constantly widening. 
But this was only reached by the gradual elimination of 
merely arbitrary combinations from both sets of systems, 
the exorcism of thin and thick si.rokes, an4^ the eviction of 
pictorial signs, which, however creditable to ancient 
Mexicans or modern Chinamen, are hardly adapted for 
adoption in any proper system of shorthand. Reverting 
to the flow of the two opposite sets of systems, that 
which we may call the Sonantal sect limited themselves in 
the long run to <the simple consonant skeleton of words, 
while the other set of explorers impress vowel and con- 
sonant alike, even in the swiftest writing. The first kind 
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recognise, indeed, the value of vowels, but hold that they 
are suflBciently described, when their description may 
exceptionally happen to be necessary, byt>detached dots, 
but they argue that such description is, for the most part, 
a work of supererogation. The^ alphabet with the school 
just named is composed of, what Mr. Jeake ( Philosophical 
Transactions^ 487th number, 1748) calls' the eight simple 
characters of nature, “four whereof are straight, as 
I \ — and four whereof are crooked, as ^ 

to which are added, however, by the other school, initial 
and final loops, so as to furnish additional alphabetic 
characters, as is done by Byrom with especial success 
The latter school came, to find its ablest expohent in 
Gurney, whose system iiappily liberated all , those wavy 
curves, such as are formed now from a stroke drawn dia- 
gonally from left to right, as ^ , and now of the like 
curves drawn froiji right to left ( As Gurney became 
most followed asthe lender of who,t maybe called the Spell- 
ing School, so did Mavor that of the Sonantal, and let the 
stenographic observant inquirer bear this w^ell in mind, 
that the wavy curves just cited were rejected- in the 
treatises of tl^e more distinguished followers of Byrom, 
as Molineaux (with the exception of the “ C " curve), and 
Dr. Mavor, who rejected these wavy curves altogether, and 
who was the most successful of all the Byromic pupils. 

Without, in the meantime, more particularly criticising 
the use of the marks thus alluded to, it may be remarked 
that nearly all stenographers ultimately came to use the 
perpendicular stroke for t, the horizontal for s, the concave 
quadrant for k, g, and c hard, and the convex for 
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During two centuries the rivalry of shorthand authors 
has been constant, warm, and occasionally very lively. 
Rich, Weston,!, Mason, Lyle, Dr. Byrom, and Dr. Mavor 
are the names of some of the foremost of the rivals, 
and to tliem Ahe improvement of the art is largely due. 
From the date wlien the first shorthand alphabet was 
published — about* the year 1600, by John Willis,* the 
science, though its ♦claim* to this title then was slender 
enough^ was undergoing constant change, and ever 
receiving quickening impulses in the way of endless 
treatises, all more or less crude and inappropriate, though 
bearing abundant marks of ingenuity, research, and 
industry. And it was n(H*till tpwards the close of .the 
eighteenth century that anything like an approach to regu- 
larity, simplicity and aptness in the c()^lstruction of the art 
was reached. About that time there came to light the 
labours of men annin^ whose, name a halo of distinction 
will always be shed in ,any history of shorthand, and in 
whose hands the torch of progress glowed with some of that 
enthusiastic flame it had caught in Germany, from the 
laborious and illustrious zeal of a Gabelsberger and a Stolze. 

These men were Thomas Gftrney (17.^3), Dr. John 
Byrom (1767), W. J. Blanchard (1779), and Samuel Taylor 
(178H.) They did not, it is admitted, fix the boimdaries of 
our aims, but they brought the art— perhaps Gurney in the 

♦ It is a matter of douTtt whether Peter Bales’ system of secret 
writing did not contain a regular alphabet. Bales wrote in this 
system, within the Compass of a silver penny, the Lord’s Prayer, 
creeds, commandments, a prayer for the Queen, his name, and the 
date, 10th August .1675, and presented to Elizabeth this writing, with 
** a piece of christall for the more easier reading thereof,” in a ring. 
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most consummate — apparently in the most successful 
manner — to the ultimate perfection of which it is capable 
travelling on lines on which it had hitherto ieeu projected. 
It is worthy of note that from Willis’ time (1628) till the 
date of Taylor s publication, there was an interval of about 
200 years; and there are accessible to-day the alphabets of 
more than fifty systems wdiich were issued during that 
interval, keeping up a pretty constant fiow of improvement. 

It is a sterling proof ot the excellence of Gujney\ 
Byrom’s and Taylor’s plans, that though, since their promul- 
gnlinn, more than fifty English systems •have again been 
added to the catalogue, there is not one that will bear a 
searching comparison, at any ^ rate, with Gurney s or 
Taylor’s. Are these two, still almost unchanged, not the 
simplest and most useful of English systems ? 

In our next chapter we shall glance at the leading authors 
who have subsequently wriaen, aiyl inquire at length 
whether, in fact, nt) real advance has been made by English- 
‘ men in this curious nook in the groves of Academus. 

We cannot, however, conclude this chapter without some 
’ remarks on a topic never before alluded to in any* history 
of the origin of English shorthand, and that is the con- 
sideration whether, alter all, the system of the Marquis of 
Worcester was not one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
used in England. The first edition of The (Century, of 
Inventions was not published before 1660, in which was set 
forth this curious shorthand alphabet' But we find a letter 
in this brief cypher, the alphabetigal letters being, how- 
ever, changed, in the Marquis’ writing, as Earl of Glamorgan, 
in 1645. In the State correspondence of the previous reign 
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between the Courts of France and England, while the first 
Marquis was in office, and in TiOrd Herbert's time, many 
papers in cji^pher are to be met with. Was Edward 
Somerset indoctrinated in the art by his father, the first 
Marquis of Worcester? It was in tliis same system, the 
letters of ^the alphabet only being interchanged, that the 
unhappy King Charles, of martyr memory, conducted some 
private correspondence. Mr. Partington, in his edition 
of th^ Century , is in error in supposing the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum (‘^128) to bo in the hand- 
writing of the M'arquis ; and so also is Mr. Dircks + in the 
Life, &c. of the Marquis, in stating that the letter of 
Glamorgan's, of September l()45,is in the same cypher as 
that given in 2428 ; the principle is indeed the same, but 
the marks have a different alphabetical value.J 

To conclude, however. One of the predominating features 
of literary activity ct this period wasi the quest for one 
universal character for«all languages; and it deserves to 
be ranked as one of the curiosities of literature, that 
cypher-writing, “ being an art consecrate to the occasion 
of princes," led to tlie institution of a more vigorous sister 
art — that, namely, of shorthand, which is certainly no less 
serviceable to the subject than to the sovereign. 

* John Murray, 1825. t Quaritch, 1866. 

J.The alphabet of the letter of Glamorgan’s is identical with that 
left by King Charles (6988 Harleian MSS.). It is creditable to Mr. 
Dircks that he decyph^red the alphabet composing this letter of 
Glamorgan’s, and that he succeeded in giving it correctly ; but he is 
at variance with tl> 0 * document bearing Charles’ seal, in alleging that 
that alphabet contained no mark for the letter q, and npne for z. 



CHAPTER VIi: 


PBESENT STATE OF ENGLISH STYLES. 

At the present stage of our inquiries it inight seein unwar- 
rantiible to do more than hint tlxot shorthand is, as* yet, a 
science to construct, to resuscitate, or to reccrns^ruct. There 
are, indeed, one or two systems of relatively conspicuous 
merit in vogue throughout the world to-day ; but they too, it 
would seem, are liable to obj'jctions ^sufficiently serious to 
disqualify them from being consijLered exceptions to the 
remark made in the second paragraph of the last chapter. 
Indeed, it is often said, with much apparent truth, that it is 
owing to the obstacles thus presented that shorthand has not 
hitherto attained an adequate measure of acceptance by the 
general community in this country. Whether that bo really 
so or not, the practice of the art is at any rate confined to a 
comparatively small number of our fellow- subjects, which 
ought not to be the case if we only consider its inherent 
utility, and the many benefits attendant on the proper 
cultivation of it. ^ 

Of course, it may be alleged that it is to the want of 
application in the learner that such regrettable results are 
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due, but that allegation receives an answer only too con- 
vincing when it is shown thatf young men who have sur- 
mounted som(j, of the most diflicult elements of a liberal 
schooling have failed in this — signally failed — or, at least, 
have not derived any compensating advantage for the time 
and labour expended od this particular study. Why ? 
Surely it will not be affirmed that to acquire, not expertness 
as a professional sliortlian^l writer, but enough dexterity for 
every-day purposes, ought to bo a more arduous task than 
is that of mastering mathematics, Latin or Greek, French 
or German. As the case stands, however, it seems beyond 
dispute that, for ti thousand pupils who set about learning 
one or other of tlie ordjn^iry methods of short-writing, 
there are not, ‘perhaps, four or fiye who arrive at anything 
like real proficiency. * • 

“ A legible shorthand,*^ says an observant journalist, 
“is the want of the a^e.’* ((Uiurc/i Meview^ May 1881.) 

Says Professor Everett, of Queen’s j^Collcge, Belfast, 
Shorthand for General U'hc, 1877, “Persons able to 
write shorthand form un extremely small portion of the 
community. This fact is surely an indication that existing 
systems have been found wanting in some of the qualities 
essential for general use.” 

It is only a few years ago that these words were written, 
but many other authorities, both before and since, of 
undoubted respectability, have expressed themselves to the 
same effect ; ns, for example : 

Mr, W. Mattigu Williams, F.C.S., author of Through 
^ortmy with a Knapsack^ &c., says, “ Few active-minded 
men have nof at one time or another commenced learning 
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shorthand. Yet how small a proportion of the be- 
ginners have done any more •than make such a commence- 
ment.** « 

Mr. Williams afterwards informs us how he came Uy 
construct his own system entitled Shortharid for Every- 
body (1867). He says, the system here expounded is 
devised specially to overcome the usual difficulty of reading 
shorthand arising from the complication and extreme con- 
tractions absolfttely necessary for verbatim reporting, which 
are here unattempted. It was in 1841,’* he continues, 
“ that I first took lessons in Harding’s — a modification of 
Taylor’s system ; then, a few years afterwards, studied 
Pitman’s beautiful and elaborate, ,but very complex, ’»8ystem 
of phonography ; afterwards I tried to amal^Jamate them, 
then started a system ^designed to’supersede both — a system 
purely phonetic, with every sound represented, and all the 
vowels joined. . . . With gr^at reluctance I threw this up 
on account of its complexity, and returned to a further 
modification of Harding’s and Gurney’s ; then carefully 
studied all the systems that have heed published, and picked 
out hints from each to supplement my own ideas, .turning 
over and over my own.) and others^ experience, and 
finally settled down upon the very simple system here 
expounded.” 

“Notwithstanding,” says another, Mr. John Thomson, 
P.H., President of the Scottish Phonograpliic Association ; 
Teacher of Oriental Languages, Ko}^l High School ; and 
Lecturer on Phonography, Schoo^ of Asts, Edinburgh ; 
an advocate of Mr. Pitman’s system of writing — “-the 
extreme simplicity and beauty of this most useful art, a 
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false and futile system of teaching it, which has everywhere 
obtained, has led* tens of thousands, after long and painful 
plodding in the dark, to lay it aside at last as a hopeless 
and useless phanjtom. It would scarcely," he says,* “ be 
fair to charge the great father of phpnography directly as 
the author of the stupid method of teaching it, which has 
‘lx3cn so uniformly followed both in the Old and in the New 
World ; and yet it may be said that the author of phono- 
graphy has been tlie indirect cause of preventing his world- 
enlightening discovery fiom becoming a popular study in 
his own country up to the present time. But a strong 
remedy in the teacliing of shorthand has at length been 
•loudly called for." ^ ^ 

. Again, Mr*J, B. Dimbleby, a^^ractical man, authof of 
Shorthand t)ictionary, (Oroombridge & Sons), says: “ My 
answer to the question, Which is the best system ? is always 
That- which is most easy to acquire. .Proficiency does not 
depend so much on \he system used as the ability for 
using it. Odell’s or T'aylo»r’s improved, which are sub- 
stantially the same, are* I believe, the most used by news- 
paper reporters. This is, I believe, owing to their being so 
•easy to write and so ready to acquire. Great efforts have 
recently been made to bring Mr. Pitman’s system of phono- 
graphy into more, general use, and, when actjujred^ it is 
probably an excellent system. Mr. Melville Bell, however, 
has introduced a new system of phonetic shorthand as an 
improvement on PitHt>an’s. There may yet be others, but 
care should be taken that in aiming at making a system 
short it is not made long. I must confess that some of 
the ‘improved** phonbtios have a very wriggled appearance. 
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md the mvilliiudj3 of detS-ilsVitli whicli th‘^y are'^burdea^d^ 
must g^reaUy’ militate against theiS* ‘ adopti6n for 

public use!*/. 

Futt'ber^du a work bp stenography, puK,Ii8he3 iif XtJadon 
rfome years by s. Mp^^Alexuaddi? fierb^^f Thompsau, 
professional shonhaud writfer. rtpd Veport«r,yillijsib?i^s made 
/per tb*e woVk of Mr. Pilinan. con.tri^ijLtO'r' desij^u^^^ 

tbe* la^tsT, <‘*A ipetliod of^so-cafled sjj©rthan(J^ -co^airfiitg 
an abstlrd assemblage of; stef)fces/ d^alppgous/in outlrne* 
designed to, represent ^ifFereii6*<>'^&atv'nts % j^ariatipn in 
thiokbess!' That individual (Pit^piap) is 'also tlie onginatcn 
gf.a yrsicmary'j^hcipe for clmn^ng the erfciiogf’aphy of the 
Englfsb hj^nguage, and.siibstitutiTjig a*BerTOs*of .crab*>shaped 
chdmet^rs roprefeenjt it.'*! 

♦ I give bow the. opittiofi of Mr. ^attlijas shortlj^and 
writer, Cluuabccy T 4 ane, Lfendoa *authotbf one of tlie 
most interesting of, modern "^^^hgiish works *on, tba siltgect. 
In’tlie I7lh oliaptyr ot bis Unitary o/ StK/rthund, published 
, ib^l86)4, he sfry's ; — •. 

• ‘‘We bow dome 'to , one ef the* nlpst rduwlfRable iii- 

" • * , • * • 
v§ntkma of the present dbntifry— the. ‘ Thonogfaph^ ^of 

Mf.**Iiaac, Pitman.' ’To’^begin at the beginning, it is 

, necessary ^to state ‘ that the^ fundamental *pijineiple of 

‘Phonography^ is soind.’’ then qifotes Mr. Pitmdn^ij 

dicfuln to the 'effect that “the '^organs of /»peech '^bcing 

the .same ^all. the VorW over> if jvefe able to represent 

the one * sopiids -enfftted.’by^ htirnon being, fie 

would haV43, discovered the 4)asis of tljat great ♦desidfta;* 

tuin^ A umvfUrsal language/" , Mr.^ Lejythen. prooee^i, 

“.Jldw, this subject has been in mail’s •caotitlis since’ 

*•7 
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assimilate ttie of fepe^oh^ -whioh ate tlie same 

all over tlie wMd, has^ been* the obJectr[aiid ambition of 

hundreds, ' Bot ‘Ve are affaidt that u^iverkal hing<iage; 

and^ pefpctiiar motipn* and' philobophorl's sio-iie* must 

go togctber."’*,. * " . . * ' t * * 

' “ Mf. Pitjpaij objects to the Jlomap jilphabet.. Be says, 

fur^iw,’ tlmt’flll^ sbortMnd systems are .defeotiye, because, 

^re • based upgm tlm BomarAc alphabetr 69./ 

deliberate .n statehiefit^ wo expect som^lbirig v 6 ry ^ongihnr 

indw^(^, amd v(»e ‘ iiave’an‘*xlpbabet-of nature/. On -exami** 

nation, bo's^ever,^ it proves to be the English 'lailgiiage 

transposed. ‘ Tib us^.thc -first consonant is /^„ the* Sf?ftoii(J 

*tbo tlrrd /, tlio loiirtli d, and so ph. IJavin^* settled bis 

•talpbalxet by the mtrodutJtioi^ of some double coi^so^mts’, 

be^rpceeds to fi('b?,ct his eharafcters. These are' twelve ki 

number; and ^be* reader .will be sonle^ybat #|puf prised to find 

tbaVtliiy rdprosont .* twenly-one conspnants.* Of *tb'ese 

twelve mjirks*," nine re^iresent; eigbtdqn con*sonants. • 'I’bis 

is dobe by ipakiilg half * tbo eigjitceli thin, ^iid ^tTie^ 

other half tWofe.-* ^Tbus T is: represented fey a t)iin strike* | , 

and, P •by tbcisaine stroke tfiade^'tbrckcr | . A inore^oowfused 

method tiould not well be desir'd. *• It is ‘full pf diffiTedlty, 

• 'and must eptail considefafelo troilfele when il.^come^ ‘to bie 

read.^. .. . Gomparo it with ’the sy&teins •of Taylorj Mavor, 
»• 4*’. ** •*<_ 

‘ or.tByronj. ^Compare tl'reir. rules with tlio'sp of Fitnlah-, .in 

wbinb *116. explains ‘boyv* to writfe the 'Scotch ^uttiiraj, th^ 

’Welsh LL, the nominal coflsonaut, ami the svllkbic diph- 

^tfioni>*!,.. . . The eynfusio’n,^A^ie. multiplicity of crharacters, 

^be^variety o*f soufids, all lead^ to one. conclusion, tbat'i.his 

^*^isbne of the most ill-constructed. and deficient system^^aver 
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intented. Tho* author^ mtiV* well. *fisk *wtij Par!iam«n4t\i5y 
reporters j3 6 npt -use it. * Kotwitli'staitding its dofepts*, 
thonsqpds; w0 ftr 0 .,tol 4 ; we. cannot 

alter., oiir o‘pMion, and ^iltonography,^^ *thinlj,Vitli its' 
afrfbitious object, is a failure.; . '\Ve wish. to speak with 
. ev6ry',rpspect of thiy# system— it js.^secT at tnef|res^nt d^y, 
.and that is. tire 'utmost ^hdC^caii'; be'.poSsrtly said in*jt8 
favouf ; we*oo.j5tend*.that pqpularUy is no testf^f m'ent. 

‘ Jim ^row ’ wq^ papularj biXt few- wfll yetjiturVto* say •it l«ad 
any**merit.’*' 

It peril apsj appfeiif- siiperttuOUs to q^uote Mr^ 

opinions concerning*"!rriyloj;*s'system,' sifiOQ tliajt is* tlie (trie 
^which Iit> uses, witlrsomo' triflings excaptiops, ’Stilly a .sen- 
tiencVmay'be»given*from ius oljservatfons ifpoV the s-yst^m. 
•He ‘SQy S : — ' , 

* '‘JThe alpli abet o^ Taylor isr^ndcmbtefl^lhe b&l. . - 
Wo».bclicve we ar^^ e'orreot ia spying# ^at/TayJ,oris 
is more ext(|nsiv(dy .used at t}ie pr^i^sent^cjay thop any other., 
Altliough riearly p.<3enrnry lias eljlpseti' sihoe its inyentjon^ 
jji "Iia^ never beep surpassed for-sim-plicity arid utility." - 
J^r^fesBOrJ Jfenri Kjieg, in ‘bis (foiirf de i^fteno^rctpj^ie' 
Inie^natlonate l9 System de ',(xahet^h,eryte^i 
•stc, 1880, says- Miat*' ‘"'during *.1110 twenty years that 
he. bW? been^ .(^oppiad in ibe etudy -of .^t^npg^aphy^ 
either ip iiis capacity , of pi^bfcssof. or *as‘ a praouciap, 
,he has 'acquired the .settled' ooi^yictibn thal> the * in-' 
yentiorf (ff -tbe^' Eavari an ’ gaping j Gabelsberger, is 

the only system 6f' shorthand which i*s adequate to the 
'requiremepl^S of^ those who.are* ipucli. en^aggd* in Wiliiig. 

♦ Many Parliamentary reporters do it/ • 

1 ■ 
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ijiJJiions of person are. oj tMfe*opMon/an/I .ftom year, to 
year a’ gradually *indf Rasing ’ fcrow^ may ha .seeij: Itreapiing 
into the lectui!;>hahs for thh.]iifpoe(f«’or*acqfumn the ‘art of 
worclrcatcjhing*^^*^^ art of tfan^erring* tb0«'ghts‘J:o.^’aper 
with ligljtuiug* rapidr^/** : ’;.^ . -‘‘•F-kince,’'' lie^obnlinues, 
h/is lib^ yety tffeen .ahhvi-jii the domain of 'stenography,* to, 
re^floiiiice Her ^pe]:ajtini4ited**j)r(y)ossessi^h9'. 'Still Franc^ 
inis hunfeds of syst<<nps,.,huVnof oVie oA^hem is adapted- to 
the ge^npS of" oiir*magh1fioef?t f’lSey are all of 

tiie?m limitations of olS.iiliigJish systems,’^* ^vliich the* author 
thus i n fenm £1 al 1 y . conil &run s. 

*I}fr GnstAv MfeJiaeliSj- ih' his ^pnglisli Stenogo’apby on 
the prii loipfes of^ fttolziU h iys : — * 

It” is. tha'merit.of ’the.laje Ba\ arian Stenograf)lier,..Fmr^ 
.Xayioi^^G abclsbergej\ ' to,,*have booh tlm firsit* in -Germany 
^gJ!jogiiisedViliat>'‘ tli65..gpomeJrieul • ebaraotets . of the 
E-nglislr* school .of ^’sborth^nd. shoukl*^ \)e* r<3diiGo3 to^.tiie' 
more convenient elomeiigtry lines of cuitwit waiting.” 

, Again, Alfivd’^’feeigei’; in* his, \(& 

Univcrml E Ur 6 jrvaii^ shorthand, ' oth '(jahahherfjera 

as ^’atready* intrhduciid ih^'Gcrjudrf^, T>eji^nark, 
^wed^ft; Iforti^ity^ JlUssia, .Gtrc\,v, ffaiy, ^c,,' y?iaytgd to 
the^EuylisJi lamjtnifjg, says ;— 

“ yhe cittiiestt‘attorhpts bf^vmodcni* Eprg^i.e *lo Vtri?cAhe drt 
of ’short’ writin.g# are^'Qwing'to h!nglandj^ tliey rnay have 
answered* tolerahly w.ell , for tlie . liinit^d extent of their 
application, fts-for^tlie notii^’ dowu,6f sermon^, ‘debates,' 
&c., but they huvfi alwa^^-s beep far from emulating long^ 

. haridi for • ^eneAl reception. ‘ Now, ’vduit Wad it' titmt 
prevented tlieir dilfu^sion •yi the* wider haeasure "Was it? 
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. perhaps tjienmpessilijlity o^l^ai:r)ing^ aTud practieing su«h 
A svstefri, wuliouj^ -an** rimouAt of study wjficli aiot |Jvery- 
one covil*d afford?* TllaV tliis problem lias been 'more 

• lit • • • ■ -• » 

perfectrly ^^glveff^by Qrabelsberger’s ssysteni 'than by »hy of 
^ ihatforppr, is^slipwn by Chei itieia. ftightr, It*is n) 4 i;^J[oa 9 idg 
to the eye as Ibngharud (jan possibly he, :?/hilb th^charaipters,, 
'for. exam pie, of J^j^maji Jltiylt)!* betVay Jo^*the. eyb* at 
johce th^uhhaturjfl* xjohstraint they puifnpou’tjJe IpiPd* and, 
^deed, scftrceiy bct^r /ihy‘ i^ese.mb^fenc^t tp ^^.u|nan Vrkirfgt". 
/•JVfr.^^ 'Willittrn ^H^n, a ilc\<ispapc;r rep^rtbr of Ihdsley,' 
who piibljjsliexl'in 18 Id Improved, system 

ligs also, loft on record*^ hiy opinion j)fv*‘I^itmans ih 'the 
following worcf^? : Ho says : *\* t * ^ ; *.4 

f Oi-‘ tl^e^alpliAhe-ts'* bifhprtcf }mblisheci,na one cumbities 
these* tVo advantages *(,simplicify. nhd 'diatinetnass) .to*af 
“ •grjeater«extcnj than •Taylor’s; ' To it, ihefefoi,^, th (5 Aitlj’or 
of' tile ];)i;c^cht tt^Atise lnis’*toi acloibyiJedgt^ hiriisolf ‘in*'a 
‘ m^as.ire indebted* * Them. is no fcystcmr whiol>» ho Tias yet, 
seeh unenciTmhered with. impedira^n,ls to' n learner's j^ro- 
gjress, anth certainly noj n.noSvhicJi does not.Joi^iit i}oticing 
mucirtliatds tsseiltiaUy.-rcqiiysite. to lint easy ncqniS5ition»of 
sound, yrac'jical IcpWledge of-tlic art. • system- 

issued ’’by Handing is bbjectionpbJo inTOan’y respe(?ts; Mh 
iPitmaft, .of B‘arii‘;*hg;s fartoly.pn>pounded*a*^ystem ©slled 

*. * It • ** '** 

Pb.6nag}*aphy, and afrogatos to* it An adAjitutkiii to ^ip^r**% 
sede.both oujrLoni^ arid Shorthand wi^ifipg.. Althang^ the; 
practicability. 'dnd^he desmibleness- of its |uphrse.dihg^ Our‘ 
common could. with propriijiy be* admitted, y^et, for 
\iai*ioH^ reason^, Vliich it!may«ba‘ out^ of pKice- tr),i^e(^ify’ 
hermit can . n^er be expected satisfactorily toi supply* the’ 
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pince.of SteRQgfapli^ ip. thq^inattei'^of rbp 6 r(jfng. 

, system \ of writing ca^ 'be coiisider^d 'a.good onfi wJiere* 
tlt^.:(?liaTacters so runjoto eabb'iptber.ks to rendorJ.be work* 
of deciptidHng 'a inattckpf difficulty^ no t/in "sioine .cases, 

of a4\4o)utie.'impossiJtility.** 

•»v’ pr. , Henn *G ros§e, in* lu^ Manuel * Iw^ iSi&n'o^rapItie 
lR(ifionn1?lle dc Xfo/{vld A. !.K\Arendn^ says';—; 

^ Wo shall limit ourselves to a ifeneral-,ai]id hriurs4atennint? 

. ofW'heVeiri consists thij trtiperiofily of*- the m'oderh, Germijili. 
shorfcliaiid oyjar*..the stekograpbip art** in * Iran cV and in- 
.Ei^land/ •Hfere^^ft "is. T.kfe . -founders, of the » .English ^ 
sysitems have- chosen, a^'-tlieir oloixfentary sign^, gepxrietfiaaf^ 
(liffi'enit to' tniice!. and difficuTt to ioin, ahd of a 
very iinpeyTect ^eglhihty/ Add; <to • this, ' tliey^ are hift 
/sH^litly based ^qji*ijCixteology,. and ’..tn at is the rc|isV>n why . 
(tio/u ^jofjir^hoi)*ihby produce;, an* t^senihlagp c^f lnhittar;^ 

. 8 igns,*ratli('r Ibair a laithfuMniaga o‘f tin# brngnjiga-’ 

/ ' ln'ii\\Kr/fec';/fi^sf/)nM der^dJe/zlfic/a^/^ ’21, ♦ 
.the^ aiitliolV speakiag \jii ‘ his Geschicbtliclrer; -Ahriss of 
the Engli^ih avslems, says,, ^^’otwithsthuding^ tlie brevity 
of .the^e geometricar marliS, apd their, power of catchibg ' 
the eye, they yield ’ po pliability for. conjunction, and are 

a’pt to*lifn;der the opward-flow of tlie • wjritor S hind (tind 

* ^ * • ^0 * • *• 

feind^ dem fluchtigen FortschfqTtcn der^ schreibenden HaBd - 
♦hipdeiiieh) the.progrys^ of the peu is continually. arrested 
'by aji' admi^ture 'of'^simple * stuHijIis and pointed “^ngles^,. 

, placei^l 4 IOW abqvq iud now below ^the line of writipg; 
besides^ O'^ing . to tJie^'lSrmdl nambcr\of 'the* Signs, . they ; 
•^aro, impressed ^ for •the tepresentatidn .id *sevej*ar ^letteiwV 
Tbp* complexity of the writing which arisfes’^A donsequence . 
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thefeof .is ,m*pre • .1:)y; the' oitsannj stance- 

'thatj^rie yOAV^rs, t^ose,^at^leiis^, in the hocly«>f \ACords,a;5|e hof 
.depicteci, ^aijfd.tliese are'pnTv,,at the most, atf the beginning 
^and vend^* qf »Ayords lindicajj^ by eitheF isG|atld''.dots* or- 

* Aiiqtlw3r^. titithor>* wjidsf wprld Xs 'perhaps the mjst, 
dntefesting .and ’ wotfChy\ t70ntivibiitipn,'^to\^^e'4iietory 
BtenPgrOiphy thiif has ever appeared, *anf5^. ^iiV w^hiah\*iin 
alphabet^ is pvqif' oif’ ^ho iyij)iilan. n!etTM)d 'of shcJrthand,* 
and reviefws * of 'some’‘ fo^ty Frefich^ systems — ^iii fttct* all 
that liad appeai^ed in that 'coiiai try ironi^the yeavr lf**^4* till 
the datq of ^^lis writing, says :-7^‘VI ni3rnot‘ ahje)^. to* deii^’’ 

the 'existent)^. of 'steh0‘giiaphors.*(V<^M' $te7/or/r^ip/u'ff I 

deny tliad stenograp'lfy* J sfty there biu^ not yet. been 
prescmtM to Uie pftblid -a^m^tiiod Yystyag on * arid' 

rationatpr.rncipl.es sufficient' to cons tk u'te , the aft in 6uch a 
.mahner asto’|liiHfil its spc^*al/its ul5i4juc difstihaition, that 
of •following exactly tife word, a//ri io he g.t mme time 
' acc(}iiHiJ)le\ 'to p*€irsQ7is^ -af dveiw^e^ capacity [eapucites 
^nioyenHeii^f He 4>'oes.<ni.t6 say^tlntt- all^ tlTe* professional 
Bho*rthaad writers whhm he knew were ** men* tf ' vdr)^ 
preat . intethigcnccy ^ of quick apprehension ^ of retentive 
memories and\ espeaic^lf pifU'd ' miich d&xteHiy 
^,^d agility ajf han^T hwhf adds; ’ “ exceptional of'- 
' ganizodiqn 'ca?i •neve(' he alleged as pi'boff for esta> 
Miahinp d?i ' (fr^t 4 f}ient^- — that, n¥irnely, in. favour , of 
shorthand 9,s it is.” Aiid.tp illustrate? tlii^* propositi om^ he 

de ]Mfartinville,vMembVe de la Societo d^ MeLtKod0''*d’Elh-. 
flpignementj et Membre de la Sooietc Phil0sophi(nie, in -a* Vol’k 

pub^sh^d in Baris ift 18f9< 

* - * • 
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HIST GEJ •01'* SHO^THAKg 
♦ ’ * ^ 

RdiAs, Puffifiwiy foil '^aniple^ jnili'gf execute a* cp^fceri 
*op Uk^ choaitePelle of a ’Wo/Z/i, ^clobs i follow Jfli at ^ this ^ 
tour^ de for ce\^ an’apciden£ .thQlinstrun^eot '• . .It is to 

•be thfS orilic^ hefol»e”pyott*6mijCiiig‘ ll;9* opiaion, * 

Tifid liiuif ‘fwiicticcijly, ..all ••ihc,,w6jks. ‘o^*^.^^ 

^^ept die mbd€rri»'t^u'mati*ones« and Mojyille 
- T9 :i*qtiofe' V.froia . j^lol^he '-PeTlt^tier, Civil ISngiheery*. 
ifonvetii^ Sf/.jthfie ?/^^/S7tf>/d>^m^A/^/Marscill0S, ;r*-‘ * ^ • 

**^‘‘Tllk>S6 different systems ^^itnfan^ejiiKl^ Taylor's’ 

■ are euoyjgh to T'reix^imeii), spite of the 

emendations Jnive\undehgoiie, are^stin burdened* with- 1 
pitiable (h^iwKacIy& r ; jn 'ebme the sighs, wl^en uyuecl for 
the purpose nf .forming. rwoids,. have hW/ the ^mlue of ’one' 
or two . Icttfcrs,*’ not .more iu^ others it iiag‘ bqen found ■ 
^ra’dticribl^, indeed, .’to inve,sj; the .§igns’ with ^a hirger alpha- * 
beticar valu6, but - that . b*hl;y • by subjecting them tb ah 
ihfinituda <;,)f ehfth^ni Jjf tlirhcfhm, hay, eji^enibf cnitline — a ' 
•son:ftjthing ;vvhich rehdofs ih® study extremely Trlcsoine, 
indopondentlv of the chances of errors wlholi attend these ' 
.mwl tipli city PTC Inin ^ • t. •, *. 

; Thi^*6ur ♦readers niay judge how* the- foregoing stric?' 
turns 1 are warranted, we now, jii concluding flii^ cbapterl 
repr^dlice the leitdiiig ajpjiaiets feo criticised.^, ’ . * . 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

ENGLISH SYSTEMS COMPAEED. 

From the general outline* sketched out in the last chapter 
the reader may now desire* to pass to *a more definite and 
detailed explanation of the leading English systems. 
These ai^e* Gurnets, Tayloi's’ and Pitfhans. Sometimes 
Taylor’s is inferred to u\ider tLe name gf Odell’s, but this 
is owing partly to a « presumption on the part of the 
person who has curiously affixed his name to an edition 
differing in no essential from tl^e invention of Taylor, on 
which that industrious and intelligent teacher spent no 
less than twenty years of his life preparatory to publica- 
tion, and partly to an ignorance of this fact on the part of 
those who have acquired the system from the brochure 
bearing Odell’s name— an ignorance not altogether excus- 
able when thefehy they are robbing Taylor of some of 
tha^ glory which is justly due to worthy deeds. 

Taylor^s, tlien Gurney^s, and Pitmante, are the three 
most prominent systems in our country to-dav, though 
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Pitman’s has been somewhat^prolifio of modifications more 
or less kindred to itself. , 

We have already quoted the opinions of those who, as we 
conceive, have a right to be heard in any controversy about 
the comparative merits of the English systems. Their 
judgments are, to be sure, more or less of consequence in 
proportion to their acquaintance with each of the different 
systems discussed ; for, manifestly, it would be idle to 
yield any deference on such a point to the impressions of luose 
who are familiar, not with all the systems now placed side 
by side in comparison, but only with one^or two of them. 
Yet everyone who has acquired a sixpenny or ninepenny 
knowledge of shorthand, woufl seem to d^em himself 
an authority about it, and presumes to pronounce on 
the point here under* consideration. Be it granted that 
anyone who practises a system is competent, without 
knowing any othei, to state whether it, \o him, fulfils his 
main purpose adequately or not; 'hut such testimony is 
always too much of the nature of giving evidence in one’s 
own favour to be greatly, if at all, regarded, for the simple 
reason that people are naturally disinclined to undervalue 
their own acquirements. lew shorthand-writers, there- 
fore, and they only, indeed, of unquestionable position, 
will like to ‘declare the faultiness of the system they may 
have chanced to adopt. To do so would tend to diminish 
their own reputation, if it did not lead them to the adoption 
of another, or to construct partially or, entirely one for 
themselves. So that it will not do to range the hostile 
sects against one another, and take a ddcision of the 
question by the votes of voters in their own cause. Nor 
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would it be right to try thte point by this query — Which 
are the best, shorthand-writers ; they who write Gurney^ 
they who write Taylors, or they who write Pitman’s ’ — 
because there is little direct evidence at hand for pro- 
nouncing who are the best, and to pronounce in the absence 
of such would only be opposing partiality to partiality. 
For instance, on this principle, I might express the con- 
viction that all the best shorthand* writers I have ever 
known were such as wrote stenography, and say that 1 
could name many men in the reporting profession, 
stenographers of surpassing dexterity. But somebody 
else, qntitled, perhaps, to just as much weight, might insist 
that all the -best shorthand-wrij&rs he knew were such as 
wrote phonography ; and a third* judge, as competent and 
respectable, might with €Tj[ual authority decide for brachy- 
graphy (Gurney’s), and each might, be prepared to name 
note-taXdls who bccupy honourable pogitions on the press 
or in other avocations, who in his belief are matchless. 
Further, I could poiHit to some who abandoned phono- 
graphy and adopted stenography, especially to distinct 
instances where the change was fruitful of the greatest 
benefit ; and I might go on to cite the contemptuous dis- 
regard for Pitman’s which some stenographers who have 
looked into it have for that work. But here, too, doubtless, 
someone else would be ready to instance examples of a 
distinctly opposite tenour, and rely on the opinion of 
those who, tlfoitgh stenographers, think more highly of 
Pitman’s system than of their own. That such a citation 
is possible need not be denied. It would be no answer on 
the one part to say that those who so preferred phono- 
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graphy were either inaccurate or shallow observers, any 
• more than it would be a respectable answer for the other 
side to retort the insinuation. 

Unless we have better reasons for our opinion, the dis- 
pute will only come to this, that, as Mr. Dimbleby says, 
the writers of a phonetic style prefer sound as the guide, 
and ^those who follow Taylor, complacently rely on the 
readiness of a simple and uniform plan. Without debating 
at present whether the effort to represent words • 
simply depicting their sounds is not objectionable in the 
extreme, it is necessary, in endeavouring to award their 
proper places to the English system, with reference to one 
another, that we should try them on the basis, n6t of 
opinion, but of certain fundamental rules. The *nonsidera- 
tion of these will occupy our next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD SYSTEM. 

There are three essentials to the formation of a first-rate 
system"' of shorthand, and^in endeavouring to decide the 
question of comparative superiority as between the English 
styles which are at present occupying the most prominent 
places, it will be sufficient to measure them by the stan- 
dard of two only of these requisites,* which are, first, the 
distinct rejyr/^sentation of every letter^ of the alphabet — 
vowels and conso?iants alike — and, second, the use of such 
marks to represent the vowels as are capable of being 
written in union with the consonants — instead of isolated 
ticks — at least at the beginning of words. 

Before entering particularly into the relative merits of 
the three systems as viewed from these rules it may be 
convenient, for the sake of the general order of the pre- 
sent inquiry, if wo cay a few introductory words of the 
three men who3c works wear the honours of the hour in 
the fleet-fingered strifef The position in life and labours 
of Mr. Tayld^ prove him to have been a man of great 
diligence and perseverance. Mr. Gurney would appear to 
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hate been a barrister ; and Mn Pitman was, at first, a linen- 
draper’s assistant, till he turned teacher of Phonography, 
when, as he says himself, he ** began clothing the mind 
instead of the body.'* 

Neither of these two first-named gentlemen claimed for 
their works anything of the nature of an invention ; our 
modern aspirants are not so modest. 

Foremost in point of popular celebrity in our country 
and of our day amongst shorthand works, is the- PAr-y' 
graphy of Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath ; first given to the 
world in 1838. The title of the work, Phonography^ is 
not new, no more are the ideas on which the system is 
founded, as we find the title first' used by “ M. C. Life, qui 
en 1809,* fait paraitre un *syst5me d^ecritufe rapide qu’il 
nomma Phonographic ; and we also find the arrangement 
of the alphabet, as well ns its pretence to a philosophical 
foundation, enunciated -by Dr. John Byrom in 1767. Not 
only so, but anyone may see in the alphabet of Blanchard 
(•1779) all the outlines of characters used by Pitman. 
Pitman's sh is only Blanchard’s Pitman’s f is his r, 
Blanchard’s w is Pitman’s r, which, when thickened, is also 
made to do service in Pitmaii's system for and Pitman^s 
s and z (the circle) are those of Blanchard. The inquisi- 
tive student, will also find that the very arrangement of 
the so-called Phonographic alphabet of Mr. Pitman is -little 
else than a reproduction of that of Dr.., Byrom, who clus 
tered the letters according to their aflSnity^ of sound, or 
their labial connection, thus : v, I, d, ih, s, z, sA/* 

In this alphabet, too, we recognise the plan fedken by Mr. 

* Eiitoire de la Stenographies par Soott de Martinville. Paris, 1849. 
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Pitman, of using the combination of ks for x. Further, fti 
the work published by Scott de Martinville, we find all the 
hooked characters which Pitman employs for fr, Jl, gr, gl, 
jpr, 5r, &c. So that Mr. Pitman’s claim* to be considered 
an inventor is apparently not founded on unquestionable 
pretensions. 

To revert to the rules just given, however. I am 
quite aware that in England these rules, may be pro- 
r.: ;'^ced as innovations. To many, such demands will not 
seem to be incontrovertible, to me they appear self-evident. 
Surely a system that distinguishes cite and night and site ; 
or wrighty rights writc^ and rite^ is a more perspicuous one 
than that which makes a iumble of them and all other 
homonymous ^ords. The self-sufficient objector may 
answer that such a system would be difficult if not impos- 
sible of construction. Well, I do not in the meantime 
discuss that point. Credo quda impossihile, I only say 
now that such a system .would be clearef^. It is only the 
necessity for distinguishing between these and hosts of similar 
words that forms the justification of their separate ortho- 
graphic existence at all. Let us repeat these rules. First, 
there is to be the distinct representation of every letter of 
the alphabet, vowels as well as consonants, and, second, 
the use of such marks to represent the vowels as are capable 
of being ivriiten in union with the consonants, at least at 
the beginning of wor(?s. Eegarded in the light of these 
rules, the system of Taylor excels Pitman’s, but, by the 
same standard, the system of Gurney excels them both. * 

* Mr. Pitman publicly disclaimed, some time since, the invention 
of phonography, yet calls himself still “ Inventor of Phonography.** 
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Let us speak first the question as it lies between 
Taylor and Pitman. ^ 

It is to be observed that Pitman uses the same stroke 
for representing the p and 3 , the same for t and rf, the 
same for g hard and k, while for each of those Taylor has 
appointed strokes quite different, and the latter has a 
•separate character for the letter which Mr. Pitman has 
left to be satisfied with the combination of his g and b or 
k and b. Again, with Mr. Taylor “ the dot is the re^^ 
tentative of all the vowels,” which are distinguished from 
one another by the position they are placed in relatively 
to the consonants ; while with Mr. Pitman, the mark he 
uses for the consonant g ^is, wlien drawn verjr small and 

written detached, made to do service for the* sound of a in 

• • 

all,” the sound of o in ope,”, and oo in “food.” Not 
only so, but when this mark is thinned, it is further lugged 
in to serve for the sound of*o in “ on,*^ of « jn^ “up,** 
and of 00 in “foot,** and so on to* distraction. • 

• A downward r is transformed b^ thickening it into a 
w \ a shrivelled n becomes . by such reduction a yu^ a ye^ 
and a yi^ Further, these three latter vowel-marks (only 
diminished'- consonant forms after all) shall, if we make 
them a shade thicker, immediately squeal out yah^ yeh^ yee^ 
yau^ yo^yoo) to be answered in chorus by the mannikin M, 
which, when dropped in different positions, chants lustily 
of wah^ wehy wee \ and when signifkantly small, ceases 
to sibilate and moans out wau. wo^ woo. No wonder such 
& system of 'writing the English Imiguage should evoke 
something bordering on contempt even on** a moderate 
inspection. But these are only a few of the ludiorow 

9 
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or humiliating, as you please, variations which Mr. Pitman 
pipes forth to his plodding pupils before they are invited 
to draw near to take part in the principal performance. 
But it may be tiresome to reproduce here any more of these 
pleasantries. Should, however, the reader desire more of 
such, he may, if he is careless of his money, and cannot 
borrow one of Pitman's Teachers or Manuals, buy^ one, 
and judge for himself. , 

:r,-^To revert, however, to the test ; it will be seen that 
Taylor comes out of the ordeal with more eclat than 
Pitman, because he approaches nearer than his junior to 
the requirement of having a unique character for each 
letter, though his s and* and k and are respectively 
representpS by the same strokes. It is permissible, indeed, 
for some advocate of ^r. Pitman, to plead that the marks 
for kay and gay^ te and de, cliay and jay, pe and be (this 
being the manner in which, Mr, Pitn\an spells the marks 
he has adoj)ted for c |ind A hard, for# t and d, ch and f) 
are different from each other, inasmuch as the A is a thin, 
while the ^ is a thick line, and so with the others, which, 
though also on the same plan, identical in outline, are 
held to be non-identical by*their variation of thick and 
thin formation. But, be the competency of the plea 
admitted, still what does it amount to h^ut the most, 
fanciful hair-splitting? And to negative this pretext, if 
any reply were de^ed necessary, it might be sufficient to 
quote the axjom of Gurney, fifteenth edition, p. 16, where 
he says : ‘‘ The pra4Jtice of placing a character above or 
below the»Jine, and also of varying it, by thickness or 
length, I totally expunge, as it could never be written 
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swiftly with any tolerable de^gree of precision/' Is that 
not a deliverance which few shorthand-writer® will hope 
to gainsay ? If, of course, the note-taker writes with a 
pen, and if such characters were only to he leritten singly^ 
that is, in uncombined outlines, a tenable defence of this 
frail stratagem might be set up ; but, unfortunately, even 
though pen or pencil play their part, phonographers 
cannot perform Che prodigy of painting orations by any 
such individual or lone-standing traits, and the defence*" 
accordingly, can hardly be seriously, certainly not success- 
fully, sustained. Almost every practitioner knows how 
trying, if not vain, is the attempt to observe the difference 
of thin "and thick in the body of outlines. ^ 

Nothing could be adduced* as a jnore powerful ‘clencher 
of my argument at larg^ than the following dicta of Mr. 
Thomas Allen Reed, who, I suppose, is universeilly recog- 
nised as the pontifex maximiis of phon-igraphy. • Mr. 
Reed says : — * • • 

I need hardly say that one of tfee most serious diflS- 
culties which young reporters (and, for that matter, old 
pnes too) experience in their practice of shorthand, is the 
liability of misreading one word for another, and this 
applies not only to words containing the same consonants, 
but often to *words of very different sounds, but repre- 
sented by somewhat similar outlines. This pitfall of 
clashing,*! suppose, is never wholly escaped. I am sure I 
have often fallen into it myself, and my mo^t experienced 
brethren of the craft would have no Hesitation in making 
the same humiliating confession.** 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 


9 
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“ I am disposed to think^tliat it is possible for any two 
words, ho^yever dissimilar in character or meaning, to be 
so placed as to render it difficult to tell by the context 
which is intended.” 

* ♦ . * . 

As I have said, there is scarcely a contraction that 
may not bje thus strangely mistakei^ and hence the 
“ '^tteces%ity for constant vigilance, even in the use of tested 
abbreviations, and a good deal of hesitation before 
employing untried ones, lest in .avoiding the ‘ ills we have ^ 
we ‘ fly to others that we know not of.’ ” 

So that in such casts it must come to this— »that the 
phonograpHer has really to* trust, not to the outline and 
not to the context, put to his town intelligence, or his 
impression either as to what the speaker said, or what he 
oug^t fo hav§j said. Herein is that sajung true — Tant 
vaut riiomme tant i^aut la stenogrtlphie.” — Eficyclojwdie^ 
Rorety Stenographies Paris, p. 80. 

What is the import of that saying ? Is it not to imply 
this — that while in other departments of knowledge, such 
as, let us say, in physics, \he most astonishing progress 
has been made since the days of Sir Isaac Newton, with 
stenography it is altogether diiFerent, for that it is yet the 
paradise of empirics? . The more celebrity that is thus 
claimed for the# practitioner, the less of lustre is there 
shed on the science. 

It will be observed, however, to resume our course, that 
* Taylor d&^s not come up to the rule demanding a separate 
character in shorthand to represent each letter of the 
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alphabet. He disposes of allithe vowels by offering them 
the miserable services of detached dots. He^ does not 
even represent all the consonants. He has, for example, 
no representation rfor c. When this letter is soft it is 
represented by the stenographic when it is hard it is 
represented by the stenographic k. Neither is there any 
separate sign for k nor q, as one mark does for c hard, for 
k, and for q. Hence arises the most serious reproach 
that can be .urged against Mr. Taylor’s, which Is th^ 
liability of mistaking the shorthand outline of one word 
for the representation of quite another. §uch words, for 
example, as not,’* ‘‘ night,’* naught,” ‘‘ net,” ” aunt,” 
” into,”* neat,** ” Annette^” “ note,” ” knot,’^ ” knit,” 
” knout,*’ ” ant,” ante,” ”.gnat,” ” entete,” ” entity,” &o,, 
are all represented by the same consonant skeleton, and 
so are “part,” “prate,” “party,” “pretty,” “apart,” “up- 
right,” “ parrot,” “ parity,” “ operate,” &c. **and in .quick 
writing the placing of the detached vdwels is ne&rly always 
dfspensed with. This difficulty has, perhaps, been made a 
great deal too much of. Still it is a bad enough one, and 
has often proved a stumbling-block to learners and practi- 
tioners. It is an evil, however, under which all shorthand 
systems that proceed upon the principle of omitting the 
vowels, or upon any other plan of disposing of the vowels 
than by writing them (as Gurney does, or as the German 
systems •do) are doomed to labour. Otherwise mistakes, 
sometimes of a serious, sometimes of an amusiflg, sometimes 
of an amazing kind, occur. Anyone* taking, according to 
such systems, a very long speech, if that speech be a rapid 
one, unless he can manage to put in the vowels (a thing which 
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can hardly be done in very <juick speaking), is sure, unlesa 
he has an extraordinary memory, to hesitate, and, like the 
virtue which* parleys, to surrender, if not to err, at these 
staggering outlines. Accordingly, a sentence which was 
spoken “ the child was born on the street, at two o clock, 
became, after being phonographically metamorphosed, ‘'the 
child was born, I consider^ at two o’clock/’ Anyone who 
knows Pitman’s system will readily understand how that 
^on the street '* could be mistaken for “ I consider.” In 
another case a witness said, “ The pursuer came to my 
house and spoke to me on a Tuesday,” which was repro« 
duoed, “ The pursuer came to my house and spoke to me 
on the outside.” In anoriier case a party was described by 
the witness “ running up very heated.” This appeared 
in the notes as “bare-headed.” * Another instance may be 
given. The chairman of a well-known railway company 
happened to use the phraser." attacking the trafiBc of other 
companies^’ wliich w^ printed as “ taking away the traffic 
of other companies.” Remit has become remedy^ condition 
has become down^ plain has become complain, had you 
any has become do you know. Instances, not of what 
might occur, but of what ha>^ occurred, as in reality did 
the foregoing, might be multiplied, if it were considered 
necessary to demonstrate that the words of a .language can 
never be adequately described by unvowelled endeavours to 
depict their sound in any such way. It would.be easy 
to multiply instances, but that were superfluous. Mr. 
Dimbleby mentions, in the* preface to his Dictionary, a few 
of the troiAles and difficulties encountered in decipheripg 
notes. “ I know nothing of fishes,” says a dowager ; “ I 
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know nothing official," trai|scribes the phonographer. 

Where his ashes repose," said Lord Beaoonsfield on one 
occasion ; “ Where his issue lives," transcribed the phono* 
graphic but unmemoried reporter. Your application," 
aays Mr. Forster, to an Irish deputation, recently, ‘^is 
based on two grounds;" “Bad grounds," wrote the 
reporter, the same Pitman outline standing for both. 

Now most of* this comes of the want of characters 
suitable for joining the vowels with the consonants.* • 

In Gurney's system this requirement is acknowledged 
and acted on, and therefore that system is theoretically a 
better one than Taylor’s. Looking also to*the results that 
have attended Gurney’s, confirmation is lent to that tlfeory* 
It has been practised since 1754 (being oflly .published 
after forty years’ experience by Mr. Gurney). He and his 
descendants have used it, as the official shorthand writers 
of the Houses • of Lords and. Commons, wnce 1J789, in a 
manner which has,* it is said, gi^en the vqry greatest 
satisfaction ; and though petitions have been presented to 
the House, signed by shorthand writers, with a view of 
having a share in this importai\t work, no alteration 4ias 
been made in the appointment, and we cannot but think 
that the refusal to make any alteration is most judicious. 
In no other country in the world, and in no other place 
in these realms, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
has any system of shorthand been practised with the same 
commendable results. The questions by t^e examiners 
and the answers by the witnesses in the Committees before 
both Houses, are given with a fulness atfd accuraij 
perfectly admirable, the more so when it is remembered 
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that the notes are not transcrjbed by the shorthand writer 
who takes the evidence, but are copied out by others. Of 
course the proof-sheets are afterwards correct(3d by the 
man who took the notes. Nowhere else has this process 
been attempted, much less practised. 

The peculiar excellence of Gurney’s plan is that any 
vowel at the beginning of a word is in-written with the body 
of it, just described as an inseparable poiition of it. The 
“HW^erior* degree of legibility which is thereby gained, as 
compared with any method where that principle is not 
adopted, is too obvious to require the slightest enforce- 
ment or illustration, even for the sake of tyros in the art. 

Th^ excellence of Mr. Taylor s invention, on the, other 
hand, at v^liich, he tells us, he* laboured for some twenty 

*• t 

years,* is the greater pliability for e conjunction which is 
furnished by the characters be has selected to represent 
the various consonants, akhough, * frgm the absence of 
characters ^r joining* the vowels with the consonants, 
considerable detriment to the legibility of the WTiting* 
inevitably ensues. 

Thus, then, the relative, merits of Gurney's and Taylor's 

may be stated in this singlb proposition, that, whilst 

Gurney's possesses greater legibility on account of his 

having adequately provided for the representation of the 

vowels, Taylor’s system, though imperfect by the want of 

such vowel characters, supplies the learner with outlines 

more facile the hand and natural of coition than 
• * 

Mr. Gurney's are. • 


Taylor’s Univenal Syttem of Stenography, London, 1807. 
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A system which should cqpibine the legibility of Gur- 
ney's, emendated of the fault stated, with the admirable 
mathematical precision, simplicity, and mutual afiBuence of 
Taylor’s, should, at least amongst English systems, carry 
off the palm. 

It is here worthy of careful observation, that Gurney, 
while incorporating the vowels at the beginning of words, 
has no joining characters for them when they occur in the 
body or at the end of words. This drawback, howevGiy 
he has avoided by the very ingenious contrivance (not 
jriginal, however) that the position of one consonant with 
reference to another, both being placed close together,. 

indicaXes what vowel it is that iiftervenes. • 

• » 

The present year of gract) must long bo •memorable in 

« * 

phonographic annals .for the appearance of the most for- 
midable rival that Pitman has ever seen. This is the book 
of Mr, Edward Ponknell, who. •has written ^itman’s^system 
for twenty-eight yoars, and who hgs, with a f)raiseworthy 
real, tried to smooth the path of the future phonographer, 
by endeavouring to obviate the perplexities of phonography 
and embody in a new system many suggestions of his own, 
which he believes to be improvements. It is very probable 
that Mr. Pocknell will succeed ; that is to say, his work 
will be Successful in opening the eyes of young men as to 
the grave defects of Pitman's system. That it will ever 
attain Jthe popularity of the Pitmaniaa plan may well be 
doubted. The repetition of an evil even remotely similar 
to Pitman’s would be quite too much in the history of our 
planet. Already, however, the controversy 'between ftie^ 
patriarch and the innovating disciple waxes strong atid 
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hot, and if Mr. Pitman is no| altogether free of excuse 
for some little unfairness he has displayed during the 
oourse of the wordy war,*’ Mr. Pocknell, at least, has 
always shown that moderation, courtesy, and candour 
which everyone who has the pleasure of his acquaintance 
must unhesitatingly credit him with. But his work is 
undoubtedly vitiated by the bad foundation of Pitman ; 
that was the evil influence he had to contend against, and 
-Lfiihas been, as most men would be, unable to get over it. 
His book, however, shows Mr. Pocknell to be^ no ordinary 
shorthand contriver. Let him begin afresh ; the formation^ 
of a really good system of shorthand has yet to be shown 
to the Vorld. Let him m&ke a ^thoroughly new system, 
let him practise’ the system which he recommends — there 
are’ competitors worthy of him alrewly in the field — and 
not talk as he does of the pecuniary loss which the 
adoption o^ a new system, ev%n his Own, would cost him. 
To be a teacl^er like this is no small Ifbnour, and cannot 
be attained without proportionate exertion, and the earnest* 
aspirant will not be restrained by the prospect of flying 
fortune.* Not to the blast of mere monarch’s trumpeter, 
not to the .call of the noble, nor to the haughty challenge 
of the powerful proud, not to the feeble knockings of 
fainthearted indifference, nor yet to the thunderlngs of 
untutored force ; but to the determined youth — of mean 
attire but unsullied •soul, of persevering toil but* self- 
sacrificing aim*, ^ of wearied limbs but unfaltering *will, 
undaunted by the hills of difficulty, undeterred by the 
valleys of hfinourable humiliation, undismayed and un- 
moved by the perils which encompass and the foes whieh 
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-circumvent his daily path^ undejected by the 'bitterer 
buffetings of fortune, with a courage elate, resolute, 
superior to every alarm, and a faith triiifhpbant in his 
darkest hour — the Temple of Fame and the Kingdom of 
Heaven ope wide their gates and loud invite to enter, 
conduct to seat of exalted honour, and crown with laurel 
of perpetual green. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

FRENCH SYSTEMS. 

r 

In FranJje, as in England, a ‘multitude of treatises on** the- 
knack of writing “ as quickly as bne speaks ” have issued 
from the press since the dafe of the first publication of the 
kind, in the reign of Louis XIV., 1654, up till to-day. 

While,^to^withij the last fiV^ or six 'years, but few can- 
didates for stenographic presidency have Entered the lists in 
the United Kingdom, th§ contrary had been and continues 
to be the case in France. In that country there has seldoni 
been a cessation of competitive efforts to produce some 
conspicuously good method which should eclipse all its 
forerunners. 

Notwithstanding this concourse of rivalry, and* the* great 
activity displayed — an activity stimulated by the important 
prizes which have been offered by the Governments and 
Academies to reward the constructor of any system adapted 
for keeping pace with thfe word, propre b, suivre la parole^ 
as well as practicable by everyone who has passed the 
first rudiments of instruction — all this notwithstanding,. 
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the demerits of the ourr|nt systems afford a theme of 
general and repeated comment in, the French press. 

In January 1877, a paragraph went thi rounds of the 
Paris newspapers, calling particular attention to this in* 
convenience, animadverting on the comparative prominence 
given to short writing in Germany, and setting forth the 
great desirability of founding in France some system 
superior to existing French ones, in facility of lecture and 
simplicity of rule. This appeal may, doubtless, he expected 
to spur on to greater exertions towards the desired end, 
which must, eventually, it can scarcely be doubted, tend to 
improvement. ' 

Already, however, to accept the statement of those 
authors who have arrogated to themselves the name of 
inventors, whether christening their Manuels ” by the 
names of Tach6ographie, Okigraphie, Phonographic (1809), 
Lacographie, E'chographie,. Graphodromie, N olographic, 
Typophonie, &c.»&c., they would, each and all, on this their 
own showing, appear to have solved every stenographic 
diflSculty possible of solution, and left for their humble 
successors of all nationalities nothing to do in the way of 
improvement. So genSra^ly, indeed, have shorthand 
authors given expression to this flattering testimonial of 
their " own individual, self-deceiving, fond effusions, that 
there would seem to be something strangely deceptive in 
this^respect in the very nature of the thing itself ; Taylor 
and Gabelsberger being the worthy exceptions to the 
melancholy rule. 

Still, in nearly all the general muster of the numerous 
Frdhch works that I have been able to procure, and which 
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I have diligently gone over, tfiiere is full proof of much 
labour, admirable ability, and great ingenuity. 

I do not intend to take up these systems seriatim. 
Actum ne age. So I shall lay stress only on the salient 
points of such as, in my judgment, call for attention. Here, 
then, in the first place, it is a striking circumstance that 
the French, like the English methods, are reducible to two 
classes, those in which to the vowels is assfgned little or 
*Mo*impor1?ance, and thosp in which these airy sinews are 
looked upon quite difiFerently and have bestowed upon them 
especial pains. 

It will strike any careful observer that those plans which 
are based on the principle of spund show the furthest 
removal froin the ordinary orthography, and are repul- 
sively liable to induce the ijiistaking of one word for another, 
such as le mat for le miel^ beta farouche for heaute fraiche, 
mange t(in ^rgenj, for mma(f& ton argent^ and even fesse 
for face ; while, on the aether hand, thosfe that most closely 
approach our ordinary ^spelling, afford, after all, the most 
reliable index of the words even from a phonographic 
point of view. 

Though the French systems, as we have just said, are, 
like those in England (the word is not here used to- 
embrace Scotland, for we have no Scotch shorthand, at 
least, none such, first published in Scotland)*, marked by 
this two-fold cliaractet-istic, attempts have been made, 'there 
. no less than here, Jo shorten our ordinary writing by quite 
dissimilar contrivances. * 

In point o/*faot, with our Gallic neighbours, as with 
ourselves, lucubrations professing to found stenographic 
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systems by means of the mu^jical scale, giving to the same 
mark divers significations according to its position in this 
scale, have, from tin\p to time, emanated from hopeful but 
eccentric minds, run a short career, and then evanished, 
except from the ken of inquisitive searchers. 

As a single specimen of such works in France may be 
vcited that bearing date Paris, 1^26, with the names of A. 
Boisduval and, H. Lecoq, and entitle4 Tdcholographie \ 
while an English work, of the corresponding nioro curious 
than useful kind, may be adduced in that of Thomas Moat 
(1833), a monument of laborious perseverance and in- 
dustry. Such works, however, have seldom done more 
than .attract a merely ephemeral regard, and few, if any, 
practical followers. 

We have taken ipto consideration as next in order, 
after home systems, those of the great Continental Ee- 
public, not because we conceive the French systems to 
be superior to thf» leading ones qf her gre^t rival, Ger- 
•many, but because they are in the main built on English 
ones, while those of Germany present wholly difierent 
characteristics. 

Among the host of contributors, whose names occur as 
inditers of French plans, those of M. Hippolyte Prevost,* 
of Les ‘Freres Duploye,t of MM. Grosselin, J and Conen 
de Prep6an,§ maintain the forefront. ^ 

Of tiJiese three works, then, the first jn point of time, and 
of the return it has brought its compiler, is, that of M. H. 
Provost. * 

*• Paris, 1826 and 1867. t Paris, 1868 (about). 

t Paris, 1822, and subsequent editions. § Paris, 1818. 
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His earliest eflFort, apparegfitly, was published in 1826, 
the second in 1828, and in 1884 he issued a third, which 
was reprintei in 1844, under the appellation of Nouveau 
Manuel de la SUnographie. 

As previously noted, M. Prevost, who died some years 
ago, had, since 1844, added to his many books on the 
subject one in 1867. 

This late one differs but little from its pixdecessors, and 
these divergencies, as well as Prevost’s main peculiarities, 
will now be noticed, and afterwards we propose to glance 
at Pr6p6an*s, Duploye’s, and Grosselin’s prospectuses. 

Comparing the handy little gift of the first of these 
three •French authors with English plans, it is pardon- 
able for ug to ‘perceive, with pleasure, that in the alphabet 
it is almost identical with our fellowrcountryman Taylor’s. 
Let any stenographer glance at Provost's list of consonants, 
and he will find them almost a counterfeit of Taylor’s. 
These differtmces there^m only are observable, that Prevost 
makes Taylor’s h and^^^ characters change places, Taylor's 
h being Provost’s h, and Taylor’s b supplying the role of 
Provost’s h ; further, Taylor’s character for ch, when looped 
by Prevost at the initial portion, serves with him to indicate 
the double consonant gn. In the second' part of his 
pamphlet, however, Prevost swells very .considerably 
'Taylor’s simple plan ’’ in the shape of arbitrary com- 
binations, and changes of the alphabetic marks which he 
recommends ais standing for certain initial syllables. Now, 
these, his accessions tb Taylor’s, might prove advantageous 
were it not tllat the marks he uses to represent the initial 
syllables in question are quite anomalous, and, therefore^ 
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Lion, Albertus . . 1846 

Lipsius, Justus •. . 1039 

Mabillon, Johannes . 1681 

Mitzsohke, Paulus . 1876 

Montfaucon de Ber- 

nardus .... 1708 

JPlaseller, J. (Latin 
stenography on 
Gabelsberger’s 
principles) . . . 1868 

Babe, F 1717 

Kamsay, C. A. . . J 681 


Sarpius, Gustave , . 1829 

Schmitz, Wilhelm fin 
the Panstenogra- ^ 
phikon”) . . j 

Schulze, Hermann . 872 

Shelton, Thomas 
(translated from 
the English ver- 
sion) 1660 

Sickel, Th. ... 1867 

Stephanus, J. A. . : 1717 

Trithemius, Johannes 1613 


Note. — The following writers^ may also bo consulted 
with profit, as they occasionally advert indirectfy to the 
art of shorthand: — Bacon* Instrument of Discourse") 
Des Cartes, Dalgarno, Wilkij^s (Bishop), Becker, Kircher, 
Voss, Leibnitz, De Brosses, Blase, Destrutt de Tracy, De 
Mairaoaux, Laromigu^^e, Changeaux, Letellier, Degerando, 
Faignet, Toustinius, Liclitenbergius, Maffeus, feinkershoek, 
Schoenemann, Lessing, Schmidt-Phiseldeck, &c. &o. 


Bas, D. Quintin . . 

Blanco, Geronimo . 

.Cal VO, Jose^ . . . 

OiAalozella, D. Es- 
tebt^n Paluzie y . 

Gi^nde, Adolfo . 

Guerra, D. Juan Al- 
varez .... 1800 


lover, Don Antonio . 

(no date) 

Lopez, Don Jos6 

Maria . . 1845 

Marmol, M. del . . 1828 

Marzal, D. Carlos 

Maria Gaya y . . 1878 

1.4 


SPANISH. 

1875 
1868 

1873 

1844 
? 1874 
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Mas, 'D. Cayetano 

Cornet .... 1852 

Mollgr-Ingram (Leo- 
pold^ Aren d’s) . . 1870 

Parody,Guill., Buenos 

Ayres .... 1864 

Peras, D. Jos6 Rivas 

1857, 1863 


Pinto, Antonio Aguir- 
rezabal .. 

Somolinos, D. E. R. 

Villasenor, D. Ricard 

Zamacolla, D- An- 
tonio.de Iza . 


1863 

1856 

1870 

1840 
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,CHAPTEE XIV. 

AMERICAN SHORTHAND. 

Of this article, properly speaking, there appears to 
he none — at least of indispjitably indigcnoiie growth. 

We have, it is^ true, mention, made by Benjamin 
Franklin,* of a shorthand in which ho was instructed 
hy his uncle, a tanner in London, and who had, as 
Benjamin supposiil, himself invented^ this system. 
“ John,” he says, my next uncle, was bred a tanner, 
serving an apprenticeship in London, lie left behind him 
two quarto volumes of MSS. of his own poetry, consisting 
of fugitive pieces addressed to his friends. He had in- 
vented a shorthand of his own, which he taught me, hut 
not having practised it, I have now forgotten it. He was 
a very pious man, and an assiduous attendant at the 
sermons of the best preachers, which he reduced to writing 
•4«fcording to his n^thod, and had^ thifb*collc.cted several 
volumes of them.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the existence of this, and 
* Memoirs of his life, vol. ii. p. 2. 

U 
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not a few other systems in America long anterior to the 
introduction there of modern phonography,' such as those 
of Kal^)h Fogg, of President Holyoke, of Samuel Parris, 
of Joseph Games ^Phonography, 1091), it does seem that 
the Americans, altlioiigh the most youthful and vigorous, 
and in many branches of human activity tlie most inven- 
tive people in tlie world, are till to-day, in spite ol tha 
exertions of tlieir Grahams, their ]\![unsons, their Grays, 
Lindsleys* and Upharns, unpossessed * of any system of 
shorthand peculiarly or properly their own. 

American shorthand is based partly on English steno- 
graphy and partly on English phonography. So close, 
indeed, is the resemblanccf in the two best know;n rivals 
in the phoncfgraphio publication way, presented by the 
systems of Munson jfnd Graham, to .that of the English 
precursor of both, that the latter has been able, as we 
understand, to prevemt the sale of ^these writers’ books 
in England. .Accordiyg, however, ^o one of these en- 
terprising men, “it is^idlo for Isaac Pitman to talk of 
prohibiting the sale of books so essentially different 
from his own, and embodying a system so much superior 
to Ins.” “ Wo shall go on,’’ he continues, “ selling the 
American books to all who desire them, and shall take 
steps to make their existence more widely known to the 
British public.’’ 

But there is one system, the invention of a* Canadian 
minister, a^porfrait of whose son pteoedes this chapter’ 
.which, though we do not presume to say it *is superior 
to every other system practised in America, does yet 
appear to us to deserve, more than any of those with which 
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we are acquainted, and which circulate in the northern 
portion of that continent, the appellation of origina^ty.^ 

% 

* The subject of our present sketch, W. E, Rcovil, whom we have 
the pleasure of presentin#», is the son of the late Ecv. W. E. Scovil, 
the inventor of the system which bears his name. He was born 
January 8rd, 1843, and is, therefore, tliirty-seven years of age. He 
received a liberal education at King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia.* 

Upon leaving college lie engaged in the profession of teaching at 
St. John, N.B., where ho remained nine years. While here he 
founded the “ King Sfreet Academy,” which, under his supervision, 
grew from a small institution to one of the principal academies of 
the place. Upon the introduction of the Free School System in 
Canada the Academy was purchased by the Government, and the 
Academy buildings wore totally destroyed in the great fire in IHfiO. 

In 18G7, after many years of investigation and experiment, the 
Soovil system of shorthand was brought before the public, and soon 
became widely known in the liominion. Seeing the success it had 
achieved upon its introductioif in Canada, the subject of this sketch 
came to this country in 1871, for the purpose of introducing the 
system in the United States. Q^he success with which his efforts 
were crowned was flattering in the extreme. On his arrival in this 
country there was not a*Scovil writer to be found in it. Now they 
are to be found in neaiTy all of the principal citi 4 ^s of the Union. 
The Text Book has passed through ten editions, and has aggregated 
a sale of over ten thousand copies. Iif 1872 Mr. Scovil entered the 
law of&ce of Lord, Day d'’ Lord, Attorneys for the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society of the United States — one of the largest law offices 
in the east, and too well known to require further mention here. He 
has remained in the cax)acity of oflicial stenographer to the^above 
%firm to the iiresent time, and has seen the business grow to such an 
extent that, when but a few years ago his services only were needed, 
two additional stenographers are now kept constantly employed. 

At the early age of nine ho was taught the system by his father, 
and has coiitinued to write it to the present time in the form it was 
originally taught him. It is seldom he adopts a contraction or 
aSbreviation — making uf by his skill in nBechanitjal execution what 
others gain by the adoption of phrasing and contractiojf. • 

• Outside of his labour in developing, and introducing the beautiful 
system (of which he is an able exponent) and his well-earned reputa 
tion as a stenographer, Mr. Scovil has given to the world a number of 
valuable productions from his pen, which at once show him to be a 
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Scovil’s Shorthand. 
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l^UNSI.ATTON. 

Shorthand is capable of imparting so many* advan- 
tages to persons in almost every sitiiaiion of life and is 

man q£. no ordinary ability — two especially, entitled Anglo-Saxon 
Civilization^ a paper read before the Bryant Literary Association, of 
which he is Vice-President, December 1879, and an Argument in 
Favour of the English Form of Government, They indicate not only 
an extensive knowledge of history and English literature, but a 
perfect familiarity with the more abstruse subject of law. 

Mr. S. joined M^sSnic Order «in 1876, and was elected Junib* 
Warden of Cit^eii’s Lodge 620 F. and A. M. the following year. , 

He is eminently a self-made man, and all that he has accomplished 
thus far has been earned by steady work, unflagging energy, and 
unflinching devotion to principle, and he is justly entitled to the high 
regard and esteem of his many friends and admirers. — Shorthand 
Review, 
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of such extensive utility to society that it is justly a 
matter of surprise that it has not attracted a greater 
sha]i^ of attention and been more generally pi^ctised. 
With a view to excite a livelier interest in it§ progress 
and to induce those who have leisure to engage with 
ardour in the study of it, we shall point out a few of the 
benefits resulting ‘froi^ it/* 

This plan, like most that have had a long exist- 
ence in any country, was the result of not a few years 
labours. Mr. W. E. Scovil, a Sinister of the Gospel, as 
we are informed, took no less than forty years to construct 
it. Scovils is not phonetic. 

Leaving, for the present, Mr. Scovil, and going back 
to those systems which Are phonetic, or are said to 
be so, the testimonies which are paraded, trumpeted, and 
drummed in recommendation of them severally are just 
about as perplexin|^ to the uninformed reader as they 
are satisfactory, no doubt, to their respective authors. 
“ Standard,” says one of theseii ex cathedra effusions 
— clergymen figure pretty largely as the composers of 
such superlative guarantees — “ Standard, or American 
Phonography, is now acknowledged by the most accom- 
plished phonographers to be the best system of short- 
hand writing that has ever been offered to the world. 
In the adaptation of its characters to the sounds of our 
language, in its legibility, in^its powei;p of contraction, in 
the^ rapidity with ^hich it can bb writlen, jn the logical 
«,nd convenient arrangement its principfes, and in its 
easy acquisition, it immeasurably surpasses every other 
system of shorthand.” This may be taken as one of the 
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most moderate laudations of his system, for the adver- 
tising of which Mr. Graham deigns to pay. The other 
author, vMunson, has a magazine of his own, in which 
ample attention of no depreciatory kind is paid to what his 
opponents call Munsonography. Here the value of the 
Complete Phofiographer, price two dollars, is fully spread 
to view. The terms of praise are of the same fulsome 
kind. In spite of these praises, Grahfim tells Munson that 
his hook is only fit for the “ waste-basket of inferior and 
comparatively worthless s]^tems ; while Brownes Phono- 
graphic Monthly seeks to soothe Munson, for treading 
heavily on his corns, by this salve: — “We have not 
hesitated,’* says the editor, to show up frauds and pre- 
tenders — add Graham, the greatest of them all, has been 
unmasked by us.” • 

But if Mr. Munson objects to fair experiments 
on his own system, he does not hesitate to criticise his 
opponents. Here is what he says <>? Gray^s system : — 
“ Professor Gray’s ‘ lightning system,* by its presumptuous 
name, suggests the idea of humbuggory.’* Perhaps the 
excessive praise, as excessive as it is unwarranted, bestowed 
on each of these phonetic and other plans “ across the 
water,*® is not an unmixed evil. Obviously the object is 
to sell the hook ; hut it has apparently necessitated the 
institution of an independent journal to criticise these 
systems, expose unfounded pretensions, and help ‘forward 
such as are able t(#31and,the fouchston^ of trial. This is 
done by Browne s Phonographic Monthly y which fumislies 
its readers with facsimile notes of shorthand-writers and 
authors, and thus affords, to all who desire the information. 
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one of the very best possible means of ascertaining what 
are the true Inerits of any such production. 

But to pursue our inquiries. It will be seefi that in 
America, as in England and France — ^to a lesser extent in 
the latter — the competition in shorthand is between systems 
that are phonetic and those that are not — those, that is to 
say, that proceed mainly on the principle of spelling To 
express it in the words of Mr. Scovil, this system is not 
phonetic, except in cases where words are thereby shortened, 
thus securing the main advatj^age of phonography. The 
author, believing the present mode of spelling will never be 
materially altered, and that it is not tlie business of the 
reportf^r to be a pioneer in orthographical reform, ho 
adheres to the orthography of the present day, and the 
shortliand notes are transcribed just as written, and not 
written one way and transcribed another." This latter is 
a difficulty — it certainly is an objection to phonography — 
apd it is one whiJli it is highly^ desirable, for the sake of 
the pupil, should be avoided. And we venture to add that 
all minor improvements in phonography will be as good as 
worthless until and unless this improvement is effected ; 
but this is an improvement which can only be accomjilished 
by the destruction of phonography itself. 

The following, which is from the report of the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson, vol. i. p. 282, shows pretty fairly 
some aspects of the difficulty attending reporting by sound: — 

, “ CroHii-exainwation of a wifne^, 

‘‘ Q. You have produced a, note-book of original steno- 
gr’apbic report of a speech of the President ? 

“ A. Yes, sir. 
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‘‘ Q. Is it of the whole speech ? 

A. the whole speech. 

Q. Was it wholly made by you ? 

A. By me ; yes, sir. 

“ Q. How long did the speech occupy in the delivery ? 

** A. Well, I suppose some twenty or twenty-five 
minutes. / 

“ Q. By ^hat method of stenographic reporting did you 
proceed on that occasion ? 

** A. Pitman's system of phonography. 

“ Q. Which is, as I understand, reporting by sound and 
not by sense ? 

“A. We i;^3port the sense by the sound. * 

“Q. I understand you report fiyisound wholly ? 

“A. Signs. 

** Q. And not by memory of ot attention to sense ? 

“A, No good reporter can report uijless he always pays 
attention and finderstands the sense of what he is 
reporting. 

“ Q. That is the very point I wish to arrive at, whether 
you are attending to the sound and setting it dowti in your 
7 iotatioUy or whether you are attending to the sense and 
setting it down front your tneniory or attention to the 
sense ? 

“A. Both. 

“ Q. Both at thc^^me time J 

A. Yes, siff. * 

Q. Your characters are iirbitrary, are they not; that 
is, they are peculiar to the art ? 

“ A. Yes, sir. 
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“ Q. They. are not letters ? 

“A. No, sir. 

^ Q. Nor words ? 

A, We have word signs. 

“ Q. But generally sound signs ? 

** A. We have signs for sounds, just as the letters of the 
alphabet represent sikunds. 

“ Q. But not tJie same ? 

‘"A. No, sir. 

‘‘ Q. Y ou do not make a sign for every word ? 

'‘A. Almost every word. ‘ Of the ’ we generally drop; 
and indicate that by putting ilje two words closer together. 
Of course, we have rules governing us in \\jriting. 

“ Q. That is, you have signs betpnging to every word, 
except when you drop the particles ? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“ Q. But not, as*^ matter ol course, a sign that is the 
representative of the whole word ? 

** A. Yes, sir, we have signs representing words. 

“ Q. Some signs ? 

*‘A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. For instance, the word ‘jurisprudence,* yon have 
no one sign to represent it ? 

“ A. No, sir. I would write that ‘ j-r-s-p.’ ’* 

% 

^ The examining ^counsel here strikes* a very important 
if not a .cardinal defect of phonography, a»ftd, though the 
* witness was doubtless right ecpough in stating that he him- 
self attended to the sense as well as to the sound, there are 
a “good number of phonographers, not so many amongst 
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reporters as amongst those who are simply sliorthand 
writers, and whose duty it is to reproduce exactly the 
words of^witnesses, who will readily enough confess that 
they know nothing o,f what they have been taking down 
except what they can gather from their notes. The taking 
of notes in a style of writing new to a man who has 
always written previously in a fixed way, is not simply a 
work of difficulty to the hand, it is confusing to the mind, 
and it has at first and continues for long to exercise, so far 
as phonography is concerned, a baneful and pernicious 
effect on the memory. 

Many a man has recounted the advantages lie has 
derived from the practices of phonography — more, per- 
haps, could tell, if they would, jof the injuries it has 
inflicted. How many a lecture, which' might have been 
taken down with a sure advantage to the student, 
though not noted verbatim, has been^completely spoiled 
and lost by the use of these uncertain phonographic em- 
blems, so-called, where Jie “ sea-breeze ” and the “ass 
remembers ” are represented to the eye by the same 
pictures ? J3etter take no note at all of a lecture worth 
listeniijtg to, worth remembering, and worth digesting, than 
occupy and distract your attention in putting down images 
of the words by strokes and dots and dashes which you 
cannot read afterwards, except wdth a staggering^amount of 
disquietude and uncertainty, or with careless inaccuracy, 
while all thewjiile you haVe been unable^to give any intel- 
ligent heed to tfie “ words spoljen.” Now there are scores — 
yes, hundreds — of teachers, in our own country as well as in 
America, who laud the systems they teach to the skies, and 
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reap a not unsubstantial harvest, if we may judge from the 
money which must bo spent in advertising their classes 
and books, yet who, if they were asked to take down them- 
selves a lecture on almost any subjecli, read with no great 
fluency, and were required immediately thereafter to read 
over aloud the notes they had just taken, would cut rather 
a sorry and ridiculous figure. The difficulties, indeed,* or 
defects in phonographic systems are in this respect so 
great, that no boy ought to be allowed to talte notes in 
shorthand of any important facts, until lie has given suffi- 
cient proof of his proficiency in readings of less consequence 
or in passages unlikely to he inaccessible to him afterwards 
for comparison. 

This complaint against shorthand is not new ; in fact, 
the apparent difficulty of writing as quickly as one speaks, 
made Dr. Johnson conclude that it was impossible. 

Boswell tells us, that the system he had, not a regular 
one, but “ a methocfof writing half-words and leaving out 
some altogether,” was a failure. He says that Johnson, 
to- try him, read from Robertson’s History of America^ 
Boswell attempting to take down the citation in writing, 
but it was found that he had it very imperfectly. ^ As to 
Angell’s system, the following* extract goes further and is 
more interesting : — A person was mentioned who, it was 
said, could.jtake down speeches in Parliament. Johnson : Sir, 
it is irap*ossible. I remember one Angell who came to me to 
write for him a preface or dedicatfon to \ bopk upon short- 
.hand; and he professed to write as fast as a man could 


Life, year 1773. 
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speak. In order to try him, I took down a book and read 
■while he wrote ; and I favoured him, for .1 read more 
deliberately than usual. I had proceeded but a very little, 
when be bagged I would desist, for he could not follow 
mjs/’ 

What can be said of a system of writing by which 
‘^^roof^’ becomes as nearly as possible “oppression**;.^ 
“ Soho,** “ Rosseau’*; “ always,*’ “ tw(/ ways” ; “ together,” 

“ altogether, ” or “ I go ” ; “ are in,'* “ writing ** ; “ was,” 

“ us,** and “ use,” and “ easy ” ; in which system a big 
“ m *’ is “ mother,’* but put a “ d ” before it and it stands 
for “distemper”? Further, in which “sent” and “is 
not,” “modes” and “.impossible,” “army” and 
“worm,*’ cfnd “magazine” and “ humbug,” are made as 
like one another as two peas ; 'v^hich is also true of the 
forms for “ anything ” and “ nothing.’* Worse still, when, 
according to the list of your requisitions which the hotel- 
clerk has taken down in phonography^, you are ofiered in 
lieu of the “ oxtail soup ** you did order, some “Castille 
soap ” which you are ready to swear you never men- 
tioned. These are a few of the embarrassments which 
phoneticism — in phonography this would be written as 
fanaticism, but of this we do not complain— —is so 
apt to provoke. This is the state of matters which has 
arisen : Phonographers, at least the most enthusiastic 
of them, see clearly enough that this spelling our 
language in twoi distinct wtiys, one e,for ordinary pur- 
poses and* the other for purposes of quick writtog, 
must be superseded if what they consider true pyo-* 
gress is to be made ; and hence has been instituted the 
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Spelling Reform Association. But though the evils of 
our present spelling in ordinary writing and printing were 
fifty-fold greater than they are in reality, the cure that is 
prOjMsed seems to he considered, with almost universal 
acquiescence, as a hundredfold greater than the diseas^. 
Now, it is with phonographic shorthand that this move- 
ment, which has been nowhere successful except to a very 
limited extent in* Aa^erica, principally originates, and in 
the abolition of .this same phonographic shorthand the 
movement would, save to the reasonable and compara- 
tively insignificant extent to which nin^t men would sanc- 
tion ‘a change in our ordinary spelling, find its well 
deserved quietus and extinction. It istlierefore important 
not only in the interests of shorthand, but^ in this other 
respect not quite directly* connected with our subject, that 
phonography in the Now as well as in the Old World, should 
be discerned and placed in its proper aspect. What is that 
aspect ? That it is^a great obstacle to our educational 
progress. That it occupies the place of better systems and 
should be dismissed. We do not firrogate any authority to 
decide this question. But there should bo an authority, 
and it ought to be decided without delay, and the authority 
should be empowered to make its decision felt. There is 
some guide in America as to the best systems, in the publica- 
tion which we have referred to, and which, for the services 
it renderti to* the common weal in the cause it has espoused, 
hem no small claims^ to State liupport. B^t though without 
official inyestiture to decide this question, ^e ^o claim to 
have a right to express an* opinion on it, both from the 
inquiry and examination we have made into it, and because 
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of long and practical acquaintance with the art. We 
deplore that in our country shorthand is hot sanctioned 
and sup{)orted by that influence and aid which it receives 
abroad. We deplore that it is entirely left to the option of 
pupils whether they shall learn shorthand, and that they 
are without any guide except the active puffers of their 
(iwn particular plans as to what systeip they ought to 
learn. There ought to be in this cotintry, no less than in 
Germany, •a competent staff of men paid by the State to 
look after the interests of an art of so great importance 
and possibilities — more promising in posse probably, than 
in esse~morG important in what it may lead to than what 
it can be in itself, even ‘in a state of much im?proved 
superiority to^that wliich, as .an art or a science, it at 
present possesses. • 

These remarks apply to America and to our own 
country, and to both, probably, in an Qqual degree. Why 
should Germany spend thousands pearly in the protec- 
tion and fostering of tjiis art, and why should England 
and America spend nothing ? Why, further, should 
German state funds be devoted, apparently with no 
niggard hand, to propagating their Gabelsberger system in 
foreign countries, and why should England and America 
he so careless of the interests of shorthand, even at home ? 
These questions we venture to hope will greceive the 
attention ihuy deserve in the right quarters. Our 
immediate provirfce, however, is to ^oint out in what 
direction the Advancement of the art, both with* ourselves 
and with our American cousins, really tends. Well now, 
without insisting at further length on the points 
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already referred to in the chapter on the Essentials of 
Superiority in Shorthand Systems, we again revert to that 
prino^le first started but neglected in England, com- 
mended in France, hut adopted in Germany, and by the 
exertions of German scholars and professors fast spread- 
ing throughout all European nations. That principle is 
Slaving your alphabet',^ as is the case with our ordinary 
writing, composed of characters all on the one slope. 
It is, I know, a principle condemned by one or two 
influential phonographers in this country, and I therefore 
would -here insist on it all the more earnestly. It is said — 
and the argument is exactly what may be expected to have 
force with those who only advance one stage in the con- 
sideration of the point — ^th&t no compensating value can 
be secured, in the way 'of advantage from one-sloped writing, 
for the loss of good stenogra|)hic material involved in the 
throwing away of* ^le geometrical characters. The 
objection is not so valid as it looks. Thfe strokes that 
are thrown away, after all, are only^the straight-down ones 
—often so objectionable to draw — and the back ones. We 
do not by any means raise or discuss or venture to express 
an opinion here and now as to whether writing peapen- 
dioularly, or at the English slope, or writing back-handed 
is the swifter method. Probably that back-writing, the 
Arabic, whiob'is said to be the swiftest in the world, is 
in ftot the quickest style. All^ we conteti^ for is that the 
attempt to write in &ese three different dire^iops at the 
same time is preposterous. HaJbit may reduce, or may have* 
dimitiished, to those now practising it in their systems of 
shorthand, its otherwise plain absurdity. But let anyone 

^ 16 
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begin and write three words, or three letters in the same 
word, one on the straight up and down position, one back, 
and on^ forward, and he will find out the great ajffliotion 
that mode of writing is. There is one thing which the 
lovers of progress in the art will hail with satisfaction. 
It is this. A society composed of the most influential 
•writers of Pitman's system, and of winters of other systems, ' 
of Anderson's, E\erett’s, Gabelsberger’s, Gibson^s, Guest’s, 
Gurney ’st Lewis', Pooknell’s, Taylor's* and others, and 
presided over by a gentleman of eminence and talent, 
has been organised under the name of the ‘‘ Shorthand 
Society.” Prom this society the question here touched 
on will receive, as will all other questions affecting the 
interests of the art, careful,, intelligent, and, so far as 
possible, impartial discussion, no matter what the con- 
sequences may he to individual systems ; and we venture 
to hope that by the deliberations of that society the 
shorthand of ^ur own country, of^ America, and of the 
English-speaking peoj^es all over the world may be 
rescued from its present reproach, and reconstructed on a 
better and broader basis. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

In addition to jthe names mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, the«following ftiay be taken %s amongst the best 
known : — ^ o 

Bailey, Keyes A., “The Reporter’s Guide." New York, 
1845. 
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Bailey, Phine^s, ‘‘A Pronouncing Stenography.’* Bur- 
lington, 1819. 

Bailey, Phineas, “ Phonography.” St. Albans, 1852. 

Day, W. H. China, U.S., 1836. Stetson’s system. 

Fauvel Gouraud, Francis, “ Practical Cosmophonography ; 
a system of writing and printing all the principal lan- 
guages with thpir exact pronunciation, by means of ah 
original universal phonetic alphabet, based upon philo- 
sophical prinoipjes, and representing analogically all the 
component elements of the human voice, as they occur in 
different tongues and dialects ; and applicable to daily 
use in all the branches of business and learning ; illus- 
trated by numerous plates, explanatory of ^e calli- 
graphic, stenophonographic, and typophonographic adap' 
tatioos of the system ; with specimens of the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred languages; to which is prefixed a general 
introduction, elucidating the ofigin and progress of 
language, writing, stenography, phonograpl)y,” &c. &c 
New York, 1850. 

Gould, M. J., “ The G^nographio Eeporter.” Washington. 

Hewett’s *^New Treatise on Stenography^’' Baltimore, 
1824. • 

Hine's “ Handbook of Longhand Abbreviations.” 

Hoyt, Edward 0., “ Phonographic Improvements. Hints 
to Graham, Munson, Marsh, I. Pitman, andB Pitman ” 
Dexter, Mich., 1877. * 

Manger. On Taylor’s principle. Boston, U.S., 1819. 

Marsh, Andrew J., “ Manual of Eeformed Phonetic Short- 
hand.” ^ Sfib Francisco, 1868. 

No^al Stenography. ” The Seven-Hou* system of Shorty 
hand.” By S. W. Davis* Stefiograp\ier,,Lake City, 
Milwaukee C., Mich. • * 

Beedfern, Edeography.” Philadelphia. 

Smith, J. Brown, " The First Fonakigraphic Teacher.'^ A 
guide to a practical acquain;;ance with the liljgrary style 
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of the art of phonochygraphy. An improved substitute 
for long-hand script, and the basic foundation for both 
the nc«;e-taking and reporting styles. It is designed as 
an assistant instructor for teachers, schools, colftges, 

. &c., and adapted ‘to the wants of literary, professional, 
and business men, as well as everybody, &c. Amherst, 
U.S.A., 1876. , 

Smith, John Brown, “ The First Stenographic Teacher." *• 
Amherst, Mass., U.S.A., 1877. • 

Sproat, A? D., ‘‘ A System of Breviscription.” Ohillicothe, 
Ohio, 1846. 

Sproat, A.D., “ Monalpha. An endeavour towards a mon- 
alphic system for printing and writing the English 
language, wherein every distinct element of speech 
shall have its appropriate letter.*' . 


AMERICAN SHORTHAND .WRITERS. 

m 

The following* is a list of the more distinguished of 
American reporters 

Alexander and Easton, reporters of the Guiteau Trial. 
Bonynge, William F. 

Bradley, Geo. B., oflScial reporter, Canadian Parliament. 
Brockway, Mrs. Clara E. 

Brown, Chas. T., barrister, Chicago, 

Bumz, Mrs. E. B. 

Christie, Ralph pf 
Clement Converse. 

*Clephane, James 0. 

Collar, Charles B., Supreme Court, New York. 

Cro8bie, J^s. 8. G. 
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Davison, A. L., of the Ninth Judicial Circuit of Wis- 
consin. 

Devine, Andrew, stenographer for CommitteeSi of the 
H^use, Washington. 

Duffield, W. F. 

Edwards, James K., M.A., of Aberdeen, one of “ the 
House ” corps. 

Ford, Melbourne ‘H., official stenographer, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Fowler, F. W. 

Gensler, Henry J., of the Senate Corps. 

Girvin. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Hattie A. 

Kraft, Frank. 

^ Leland, Theron 0. 

Meyer, Oscar. 

McElhone, John J., oflBcial* reporter, House of Represen- 
tatives. ' 

• 

Mitchell, Robert, stenographer to the Alabama Court 
Claims. 

Murphy, Dennis F , official reporter, U. S. Senate. 

Murphy, Edward V., Senate Corps. 

Nute, Alice, of Scates and Nute, 

O’Dowd, Farrell, Marine Court stenographer. New Ycfrk. 
Payne, W. E. 

Pulsifer, Miss Abbie. 

Pulsifer, J/)8iah Dunn, State Reporter of Decisions. 

Pitftian, Mrs. Benn, ^ied in 1878 — ^ laJ^tof great literary 
ai^d Wsiness ability. 

Bitchie, John, of Chicago. , 

Rodgers, Spencer C., Assembly reporter. 
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Soott-Brdwn, Mrs. D. L. 

Shuey, Theodore F., of the Senate Corps, a» prominent and 
able writer in “ Browne’s Monthly.” 

Smith, Kuel, stenographer in the Courts of Maine. 

Turner, Miss Jennie. 

Underhill, Edward Fiteh, Surrogate’s Court, New York. 
Veitch, D. S., Court of Special Sessions, New York. 
Warburton, Frederick J., Marine Coyrt, ]?few York. 

White, Jqjin H., official reporter of Debates. 

Wood, Frank F., stenographer, Great Mexican R. R. 
Company. 

Wyckoff, William 0., stenographer to the Sixth Judicial 
District, Ithaca. 

Yost, G. W. N. 
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CHAPTEE Xy. 

CONCLUDING RBMAEKS. 

Such, .then, are some of th^ leading plans that have 
appeared on this interesting and importaht branch of 
education, and though, indeed, some progress in England 
has been made since the crude systems of Bright and 
Ramsay, yet but tgo often have the projectors of short- 
hand plans, with the prime necessity for cyrtness staring 
them in the face, and in quest of^ expedition at all cost, 
overlooked the claims of plainness and distinctness. 
Almost every person capable of reflection can tell you at 
once that the two desiderata of shorthand are simplicity 
and swiftness, but there is hardly a single framer of 
shorthand, who, eager to equip himself with a velocity 
that shall appear as more or less dazzling, has not clothed 
himself vnth an obscurity more or less disastrous : “ Dum 
irevis laboro obscu^us jfto** * I eftn pefcua^pd that the 
tqrue’ prog] 50 ss of shorthand, — the real solution of the 
difficulties surrounding it, — ^is to be found in an attentive 
Study of our ordinary longhand writing, and^f its oapa- 
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bilities for rational and grammatical abridgment. Who 
can ever forget the S.P.Q.R. ? Who requires to be twice 
told of t^e D.O.M. ? As is well-known, tlie Romans prac- 
tised many other similar abbreviations, but, unfortun%tely, 
these were carried* by their successors to an almost un- 
limited extent, and that without method or reason, at least 
BO far as any positive proof now exists, so that in France ^ 
in the reign of Phillipe le bel, inti 304, that handsome 
monarch tissued an ordinance prohibiting in all judicial 
Acts, and especially in notarial minutes, all corruptions 
which might render these Acts liable to be misinterpreted 
or falsified ; and, no doubt, as these initial letters, used 
regardless of any fixed pricciple or rule, could not ^ fail to 
become a Source of the most ^annoying inconveniences, it 
was only proper that they should'be ip the most absolute 
manner interdicted from such documents. Therefore, also 
— in the Code of Commerce in France, abbreviations are 
forbidden under penalties varying fi^)m a hundred francs 
upwards. Still, however, many of the abbreviations thus 
proscribed were of sufficient simplicity, and deserved to be 
retained ; but, as very generally happens, in order to re- 
move any clamant evil, a clean sweep of both good and bad 
togefher was then made ; yet, had the pauseless ardour of 
hasty reformers been somewhat controlled by calm reflec- 
tion, many of these abbreviations would have Ijeen retained* 
So®, Co®, No^®, Sgf^*^, 9^'®, X^^®, standing respecJtively for 
somme, comme, « hotaire^ ^gni/icatim^ September, and 
October^ deserved to stand. Indeed, in France, at* the 
present day, these longhand abbreviations are in every- 
day use, because the law could not impose the same 
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obligations on private individuals that it did on public 
oflScials. In addition to Mr. for Mister, and. Mrs. 
for Mistress, Co. for company, St. for street, &a, which 
obtain among ourselves, the French carry their • accepted 
common abbreviations to a consideral)le degree further.' 
The formula S.G.D.G. is to bd seen on nearly every 
.patented article exposed for sale in French shops, the* 
signification being Sans garantie du Gouvernenienty 
Vv. for veuve, Md. for marchand, and various similar 
combinations are to be seen on the signboards of Paris, 
and of every French city. 

The list of such abbreviations used by the Homans was 
very expensive, and those in use in the present day in the 
Eoman Chancery are also ve;*y numerous. 

Now, in presence jof tliese and a* host of similar short 
forms, serving very well th^ purpose of expedition, and 
capable, when adapted to the Tironian signs, as has been 
on many occasions prdted, of application to the purposes of 
recording speeches delivered in t]je Forum, though at a 
great expenditure of labour, the inventors of our shorthand 
might have paused and considered whether there was not 
to be found herein a basis and breadth sufiBcient for still 
further advancement in this same beaten track. There is 
such a thing as one age despising the achievements of the 
preceding, and a danger of its being carried away in the 
quest of themes that are more flattering to their vanity 
than creditable to. th%ir judgment. ♦It might qppear much 
more in consonance with the eager desire for Acdssive pro- 
gress, that the ordinary longhTand characters should each 
and all be represented by simple signs, and that thereby 
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expedition was far more likely to, be accomplished than 
by adopting a set of characters in unison with those hitherto 
prevailing, and which, while serving in some progressive 
measure ihe purposes of shorthand, should also preserve 
•the legibility of longhand, as well also as avoid any injury 
to the historical existence of the words of the vocabulary. 
•Now, this is just, in our opinion, the aspect in which the^ 
problem has presented itself to English constructors since 
the days t)f Willis. They have forgott^ that real progress 
is most frequently slow and gradual, the result of the con- 
stant accumulation of each generation’s small contrihutary 
quota. “ Other men labour, and we enter into their labours,” 
is an axiom no less true* here than elsewhere. In thus 
aiming at too»muoh, shorthand authors have accomplished 
too little. Had the^ aimed at less, they would have 
achieved more. This error having thus been made at the 
outset of the task, it is now necessary to retrace our steps, 
to come back ^to the point of departure, to take up the 
burden where it has bejn laid down by our ancestors, to 
receive the art from their hands as practised by them, to 
inquire attentively, not what is the next possible stage of 
progress, but what is the most rational and elastic, and to 
proceed therewith, thus tracing out on a sure and more 
satisfactory, though perhaps, at first sight, less imposing 
basis, the task that we have to perform. 

The object of this review is to show that mord attention 
ought to be^paid to th© capacities foi^ contraction afforded 
by our cohiifton longhand, with the object of thus discover* 
ing some intermediate style* of writing between the wind»* 
rapidity of sjjprthand, tantalising to read, and the tardy 
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treads of longhand, equally exigent of time to write — ^to 
discover, in short, a method which shall unite in a 
practical manner something of the brevity of shorthand 
with tfie legibility of longhand. I do not propound here 
and now any system by which this may te obtained — that* 
I leave now to others, or to another time — but what I wish 
to insist upon is (his, that no suihcient encouragement is 
given in this country to the study of shorthand There- 
fore it is that shorthand- writing has made jfo little 
progress — therefore, in some measure, it is that there is 
neither consummate shorthand system nor good short- 
hand teacher, in this re-pect our country presenting a 
marked contrast to the educational condition of Continental 
countries, especially Germany. It may be urged in reply 
lo this view that sufficient encouragfement is always held 
out by the reward obtainable .by any individual, apart from 
any patronising encouragement. Ours, it is said, is a 
commercial country, aiul although in Germany the iState 
rewards by rich endowments the teacj^ers of shorthand, there 
being, professorial chairs for instruction in the art in some 
of their universities, while in our country there is none, yet, 
it is contended, the reward which a discriminating public 
always holds out in its golden patronage of an invention 
really worthy of the name, is after all, perhaps, the very 
best method of stimulating exertion. Whatever truth there 
may be in* this contention, it would seem only reason- 
able enough that somfe method of evokingHhe jDompetiiive 
talent that may exist throughout the country oh this sub- ^ 
ject should be adopted. There*cannot be a doubt of tbe 
great importance of shorthand properly applied. Short* 
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hand is indeed one of the principal features of the age. 
.Why should not, in all our public schools, its study be 
considered an indispensable branch of education ? It was 
so taught two thousand years ago. Consider what facilities 
it lends to the acquirement of knowledge in almost every 
department of learning. Perhaps the cultivation of the 
memory is one of the most important .parts of a liberal 
education — all our knowledge, after ‘all, and all our acquire- 
ments, all our progress, indeed, being ‘ measurable by the 
grasp which memory is enabled to apply. It is not, as 
Montaigne says, what a man knows, as how a man .knows 
— that is, not the extent but the character of his knowledge, 
the grasp of it, which entitles him to consideration as a 
scholar or otherwise ; and no. one at all acquainted with 
the subject, or who has given to it the slightest reflection, 
will question this truth, that the memory is especially 
strengthened by the practice of taking down sentences to 
dictation. By this habit is improved, in a very marked 
degree, the quality of j^ttendon, which more, perhaps, than 
any other, tends to a man’s real intellectual growth. • Our 
present longhand is, perhaps, too slow to enable the pupil 
to derive from the practice of dictation all the benefits 
it is fitted to confer. But, it is answered, of what use 
is the teaching of shorthand in schools, in view of the 
unsuitable character of the existing systems ? What 
is the use of burdening boys of ten, twelve* or four- * 
teen with ^ whSl mAi engaged fSr many years in 
.daily pracfising, are not without their’ diflScult^es 
in deciphering. Admitting/ which is not the -case, 
that this m^ be placing the matter a little too ,high, 
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representing the difficulties as greater than they really 
are, yet it is sufficiently plain that 'the defects in the 
existing systems of shorthand are such as in the meantime 
to render uniform or standard proficiency in the art a 
matter of very considerable if not almost insuperable diffi- 
culty. Is not a good system possible in our country no 
less than in Germany ? We think it is. Is the English 
language of such a character as to he more difficult to be 
represented accurately and briefly than that of Germany ? 
Surely not. While in Germany shorthand writing has been 
popularised to a great extent, embracing among its adepts 
all classes of the population, and while also in France con- 
siderable progress has been made in improving the best 
systems which obtain among them, no less than among 
ourselves, by development of the English writer, Taylor, 
yet in our country less real progress has been made in this 
important branch of ijducation than in either of these our 
two rivals. To produce a proper realisation of this fact, 
we would recommend that the Uniyersities — the supposed 
guardians of the learning of the country — should look to 
the matter, and devise some scheme by which a subject of 
80 much importance as shorthand should be properly con- 
sidered. While in our country it has been left to men of 
little or no learning, with solitary exceptions, to write on 
this topic, in .Germany the writers on the art are men of 
profound erudition. With us it is differe^pt, and so are the 
results. Consequently there is abundant r6om, ,from a cur- 
sory examination of any of our current systems of shorthand,, 
for an opinion quite unfavourable of them, as instruments 
for accomplishing the object which they propose as 
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their ultimate aim, namely, to write as quickly as one 
speaks. It may be thought by people who have not given 
the subgeot much consideration, that sufficient proficiency 
can at any time be obtained by, say, the best of the fore 
most systems, assuming Taylors to be so, and that the art 
must be always more or less regarded as an acquirement 
attended by very considerable difficulty; so that, there- 
fore, as long as we can have the speeches of our leading 
men reported with such great accuracy as is now done in 
the public prints, so long as by professional shorthand 
writers, when expedition is required, the proceedings of 
public bodies or the disputes of litigants can be overtaken 
with all the despatch desirable, it is not worth while to go 
out of our w^y in order to make popular an accomplish- 
ment of this sort, w^ich should be viewed more as an 
adjunct than as an essential, •more as a means than an end 
in a classical education. It may said that though the 
existing systems do present in their naked forms very 
formidable difficulties, ^^yet, in the hand of an ingenious 
man, by practice and perseverance, these difficulties ccin be 
avoided, and expedients adopted for attaining all the cer- 
tainty and all the swiftness that may in ordinary circum- 
stances be demanded. That is one way of looking at the 
matter, but it is not a very commendable one ; for the 
limitation of this art to an adventitious few rather than to 
the general many pf the population in an age so peculiarly 
educational cSS thfe present, cannot be a matter for pleasant 
.contemplation ; and it does not require much thought to 
foresee, if shorthand writing could be established on some- 
thing like thj^iasis of longhand, or if our present longhand 
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writing could only be abbreviated to the extent of one-balf 
or say one-fourth — and we believe all this and much more 
is possible — still preserving its legibility, how gr«at and 
valuable an advance would thereby immediately be Achieved. 
At present, in our Scotch Supreme and Sheriff Courts,* since 
the Act permitting the recording of the evidence to be done 
by skilled shorthand writers, instead of as formerly by the * 
judge’s own hand, the“ public business of the courts has 
been greatly expedited; but how much greater would be the 
expedition if, instead of tlie shorthand now in use in these 
courts,. a system of shortened longhand were to be adopted, 
which could be legible enough to all parties, and obviate the 
the subsequent and tedious transefiption from the shorthand 
writer’s notes, which must now be done either by himself or 
someone writing to his dictation. All that great drudgery 
and labour could be saved, and when the day’s proof had 
closed, these abbreviated longhand notes would, without 
any further addition, be the completed record of the 
evidence. This is by no means §o unfeasible a project 
as might at first be supposed, for, according to the terms 
of the Act empowering the appointment of shorthand 
writers, it is specially provided that the judge shall diejiate 
the evidence. In that way less confusion prevails in the 
taking of the evidence than in the usual method of question 
and answer, when, as in nine cases out of ten the witnesses 
’are persons* of only average intelligence, %nd who, in giving 
their evidence, fall into all sorts of mistakelTas t® the mean- 
ingof their questioners, and their questioners occasionally fall • 

* The shorthand writers in these courts are sw^n officials, and 
th^ reports are the authoritative records of the evioe. oe. 
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into all sorts of mistakes as to the mep,ning of their witnesses. 
When the witnesses of course are educatdd and the exa- 
miners-r-as Glasgow procurators always are — capable men, 
and when they both know very well what they are 
‘talking about, tlien there is, perhaps, no method of 
taking the evidence so satisfactory as that of doing so by 
•-question and answer. But in the majority of cases in the* 
inferior courts, the rule of dictating', as it is the statutory 
rule, is *also by far the most satisfactory one as regards 
the ends of justice. Well, this being so, as already hinted, 
by a well-founded style of abbreviated longhand, the 
evidence could be taken down at the time without the 
necessity of subsequent transcription, which would be a 
great saving*both of time and labour, as well as a much 
more satisfactory method in more ways than one. Many 
may think that this day is» yet a good way off, but it 
may not be so far removed as migjit at first sight be 
imagined. Sj^ch a system of abb^viated longhand, how- 
ever, would not be mqst "conspicuous in its advantages in 
connection with law courts, but for students attending 
lectures at college, for men of business, for the lawyer 
himself and not his clerks only, even for the litterateur, 
for the amanuensis, for the secretary, for people in 
almost every position of life, it would be fraught with 
advantages. In fine, there is no good reaspn why short- 
hand should uot l^e placed on as solid a foundation a^ our 
common wjritin^, and why it ought not to be quite a^ 
. general an accomplishment. It would, for one ‘thing, mini- 
mize the labours of the reporters for the press, some of the 
heaviest of ^rose labours consists in the transcription of 
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their notes^ not to speak of despatcli, which is a matter ot 
so great importance with the public press of this day. 
For a really verhaiim report, such limited abbreviation 
would* not, of course, avail.* The saving of labour 
which would thereby be effected would* be very great, and 
hailed very generally as a boon. A point which has 
.not been touched in connection with this topic, how- 
ever, is this — that owing to the unsettled state of the law 
of copyright at present in our country, any man with an 
invention of this kind would be slow to divulge it. It 
might be very difficult for such a person, even after 
publication, to establish his claim — at least, to secure 
his profit in the invention, tin that way, what has 
been above suggested as^ to the establishment of a 
university board for the* consideration of the subject, 
by inviting competition fropa writers on the art, would 
be found, perhaps, to be highly serviceable. In such a 
board, men with anything really worth offering would have 
evety confidence to lay their claims^ assured of an impartial 
examination. 

It is often said by reporters and those most con- 
versant with this art, that it matters not what system 
you write, or of what nature it be, provided you* can 
read it. Where the most obtruded methods have been 
so very deficient, such a sentiment may, with the un- 
. reflecting, naturally find expression, but to the scholar and 
to hfin who would \^sh to o^en as wida^ as possible all 
the avenues of knowledge, such a sentiment; ft worthy , 

* But verbatim work with London newspapers appears to be at 
present very much on the decline. 
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only of reprobation. For him it is a matter of com- 
paratively little consequence that a numerically small 
body of, men, by the possession of an apology of the art, 
which in* some of their hands is an admirable instruiment, 
though irreducible to proper rules, should be able to main- 
tain a comfortable position in life, or a respectable standing 
in society. What to him is of grievoqs consequence is 
that that which ought to be the means of accelerating the 
progress learning, and which should not only be a 
saving of time and labour, but also a most important aider 
in the cause of education, by the diffusion of its inestim- 
able blessings far and wide should be “ so cribbed, cabined, 
and confined.’* The whole subject, therefore, is one.worthy 
of serious attention, as it is maiyfestly discreditable in a high 
degree that an art which might *be the means of universal 
beneficence should thus be disappointed of its splendour 
and its strength. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,*^ first of all to the 
individual, afterwards to the mass^ and it . is mainly by 
the bettering, the broadening, and the promotion of our 
national knowledge that we enhance the influence of our 
national character, and exalt the character of our national 
power. The shifting current of our advancing orb makes 
that an impulse of the hour ; and ’tis thus the guardian 
genius of Britain invokes her manhood and her youth: Go 
forth, my sons, go forth and conserve, conserve and sustain, 
the high traditions of my imperial name ; go “forth and 
embellish, epibellfeh aifd glorify, the Rowing annals ol my 
jinternatiohal* renown ; if now, indeed, less largely than of 
yore by the art of war and ill the shock of arms, yet still it 
may be no les^nobly, no less wisely, and no less well, by 
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extending from day fo day, and from year to year, with 
constancy, with resolution, with Christianity of heart, o*er 
all the teeming millions of mankind, the peaceful circle 
of my intellectual sway. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING AND 
SHORTHAND. 

AMERICA. 

British Columbia. 

The debates here are reported by the employes of the Press. 
The reports are made at the •convenience or pleasure, and at 
the cost of, the proprietors of the newspapers. They are said 
to be meagre, imperf&t, and frequently incorrect. The 
debates on the question of Confederation were reported fully 
at the cost of the Government. 

Canada. 

The only system of shorthand based upon other than 
phonetic principles in Canada, or in the United Stateif, that 
has attained any degree of success, is that invented by the 
Rev. W. E. Scovil, of Kingston, N.B., and first published in 
1867. The system has also been introduced by the son of its 
autl^r, with some success, into the United States. It is» 
indeed, as it seem! to us, tlie only syStem pf indigenous 
groMh in America ; the others, such as;Munsoli’s,» Graham’s, 
aiid^ Longley’s, being at the. best mere modifications of 
Pitman’s, of England. Lindsley’s Tachyffraphy, and Pro- 
fessor Gray’s “Lightning System,” and Upham’s seem to 
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have met with second-rate favour, ^rom the specimen of 
Scovil’s, given in another column, it will be seen to approach 
more closely than most of our English systems to the three 
rules lafd down in our history as essential to superioirity in 
^orthand. But, fqr fuller information on this point, the 
reader is referred to the chapter on American systems. 

So far as the Dominion Parliament is concerned, it would 
appear, from papers presented to the Epglish Parliament • 
three sessions ago, that the reporting .of the debates had till 
then beenjeft to private enterprise, withetut being subjected 
to any supervision or control on the part of* the Govern- 
ment ; that ill Ontario the debates arc not officially reported ; 
and that in Quebec no measures had yet been taken to report 
the debates, but that during the session several editors pub- 
lished on their own accounii the discussions taking jjlace in 
the Legislatare. 

It seems, however, tlyit since the issue of these papers the 
Dominion House of Commons has con6ludcd a contract for 
reporting and publishing their debates. The contractor, Mr. 
Kichardson, is bound to report speeches delivered in the 
French language, as well as in English, for the sum of 
*55*6,000. The ’stalf numbers seven men. The Canadian 
Senate have their proceecKngs reported and published by the 
firm of Holland Brothers. The cost of the work, in both 
cases, seems to have been fixed on the lowest possible- scale, 
and, as a consequence, it is stated that the official reports are 
not satisfactory. 

N6va Scotia. 

As regards the House of Assembly, a conetract for the 
sessional reporting^ is awarded every year by thfe Govern- 
ment. This^ con^-act embraces every^ expense connected 
with reporting and publishing the debates. The . contractor 
engages his own assistants, and enters into his own arrange- 
ments with the newspapers, his contract usually obliging ‘him 
to furnish copies of the debates to at least two leading 
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journals — one Government and one Opposition. The reports 
appear simultaneously. The leading debates of the session, 
such as the debates on the Address, or the Financial State- 
ment, ^re reported verbatim, or nearly so. Debates on 
merely local matters or ordinary routine ^re reported only in 
substance. All the proceedings are said to be '‘phono- 
graphically ” reported. At the close of the session the 
iebates are published in pamphlet form. 

The amount of the whole contract is 2,000 dollars. This 
|covers the cost of pi^inting the debates in two daily Journals, 
as well as thef preparation of 150 copies of the pamphlet for 
distribution at the discretion of the Government. 

The Council reports are not so heavy as those of the House 
of Assembly, nor are they published at so great a relative 
length. The Government employ a Council reporter, at a 
salary of 400 dollars a session, and make their own arrange- 
ments as to the printing, the l^eports b^ing usually printed in 
one leading journal on' each side of politics, but not collected 
in pamphlet form at the close of the session as are those of 
the Assembly. 

New Brunswick. 

When official debates (so called because reported and pub- 
lished at public expense) of the proceedings of the Legislature 
have been reported and published, the course usually adopted 
has been to appoint a committee to call for tenders for^ re- 
porting and publishing such debates. If the suggestioais of 
the committee are agreed to, the debates are reported and 
published on terms settled between the committee and the 
contractor. 

• In 1870,* the terms for the House of Assembly were at the 
rate of ten dollars a Aay. The^ committed also ^agreed and 
contracted fpr the publication of the debates fer ihe whole 
session on the following terms 

6,000 copies, per sheet of 4 pages ^21 60o. 

Each additional 1,000 copies . ^3 76o. 
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Imperial quarto, with three columns on each page — ^the 
debates to be published three times a week at least. 

As regards the Legislature of New Brunswick, a committee 
is also appointed to make arrangements for report? ^g and 
publishing, and it appears that on the last occasion it was 
contracted that the debates of that body should be published 
in the five or six principal newspapers for the sum of d640. 
• The debates of the Assembly have not beep officially reported* 
and published since 1870. 

Pkince Edwakd Island. 

For several years it has been the practice of the Legislative 
Council and the House of Assembly at the commencement of 
each session to appoint official reporters to their respective 
Houses, who are paid for their services out of the contingent 
expenses of tlie Legislature. The debates are published by 
contract duly tendered for. Each member of the Legislature 
is furnished with a certain number of sheets of debates from 
time to time, as they are published during the session. After 
the rising of the Legislature each member receives a half- 
bound copy of the debates for his private use. A large 
number of copies of the debates, half-bound, are also fur- 
nished to the librarian* and placed in the library of the 
Legislature. 

Manitoba. 

• 

The debates of the Legislature are not reported in any 
official form. Such reports as are presented to the public are 
due to the enterprise of the proprietors of the newspapers. 

^ United States, 

In the linitei^ States the practice *of officially reporting 
^the debates* of Congress at the public expense is of’ long 
standing, and official stenographers are employed in tlie 
Courts of the (Jjty of New York, of New Orleans, and other 
law courts. As stated under the head of Canada, the systems 
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used are principally phonetic. By a resolution of the Senate 
of August 7th, 1846, each member of the Senate was author- 
ised to subscribe for twelve copies of the debates of Congress, 
as published in the Congressioiml Globe, provided the reports 
of the said debates shall be subject to *the revision of the 
speakers, and shall be mixed with no extrinsic matter, 
whether political or otherwise. The resolution further pro- 
•vided for the cost gf the work, and directed the Secretary of • 
the Senate to contract with tlie publishers for the same. In 
1854 the Senate passed the following resolution : — » 

“ That the Secretary of the Senate be and is hereby directed to 
contract with the proprietor of the Globe for 5,022. additional copies 
of the Congressional Globe and appendix, for the present Congress.” 

Under this resolution the members of the Senate of the 
thirty-tjiird Congress received each a distributive share of 
these copies in addition to his twelve copies fiuthorised by 
the resolution of August 7th,*1846, , 

In 1856 the Senate' adopted the following order : — “ That 
each member of the Senate be henceforth supplied with the 
same number of the Congressioiud (Hole and appendix, and at 
the same price per copy^^s was supplied to the members of 
the Senate for the last Congress.” This orher, being pro- 
spective in its operation, has contimSed since its adoption to 
serve as the basis for the distribution of the Congressional 
Globe and appendix to the members of the Senate, the Vice- 
President and Secretary each receiving an equal quota with 
Senators. In addition to the Congressional Globe, whifch is 
not completed and bound until after the close of the session, 
each Senator is furnished during the session with two copies 
of the Daily Globe, which contains tlie debates and pro- 
’ceediiigs of the Senate as they occur from day to day. 

The foregoing extracts of tlie Senale repi'bsent> the practice 
in that body to the year 1871. ^ * 

*The following extracts fromi Mr. Barclay’s Digest of the 
Buies of the House of Representatives will coniplete the review 
of the practice to the same year of 1871 : — 
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“ The daily proceedings of the House, ^including the debates, are 
published in the Congressional Globe ; and in order to facilitate the 
reporting of the same, the door-keeper was directed, by a resolution 
of the H^puse, to provide chairs for its reporters, to be placed in front 
of the clerk’s desk. 

. “ An appropriation if^ annually made to furnish each member and 
delegate with twenty-four copies of the Congressional Globe and 
appendix. 

“A record is required to be made in the Congressional Globe, 
immediately after the names of those voting in the affirmative and 
negative, of those not voting on any calls df yeas and nays. 

“ By tliCf Act of July 4, 1864, the clerk is directed to purchase from 
the publishers, for each representative and delegate oi that and bach 
succeeding Congress who has not heretofore received the same, one 
complete set of the Congressional Globe and appendix ; that and the 
other provisions of the said Act to be abrogated by either Cdngress 
or the publishers after two years’ notice. The notice required by the 
foregoing Act is given by Congress in the Acts of March 2, 1867. 

“ By the joint resolution of March 3, 1869, the »Toint Committee on 
Public Printing are authorised to cofitract with the proprietors of the 
Globe for reporting and pTihlishing the debates in Congress for the 
term of two years, on and from the 4th March 1869. 

“By the Act of March 2, 1865, :t is provided that the proceedings 
of Congress shall be published in the Daily Globe of the subsequent 
to the day such proceedings were had, an'& delivered to both Houses 
at their time of rweeting ; but the daily publication of not more than 
forty columns of such prqpeedings is required, and speeches not 
actually delivered shall be postponed until the same can be published 
without increasing the extent of proceedings beyond forty columns.” 

It should be observed that members of Congress can 
obtaki permission to print speeches without previously 
delivering them ; hence the regulation respecting speeches 
not actually delivered.” This practice has several advan- 
tages, with, at any rate, one disadvantage, that of allowing 
a member’s spcech^to go forth to the world without a pre- 
vious opportpiiity^f rejAy in the House'. Further than this, 
it may also® be observed that members can withhold for 
“correction their delivered speeches, and have them printed, 
not in the order of the debate, but subsequently as iso- 
lated speeches.^ Facilities as to copies of bills and resolu- 
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tions, lists and addresses of members, are granted by Congress 
to the publishers of the Globe. 

irom the Act of April 2, 1872, it appears that a contract 
was ei^^ered into “for the reporting and printing* of the 
debates in Congress for the term of two ^ears on and from 
the 4th of March 1871,” and was similar to those of pre- 
vious years. But in that Act it was provided that public 
•competition should be invited in futoe contracts, and that 
“ no debates shall \)e re^ported or published at public expense 
after the close of the present Congress, except upop written 
contracts entered into therefor under the authority of Con- 
gress.” It was supposed that Congress was paying too 
much for the service rendered. Moreover, it has at times 
been alleged that the reporting was not always satisfactory. 
It should be stated that, according to this Act, “ no person 
shall be* employed as a reporter for the House vrithout the 
approval of the Speaker of .the House^” 

Before the forty-second Congress expired, together with 
the above-mentioned contract, public bids were invited for 
the service. There was a competition, which did not, how- 
ever, result in a contracif? Accordingly, in an Act of March 2, 
1873, making appropriations for sundry civiP expenses, it is 
provided under Public Printing “ that for both Houses of 
Congress a sum of ^1,000,000 be appropriated, that the last 
proviso to the Act of April 2, 1872, is hereby repealed : 
Provided that until a contract is made the debates shall be 
printed by the Congressional printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Public Printing on the part of the 
Senate.” As regards the cost of this system of officially 
reporting the debates, it may be stated that, according to the 
•Act April 2, 1872, “ for the purpose ?5.foresaid there be 
appropriated and paii the sum^of ^400,0d0 (say £80,000), 
or so* much thereof as may be necessary, the amourrts having 
bebn approved, as in previous y§ars, by the Secretary of the * 
Senate, and by the Clerk of the House, or their representa- 
tives.” In supplying deficiencies in appropriations for 1878 
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an additional suni of ^42,000 was paid to the contractors 
“ for reporting and the publication of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the forty-second Congress.” It is not clear 
whether this sum is for all three sessions, or only in addition 
to the above ^^400, 000. 

In a recent session of Congress, as in others, there were 
voted in the Senate, “ for tlie usual additional compensation 
to the reporters of tlic Senate for the Cowjresdonal Globe 
$%00 each, ,jf4,000 (say dBSOO), and similarly the same sum of 
*^4,000 (say £800) in the House of Eepresentatives ” {vide 
Act of March 2, 1873, making appropriation for the legisla- 
tive and other expenses). 

There was, towards the close of that session, much dis- 
cussion in the House of Eejircsentatives as to the printing of 
the (Jowjresdonal Globe, and in the course of it Mr. Beatly 
stated, in ^a speech on February 22, that the ‘‘ total cost of 
printing the* Globe for the second session, forty-second Con- 
gress, was ^246,555 ^50c. (say £49,311).” To this amount, 
should apparently be added the two sums of £800 mentioned 
ill the preceding paragraph, making a total in excess of 
£60,000 per session. It is probab’.o tliat this cost will in 
future bo reduced to a little over £30,000 per session, inas- 
much as a newspaper Q^tablishnient of Washington offered 
to perform the service for $1^0,000, or, say, £30,000 per 
session. 

In addition to the official reporters of the debates,* who 
have the advantage of a special position near the centre of 
the floor of the House, the reporters of the Press are 
admitted to special galleries in each House ; and in the 
House of Eepresentatives it appears, by a resolution of 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

c * C 

* Mr. Eeel^eB, the Brothers Murphy, and Mr. Sutton, the Messrs 
Murphy alone being shorthand writers, and they * use. Pitman’s 
system, but there are many oldcial stenographers attached to the 
Senate ; only one of these, a Mr. Hincks, uses stenography, the rest 
are phonographeA. Mr. Hincks died a year or two ago. 
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January 18, 1866, that the Speaker is to “ appoint a com- 
petent stenographic reporter, to continue in office until 
otherwise ordered, by the House, whose duty it shall be to 
report in shorthand, on the order of any of the standing or 
special "^mmittees of the House, such proceeding^ as they 
may deem necessary, and when ordered 'to be printed, pro- 
perly index and supervise the publication of the same ; and 
who shall receive therefor an annual compensation at the 
rate now allowed by regulation for reporting court-martial 
proceedings.” 

The system^of offifcially reporting at the public expense the 
debates and proceedings of Congress would seem, therefore, 
to involve the cost of the above-mentioned official reporter of 
cojnmittees and the cost of officially reporting and i)rinting 

in the Congressumal Olohe those debates and proceedings. 

• 

Bkazil. 

• 

Brazil has no system of shorthand of native growth. 
Taylor’s, adapted to the Portuguese tongue by Jose Perira, ia 
mainly used by the note-takers of the Jornal do Cornmercio, 
and of the Correio M^ercf^itil, who report officially the pro- 
ceedings of the Chamber of Deputies, and of the Senate 
respectively. Gabelsberger’s is also,^it is said, used. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Two shorthand-writers are employed, since 1855, to report 
the debates in the House of Kepresentatives, and two in# the 
Upper Chamber ; the system used is a modification of the 
Spaniard Marti’s, which, as pointed out elsewhere, is an 
adaptation of Taylor’s to the Spanish language. 

VENEZUgLA. 

Here stenographers are also officially employe^ to record 
thejDroceedings of the Congress of the Eepublic. A Spaniard, 
named Chaquet, of the school df Marti, is regarded as the 
first who introduced shorthand into Yenel^ela. At the 
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colleges of Caracas and Vargas shortjiand is a regular branch 
of education. Blanco, the rector of the latter seminary, is 
the author of a system based on the English ones. 


AUSTEALIAN COLONIES. 

English systems of shorthand are mainly — if not, indeed, 
exclusively — employed by the Parliamentary reporters of our 
Australiwi colonies. 

New South Wales. 

There are no reports of the proceedings of Parliament in 
New South Wales, except such as the proprietors of the daily 
papers published in Sydney provide for themselves.^ There 
is a gallery in each House set apart for the reporters, but no 
other aid is afforded at the public expense. 

New Zealand. 

The debates are reported by six resporters, viz. one chief 
reporter at £500 a year, and five reporters at £250 a year 
each. The reports, which are taken very fully, are printed 
in the Government printing-office, proof slips being supplied 
to members for correction, and then made up into pamphlet 
form and published bi-weekly. Two or three bound volumes 
(according to the length of the session) are issued after the 
closJ of the session. The pamphlets are supplied gratis to 
members of Parliament, some public offices, the press, and 
AthensBums and public institutes. In other cases the charere 
for them is 6d. each. 

t Que£NSLAND. 

There < is ^ a system of official Parliamentary shorthand 
' reporting in operation at Jlrisbane. The permanent staff 
consists of three reporters, receiving each £400 a year, their 
position and duties being regulated by joint resolution of 
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both Houses. Besides reporting debates ^verbatim they act as 
-clerks of Select* Committees, and report the evidence taken 
before Select Committees, and that of witnesses at the bar. 

The^erms of appointment of the two reporters attached to 
the Assembly place their services at disposal for Parlia- 
mentary or Government work throughout the year, whether 
Parliament is sitting or not. The Speaker exercises his 
.discretion when to direct the reporting of Committee work. • 
Printed copies of Ihe official report of the debates of each 
week are placed in the hands of members on the day of 
meeting (Tuesday) of tlie following week. The practice of 
supplying members with proofs for correction used to obtain, 
but it worked so unsatisfactorily, and created so much expense 
and delay, that it has been discontinued. 

• Soutn Austkalia. ^ 

At Adelaide, Parliamei^tiH'y reporting is performed by 
eontract. The terms •of tlie contract entered into in August 
1878 are, that the contractors shall edit and publish in 
the South Australian llrijisier reports of the debates and 
proceedings of the Lbgitlative Council and Assembly respec- 
tively, such reports to consist of a fair abstract of all speeches 
on ordinary matters, and a compleU and accurate report of 
all speeches of general iiublic interest. Proof slips are also 
furnished to members, and no charge is made for corrections 
or alterations, provided the slips are returned by a certain 
hour. Within one month from the close of each Parlia- 
mentary Session the contractors are bound to furnish 250 
copies of the report of such session, in large octavo, bound 
and indexed. . ' 

/ . The G(5vernment pays the contractors, £4 lOe. per 
day for reporting arM other d!lities,»wheni the ^Houses do 
not ,sit beyond four hours, for each day’s report. If the 
Hauses sit beyond four hours the sum of 10s. per day is * 
paid.’ For the 250 copies of t*he reports dehvered at the' 
close of the session, the Government agrees to pay JB225, 

17 
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Tasmania. ^ 

No oflScial report was, prior to 1877, mad^j of the debater 
in the Hk)uses of Parliament at Hobart Town. The members 
of the Press are admitted to the galleries of the r'""pective 
Chambers, and the reports appear in the public newspapers. 
In all important debates pretty full newspaper reports are 
given of the speeches of the leading members, but on 
ordinary occasions the debates appear in a very condensed 
form. It was supposed that a moife elaborate system of 
reporting Vould not bo attended with any public advantage ; 
but an official report, we are informed, is now made. 

Victoria. 

The proceedings of both Houses at Melbourne are taken 
down by an efficient staff of .shorthand writers (three are found 
sufficient fOr Jihe purpose), who are appointed by, and’ receive 
fixed salaries from, th<^ Govcrnlnent for the performance of 
their duties. The reporters are held responsible for the 
accuracy of their work. The printing is executed at the 
Government printing-office, and as the session proceeds the 
speeches are published in parts onSb a week, each number 
generally containing the ; debates up to about seven days 
previously. An index to the wliole is prepared when the 
session is finished, when also the numbers are bound up in 
volumes. This system has been in operation since 1866, and 
on the whole is found to be economical and efficient. 


AUSTEIA. 

Gabelsberger aj^d Stolze divide between them the steno- 
graphic empire it Ausikia ; 6ut it is aslerted, apparently with 
good gretunt, that the followers of Gabelsberger ar©> very 
much more numerous than Jhose of his great rival Wilhvalm 
titolze. 

With regard to the method of reporting the debates of 
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the Austrian Reich syath we append the following in- 
formation : — ; 

In both Houses of the Austrian Reichsrath protocpls of the 
proce^lpgs are at once drawn up by their reporters, which, 
with the exception of those of the final sitting of the sessioh, 
are always read at the next session, and verified by the 
respective Houses. 

These protocol^ give only the tenour of the proceedings* 
as shortly as possible.* They do not give the debates in full, 
but confine themselves to matters of the greatest importance, 
such as mofions before the House and votes taken on them. 
Besides this, the transactions of the Reichsrath are taken 
down, word for word in shorthand, and printed at each 
sitting. These stenographic reports form the stenographic 
protocols of both Houses. The members of the Reichsrath 
are supplied with them, and they arc sent to. the different 
ministries and their libraries, and mre sold at the State 
printing-office. 

These protocols are drawn* up by the bureau appointed for 
the stenographic seryice of the Reichsrath. 

This bureau is not formed of officials especially named for 
it, or assigned to it, but is under the care and direction of 
the stenographic service in the lleichsrath, a concession 
having been granted by that body to the professor of steno- 
graphy, Leopold Bonn, to the effect that an agreement 
should be come to with him with respect to the manage- 
ment of this business from session to session. 

In accordance with this agreement, the so-called “Director 
of the Stenographic Bureau ” is alone responsible for the 
accurate, ^unAtual, and prompt despatch of the stenographic 
busiz^ess. 

With regard to payment, a stipulation' is rftade that a 
remittance be granted to him each month during tfie session, . 
while, on the other hand, tlie constitution of his office, 
the choice of assistants, and their remui^pration, are left 
entirely to him. 
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For the verification of the stenographic work, each House 
appoints examiners from its own body. Their inode of testing, 
however, except on remarkable occasions, is very summary 
— the stemographic notes being revised by the dire^^-^r, and 
tte more important speeches also, as a rule, looked over by 
the speakers. 

By the aid of the stenographic system there further 
appears another lithographed correspondence {Reichsraths • 
Correspondent), respecting the proceedings of the Eeichsrath, 
by whiclf these transactions are communicated to the 
journalists, who fill with them the space allotted to the Par- 
liamentary debates ; and the evening papers, on the day of 
sitting, always begin with the rci)orts of the Parliamentary 
debates. 

This Correspondenz, which appears either durijpg the 
sitting or a ehort time after, contains the most essential 
part of the transactfons which have taken place, and 
is edited by the Director of the Stenographic Bureau, 
with the approbation of the Government, but at his own 
expense. ^ , 

For this pijrpose there exists, under the orders of the 
director, a Private Correspondence Bureau, consisting of 
three shorthand-writers, educated for journalism, and five 
assistants. 

The former work by “turns” at the shorthand- writers* 
table in the Chambers, and as soon as they have taken down 
sufficient notes tliey dictate an article to the assistant steno- 
graphers, who write it down in Indian ink on strips of paper 
previously prepared, which are then fastened in sheets and 
transferred for printing to the lithographic press, which 
is fitted up in ca^i of the t^o Houses^ * * 

This arrangement makes it possible for the Vienna journals, 
which are subscribers to the Cor respondent , to begin' their 
reports during the sitting, and to finish them within, tfiree 
hours after its Conclusion. 

Each journal then edits the correspondence according to 
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its own party views,* and to the greater or less space it 
devotes to Parliamentary reports. 

The Official Imperial and Royal Vienna Qazette cgpies the 
oorresp^dence word for word, and the provineial Press 
borrows its reports of the Eeichsrath from the Vienna new's- 
papers. 


• BELGIUM. 

The systems here follow their French neighf)ours and 
come to the Belgians through the French from England. 
On the separation of Belgium from Holland, and its erection 
into *an independent kingdom, Lagache, the French steno- 
grapher, came to Brussels, and afterwards Delsart and 
Tardieli, also from Paris, superintended the repojrting of the 
proceedings in the Chambei^ of Deputies ; the* system they 
inaugurated is for the* most part observed still to-day, both 
in the Senate and the Clianj^ber of Deputies. The emolu- 
ments of the reporters range from 1,500 francs to 3,500 francs 
for the forty or fifty l3ittiljgs of the session. There are eight 
shorthand-writers employed, four for each H#use. 


BOHEMIA. 

Modern shorthand was first introduced into this di¥ision 
of the Austrian Empire in 1844, and the system so intro- 
duced was an imitation of Gabel sberger’s, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Heyer., His work was added to by Kronsky and 
.Bleyer. In tfie session of 1863, the system of Gabelsberger 
was first used officiaMy to repoft the*Btat?iproce^edings, with 
success, and it continues to be so used till to-day. What 
we should call a Boyal Commission, sits for the examination* 
of Bohemian and German systems. 
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CAPE OF GOOD ftOPE. . 

« 

The A<*3sembly appears to rely solely on the reportings of 
the publiii Press for any record of its debates, bi^^in the 
Legislative Council ®it is the practice, by resolution at the 
commencement of each session, to engage the services of a 
Reporter, who is required to publish in a Cape Town journal 
short abstracts of the debates from week '■to week, and also 
to furnish a fuller report for publication as a Parliamentary 
X:)aper during the recess. ' 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 

« 

As Professor Henri Krieg of Dresden informs us, in these 
two countries, considcr^ible use is made of a method of tachy- 
grapliy bearing the pleasant name of* “ Tsao seh^.” The 
different and sex)arate traits, which re-united form a character 
in the ordinary writing, are made, in this style of writing, by 
a single stroke of the pen, that is to^say that the contours of 
the letters are traced regardless of details. 


DENMAEK. 

A system of short writing, though not what is generally 
understood as shorthand, was first introduced into Denmark 
in 1812 by Easmussen, but in 1848 two young men were 
“ sent out ” to learn stenograxdiy wherever and f\*om whom- 
soever they xdeaseA. These youths, nailed Dessau and >Fich, 
took different routes, the former wending his way to Dresden, 
^ the other making for Paris. Either Paris or ’the FrWch 
stenography was too much for Fich ; for while Dessau came 
back a well-qual!?fied Gabelsbergian, and “ instituted ” apt 
and able pupils, of Fich no such fruit was forthcoming* 
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Dessau is the chief of the Parliamentary Staff of the Eeichs- 
rath, the number of stenographers being fifteen, of whom 
thirteen are pupils of Dessau. The Schleswig and Holstein 
AssembJ^ has also its debates reported by pupils* of the 
Gabelsbergian school. The Medical pongress at Copen- 
hagen in 1868, and the Commission of Inquiry into the con- 
dition of the Danish Navy in the following year, were reported 
•in shorthand. In short, since the reporting of the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies in shorthand, commenced in 1862, but few 
meetings of ordinary importance have not their py)ceedings 
recorded by ^orthand- writers. 


ENGLAND. 

a 

Though the motion of Lord Sudeley, then Mi*. Hanbury- 
Tracey, for a Select Committee to consider the expediency of 
providing official reports of debates in the House of Com- 
mons was negatived, a similar motion was subsequently 
agreed to ; a Commission sat in 1878 and took evidence on 
the subject, the main roialt being the enlarged accommoda- 
tion of the gallery to meet the demands off the provincial 
pi^ess. On the occasion of the d^ate in 1877, it may be 
rem'embered that Mr. Gladstone held that a piitnd facie case 
for an inquiry had been made out, and also that there was 
much to be said for official reports. Newspapers, ho said, 
being commercial concerns, had no obligation but to ^ater 
for the public taste, and could not be expected to furnish a 
complete record of everything which happened in the House, 
or to report those secondary objects which did not so much 
'interost the public, tl^ough it was importai^ that a full record 
•of them should be preserved. He *feare(f that tlie public 
unxfety to read the debates of Parliament was ifotiso keen as 
housed to be ; for forty years, ago there were four papers* 
which reported Parliamentary debates fully^ while now there 
were not more than two. There was no proof that loquacity 
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would bo incroased by official report^, though he admitted 
that if such a result could be shown it would be a serious 
objection^ because the labours of Parliament were now 
pressed up to its maximum power. Mr. Bright, whg^so on 
that occasion spoke^ said that, though once opposed to 
official reports, he was now inclined to favour such a scheme, 
bcicause he held that reporting was worse than it used to be, 
and must go on getting worse. Advertisements were more 
profitable to newspapers than the most brilliant Parlia- 
mentary speeches, and the exigencies of early trains and 
other causes compelled the papers to omit all reports of what 
occurred after midnight. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
House would bo compelled itself to furnish tlie public with 
reports of its proceedings, and he did not believe that this 
would add to the length of the speeches. As it will, no 
doubt, bo infeivosting to many of our readers, we reproduce 
here a portion of the fpeech of Mr. Mitchell-Henry, M.P., 
in support of the motion in question. He said : — 

** Haiisard^ 8 Debates ori^> mated in the year 1803, and through the 
enterprise of a son of the late Mr. Lake igansvi-rd, who had been so 
long connected with tlic printing of the House, these Debates h.-id 
supplied Parliarne^it with a very accurate record of its proceedings. 
They were cited continually I’li the House, and so great was their 
reputation that even in Prussia they had a Preusnichen Hansq^rd. 
There was also a Jiansard's l)ehntes both in Canada and Australia. 
But was the House aware tliat the j)rivato enterprise in this country 
known as Hansard's Debates had not a single reporter in the gallery of 
the Hduse? Hansard's Debates were made up in this way : The best 
report that could ho obtained from a newspaper of a member’s speech 
was taken by the able proprietor. Ho carefully collated it with the 
reports in other newspapers, printed it, and sent it to the member 
who delivered the speech for correction. Hon. memliers who valued 
what they said — and g»^cryhody ought to speak with deliberat\ 9 n in 
that House, h^^ving feiven thought beforehand to the subject under 
discussion — woitld take the pains to correct those reports, where 
necessary, and return them to the proprietor of Hansard^ who would 
then publish them. But it was Well known that these Debates were 
carried on for many/J^ears at an actual loss to the proprietor. Now 
the House of Commons subscribed for 120 copies of Hansard^s, 
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Debates; and that was all the assistance which* it gave to that pub- 
lication. If the Debates we^e not continued,' in what position would 
the House then he*placed ? Where would they have any authentic 
record of the proceedings of the House so far as debate and argument 
were cono^ned ? They could not bring in and cite the newspapers, 
because there was an order against it. Tru^, they might suspend 
the order, but the newspapers would not supply them with the 
materials which were now contained in Hansard. It was impossible 
that the newspapers could report the proceedings at sufficient length. 
. . . The House might be deterred from entering into that question 

[of authorised reports] fr«)m a fear of the expense which it would 
involve. Now in the XTnitod States they had a Conpressiq/ml Eecord 
which cost an Enormous sum. Congress distributed not less than 
13,000 copies amongst its own members, and the expense was very 
recently upwards of £50,000 a year.* But if the House of Commons 
desired to have official and authentic reports of the debates for itself, 
it would be quite feasible to obtain them in this simple manner : One 
reporter, sitting somewhere in the House, could take down everything 
that occurred in the course of debate just as fully and j^ccuratoly as 
the proceedings before committee© were taken down. *1110 shorthand 
notes would be taken awjvy ancf transcribed*by assistants, as was now 
done in committees, and next morning there might bo placed on the 
table of the House an exact record in manuscript of everything that 
had taken place of a public nature, exactly as the ‘ Journals ’ of the 
House were now placed on ^le table ; or, if it were thought desirable 
to have it in print, it might be printed at a small expense. Ho had 
made inquiries on the subject, and believed it was within the mark 
when he said that £8,000 or £9,000 a year would bo sufficient for 
supplying accurate records of the debates and proceedings of the 
House, and giving every member of the House a volume of the 
debates at the end of each session, and that record might be sent to 
every hon. member just as early as wore the reports publislj^d by 
the newspapers. If that were done, ho believed that the newspapers 
themselves would take their rciiorts from that accurate official 
record, and would subscribe to the expense of it.” 

„ There are riot wanting signs that an official rejjort will yet 
have 1;o be resorted Ifco in the eBritifili Irt yse of Commons, 
For .the system in use in England tlie reader Referred to 

the chapter on English systems. It may here be added,* 

• 

* The cost, according to Sir John Rose, averagle about £30,000 per 
aannm, ten shorthand writers being employed. 
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however, that many of the older reporters use the systems 
of Taylor, of Gurney, and of Bradley — an improvement of 
Taylor’s — and of others — not phonetic,'*' as the following 
table shows : — ^ 

LONDON NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 

[Gentlemen whoso names are marked with an asterisk (*) in the 
following list are also barristers.] 

Name. Staff. * System. 

Adair, Jas. . . . Chant and Co. . Pitman’s. 

Albery, I?‘. J. . . . Daily Telegraph Taylor’s. 

(chief). 

Anderson, Thomas . • . . . Anderson’s. 

Atkins, F Chant and Co. . Pitman’s. ' 

Baines, Harry . . . Globe .... Pitman’s. 

Bannermann, Geo. L, Difndee Advrtsr, Pitman’s. . 
Beadnell , * . . . Times .... Pitman’s. 

Bell, D « Daily Telegraph Pitman^s. 

Bell, J Scotsman . . Pitman’s. 

Bennett, Sam* , Hansard . . . Pitmatfs. 

Brodribb, A. A. . Times. . . . Pitman’s. 

Bune, J. ... Daily Telegraph Pitman’s. 

Burn, Walter^ . Times Pitman’s, 

liussey, G. Tyas . Morning Post . Gurney’s. 

Bussey, Harry . , PressAssociation Gurney s. 

Bussey, H. Y. . . Morning Post . Gurney’s. 

Bussy, George M. Hansard (chief) . Taylor’s. 

Buss^, Bernard F. Glasgow Herald Gurney’s. 

Bussy, Frederick M. Central News . Taylor’s. 

Bussy, G. M.^ Jun. Central News . Taylor’s. 

Bussy, James M. . Hansard . . Taylor’s. 

Bussy, E. F. . . . Glasgow lierald Tay^or’,s. 

Bussy, Tom M. . ^Cent\;al Press Gurney^s. ♦ 

Bussy, G. Waltef . , ^Central News . Pitman’s. 

• t • 

* Though, as above stated, there is at present no official report*in 
the strict sense of ^e phrase, the reporters of “ Hansard's I>ebateB,” 
under the able direction of Mr. George M. Bussy, may be considered 
as occupying at least quasi-official positions in the gallery. 
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Name. % Staff. System. 


Butler, John .• . 
Byrne, John . . 

Oalder, IV^gh A. . 
Oallingham, J. . . 

Campbell, J. S. 
Capper, J. B. . . 

Oarr, A. J. . . 

Chant, R. S. . . 

Chaster, AW*.. 
Clapperton, Robert 
Clarkson, T. T. 
Clifford, F * . . 

Cockman, A. J. 
Coleman, William . 
Collins,* William . 
Collins, W. P. . . 
Cook, E.* . . . 

Cook, Basil . . 

Cooper, Thompson 
Coulter, H. ... 
Croal, J.P. . . . 

Croal, W. G. . . 

Crosbie, Thomas * 
Cumming, Alexander 
Cumming, David . 
Denison, C. M.* . 

Downing, W. . . 

Doyle, J. H . . 

Davidson, Morrison 
Duckworth, W- M. 
JDuckworth, J. C. 
Dunifing, R . .1 

Duijning, T. . . 

Djiriphy, H. M * . 
Dymond, Henry . 
Edsall,’W. V. . . 

Emery R. G. . . 


Press Assn (chief) Mavors. 
Morning Advtsr. Taylors. , 
Scotsman . . Pitman’s*. 

Mrng. Advertiser Pitman’s. 
Freeman’s Jrnl. . Pitman’s. 
Times .... Taylor’s. 
Press Association Lowe’s 
Chant & Go. (chf.) Taylor’s. 
Times .... Pitinan’g. 
Press Agency . Pitman’s. 
Daily News . . Taylor’s. 

Times .... Pitman’s. 
Glasgow News . Pitman’s. 
Central Press . Longhand. 
Daily Clironiclo Pitman’s. 
Freeyian’s Jrnl. Pitman^s. 
Ti fries . . ? . Taylor’s. 

Advertiser . . Clive’s. 

Times .... Gurney’s. 
Morning Post . Taylor’s. 
Scotsman . . . Pitman’s. 

Citizen . . . Pitman’s 

Times . . Taylor’s. 

Standard . . . Pitman’s. 

, Liverpool Post . 

, Times . . . Lewis’. 

Central News . Taylor’s. 
Advertiser (chf.). Byrom^s. 
Dispatch . . . Longhand. 

Daily News . . Pitman s. 

Lvrpool. Courier Pitman’s. 
Hansard . •. .'^PRman’s. 

, Advertiser . . Pi tni fin’s. 

, Morning Post . Taylor s. 

. Globe Byrom’s. 

, Morning Post . Baylor’s. 

, Morning Post . Taylor's. 
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Name. Staff. System. 

Fenn, H. E. ... Daily Telegraph hitman’s 
Fenton, G. E.* . . . Times . . . Gurney’s. 

Fmdon,,H Daily News . . Lewis*.^ 

Finlason, W. F.* . Queen’s Bench . Lewis*. 

Fishbourne, F. C. . . Daily Ne^s . . Pitman’s. 

Fisher, S. J. ... Daily Chrn.(chf.) Taylor’s. 
FitzGibbon, G. . . Hansard . . . Taylors. 

Gawtress, William . Times .... Byrom’s. 
Gladding, Wm. . . Daily Chronicle Taylor’s. 

Goldsmitii, W. O. . . PressAssociation Taylor’s 

Goldston, S. J. . . Chant and Co. . Pitman's. 

Gowing, Artlinr . . Daily Chronicle . Pitman’s. 

Grant, C Chant and Co. . Pitman’s. 

Grant, F. W. . . . Chant and Co. . Pitman’s. 

Grant, W. C. . . . Sct)tsman . . . Pitman’s. 

Grogan, S^mauel . . PressAssociation Taylor's. 

Hanly, M. . . . <. Times . • . . . Pitman’s. 

Hancock, Rob. . . . Standard . . . Lewis’. 

Harrington, Thomas . Frecmnn's Jrnl. . Pitman’s. 
Harris, J. IJ. . . . Contrsil News . Taylor’s 

Harvey, Henry * . . Daily Cbrdnicle . Pitman’s 

Hawkings, Joi.n . . Central Press . J^onghand. 

Hecksclier, James . . Eoiiter’s . . . Taylor’s. 

Hepburn, Walter S. . PressAssociation Pitman’s. 

Hodge, E Yorkshire Post . Pitman’s. 

Hodge, J Lvrpool. Courier Pitman’s. 

Holdsworth, W. . . PressAssociation Pitman’s. 

Hoole, Frank . . . Hansard . . . Pitman’s. 

Hooper, J. H. . . . Law Courts . . Taylor’s. 

Hugh, Paul . . . . PressAssociation Taylor's. 

Ibbetson, T. A. . . Standard . . . Pitman’s. 

James, Samuel l. . Centfal Press . Pitman s. 

Janes, Alfrml / . . Daily News . . Taylor’s. 

Jeans, Win. ... Standard . . . Pitman's. 

Jeans, Wm. . . . Glob^e .... Pitman’s. 

Kelly, A. B.* • . Times .... Taylor’s. ' 

Kernaghan, Adam . . Times .... Pitman’s. 
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Name. 

Kerr, Joseph • . 

TiCycester, Wm.* . 
Littler, Wm. 

Lowe, m!^H. . . 

Lucy, H. W. . . 

M acdonald, W. . 
MacGrcnaban, W. F. 
Maokay, W. . *. 
Mackenzie, W . . 

Mackie, W. . 
Magrath, M. J. 
Mareh, G. V. . . 

Massey, H. . . . 

Matthews, William. 
McCalUim, J. F. . 
McIntosh, Alex. 
McIntyre 

McLaohlan, J. G. . 
McRoberts, D, J. . 
Micklethwaite, A. 
Moffat, David . 
Moore, John 
Moore, J. O . . 

Morse, T. F. * . 
Mould, Jas. . . 

Nisbet, John F. . 
O'Connell 
O’Hennessey 
O'Shea, Robert 
Paul, Alex. . . . 

Paul, Johj;i .• . . 

’'Paulf Robert . 
Paul, William . . 

Peacock, E% E. 
PSrkins, W. . . 

Piper,/Frederick . 
Potts, Wm. . . . 


^ staff. System. 

Times . . . Pitman’s. 

Times .... Pitman’s 
Liverpool Post . Pitman's. 
Sheffield Indpncjt Pitman’s. 
Daily News (chf.) Pitman’s. 
Morning Post . Pitman’s. 
Freeman’s Jrnl. . Pitman’s. 
Pall Mall Gazette Pitman’s. 
Standard . . . Taylor’s. 

Edinburgh Rvw. Pitman’s. 
Daily News . . Pitman’s. 

Press Association Pitman’s. 
Tjivcrpl. Courier Lewis’. 
Irish Times . . Taylor’s. 

Chant arid Co. . Pitman’s. 
Abrdn FreePress Jhtiyafi’s. 
Daily 'I'elegniiph Pitman’s. 
Daily Telegraph Pitman’s. 
Glasgow Herald Pitman's. 
Yorkshire Post . Pitman’s. 
McLean'sAgency Taylor’s. 
Press Agency . Pkanan's. 
Freeman^s# Jrnl. Pitman’s. 
Morning Post . Taylor’s. 
Standard (chief) 'faylor’s. 
Times . . Taylor’s. 

Press Association Taylor’s. 
Morning Advtsr. Taylor’s. 
Morning Post . Moat’s. 
Daily News . . Pitman's. 

Standard . . . Lewis’. 

Glasgow Herald Pitman’s. 
Press Association l/ewi«’. 
Morning Post . Pitnfai/s. 
Mnehstr. Courier Graham’s. 
Central Press . JPitman’s, 
Press Association Pitman’s. 
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Name. ^ 
Powell, Geo. 
Pullan, Jos. 
Rahbuia, E. R. 
Redmari, Robert 
ileed, W. S. . * 

Rendle 

Riach, Thomas . 
Rose, H. 

Ross, Charles . 
Ross, J.t . 

Russell, Dr W. H 
Saunders, Fred. 
Saunders, W. 
Scott, d. H.* . 

Scott, M. O. 
Senior, Wiilliam 
Shaw, Jas. D. . 
Smith, J ames 
Smith, 0. . . 

Storr, W. . . 

Taylor, J. G. 
Taylor, W. J.^ . 
Thompson, J. E. 
Todd, Jas. 

Toye, E . . . 

Tuohy, James . 
Turner, J. . 
Turner, John . 
Walker, Jas. 
Waller, E. . . 

Watson, Joseph 
Watts, H. G.* . ^ 
White, T. A. / 
Wilkie . 

c Williams, Charles 
Williams, Edward 
Willats, T. . i 


Staff. 

. Times . 

, Daily News . 

, Chant and Co. . 

. Daily Telegraph 
. Law Courts . 

. Daily Telegraph 
, TiCeds Mercury . 

. Central News 
. Times (chi ex) 

. Times . . , * . 

» • « • • 

. Press Association 
. Mrng. Advertiser 
. T.aw Courts . 

. Liverpool Albion 
. Daily News . 

Press Asjsociation 
. Scotsman 
. Tiaie^ .... 
. Times .... 

. Morning Rost* . 
. Morning Post 
. Times 
. ^Glasgow Mail 
. St. Jas.’ Gazette . 
. Freemairs tlrnl. . 
. Mnehstr. Grdian. 
. Press Association 
. Glasgow Herald 
. Daily News . 

. Scotsman . . 

. Times 

f Pres^fe Association 
. Daily Review 
. Advertiser 
J. . Advertiser 
. . Glasgow News . 


System. 
Pitman^s. 
Bradley’s. 
Pitman’s. 
TayloFs 
Taylor’s. 
Pitmtin’s. 
Pitman’s. 
Pitman’s. 
Gurney’s. 
Gurney’s. 
Taylor’s. 
Pitman s. 
Taylor’s. . 
Taylor’s. 
Taylor’s. 
Pitman’s.* 
Taylor’s 
Pitman’s. 
Taylor’s 
Pitman's. 
Clive’s. 
Taylor's. 
Pitman’s. 
Pitman’s, 
Pitman’s. 
Pitman’s. 
Mixed. 
Taylor’s. 
Taylor’s. 
Pitman’s 
Pitman’s. 
Pitmah’s. 
Pitman’s. 
Pitman’s. 
Taylor’s. 
Moat’s, i 
Pitman’s. 
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Name. 

Willson, Oswald 
Withers, J. 0. * 
Wood, H. F. . 
Wright, Herbert 


Staff. • System. 

.•Standard . . . Melville Bell’s. 

. Standard . . . Pitman’s. 

. Mrng. Advertiser Pitman’s.* 

. Standard . . . Pitman’s. 


With reference to some of the different plans named as 
practised by various gentlemen in the above list, it is to be 
.observed that Taylor’s system, as used by them, has been • 
modified both by tlie editors,' such as Harding and others^ 
as well as by the. practitioners named themsel^s. Mr. 
Bernard F. •Bussy, for examj)le, uses a combination of 
Taylor’s and Gurney’s, which he framed for himself ; Mr. A. 
B. Kelly, summary writer of the Times in the House of 
Lords, has altered Taylor’s ; and Mr. Finlason, of the same 
journal, has in the same way modified Gurney’s system in 
his own practice. • 

Perhaps the most systenjatte and useful emendations made 
upon Taylor’s are comprised in the scheme of Mr. Lowes, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Lowes rejects Taylor’s />, which is 
formed of the cii’cle and the back stroke. That character 
was strongly condemned by Lewis in his criticisms of the 
various systems, and it is noticeable that mftny of the im- 
provers of Taylor’s have substituted^ for it a simpler stroke. 
Another reporter, Mr. Grogan, in his modification of Taylor, 
substitutes Taylor’s /, the simple back stroke for the and 
amongst other changes uses the character used in Pitman 
for a r as his m ; his /, again, is a Pitman’s downw^A’d r. 
This, it will be seen, though eliminating Taylor’s />, which 
has often been condemned as a faulty character, introduces 
such wavy curved outlines as Pitman’s v and r (downward) 
Umoi^st the straight lines of Taylor. In ^r. Lowes’ system, 
though the h is maae to chaiige itrf roU ^t is dnade to do 
service as a and Taylor’s ch is substituted fof the b) there 
is,*happily, no introduction of those wavy forms. His system 
reseiaM'es, in this way, Wilson’s, of Paisleji^ and Hunter’s, of 
Edinl)mgh. On the other hand, there are many Taylorites 
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in the above list Tviio use that system pure and simple, such 
as Mr. Shaw, Mr. Nisbet, and Mr. Hugh, as*also did the late 
Mr. John Neilson, of the Times, who died last session. It is 
often said that the writera of Taylor’s — call it by the name of 
Harding’s, Odell’s, or oilier editors — are generally first- 
class note-takers, and that statement is one which my own 
observation leads me to concur in very strongly.'*' Not to make 
invidious selections from our list, to name such men as Mr. 
J. Irvine Smith, of the Court of Session, and Mr. Thomas 
Reid, of^tlie Glasgow Herald, is to name two of the most 
accomplisliod living shorthand- writers. These gentlemen 
write Taylor’s ; Mr. Reid the system unchanged, and Mr. 
Smith’s stylo resembles, if 1 remember aright, Mr. J. D. 
Lowes’. Taylor’s is also used by Mr, Robert Smith and 
Mr. Dawson, of the Glasgow Law Courts. Byrom’s was very 
much in vogue with clergymen in Scotland a generation ago ; 
the sermons of the late Dr. Symington, of Paisley, and Pro- 
fessor James Mitchell, of the United Presbyterian Churchy 
H;ill, are written in this style.* Portions of the MSS. of both 
these reverend gentlemen were deciphered by myself. The 
late Dr. Burns, of Glasgow, also,*I believe, used Byrom’s 
system in writing down his sermons ; the side of a sheet of 
note-paper, so closely did the Doctor write, contained a 
whole discourse. 

Thousands of clergymen, throughout the three kingdoms, 
now compose their sermons in shorthand. 

Ajivery largo number of clerks, too, in the Government and 
other offices, take their precis n^otes m shorthand — a con- 
siderable proportion of them using Taylor’s system. 

* Many years ago I persuaded a brother reporter, ^hen a proficient 
in Pitman’s, to abjindon.it forbTaylor’s, atid, as I anticipated, he 
afterwards ^pressed the greatest satisfaction at the change. This 
gentleman now holds a high position in our profession. 
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LONDON SHORTHAND WRITERS. 


Name. Staff. System. 

Andreolli, Emile . . 63, Queen Victoria St. 

Baker, Thomas . . Walsh and Sor^s . . Pitman’s.' 

Barber, 0. L. . . . Official Shorthand 

Writer Bankruptcy 
Court, 4, Portugal 
• ^ Street, W.C. 

Barnett and Buckler . BU, Chancery Lane . Mayor’s. 

Barnett, W.^ . . . Official Shorthand Mayor’s. 

Writer Admiralty 
Court, 19, Beunet’s 
Hill. 

Barnett Hurst and Hurst . . Mayor’s. 

Barrett, John A. . . 11, Queen Victoria St. 

Barrett, W. G. . . • Hurst and Hurst . » Taylor’s. 

Bennett, Charles and Southampton Bdgs. Taylor’s. 

Isaac Newton. 

Bennett, Lionel . . 22, Southampton Bdgs. Taylor’s. 

Bennett, Viyian . . Southampton Buildgs. TayloEs. 

Berry, T. E. . .* . 114, Bell Yard . . . Pitman’s. 

Bryan, Arthur . . . Walsh and Sons ,• . Pitman’s. 

Button, 0 Official Kiportcr, Pro- Pitmans. 

bate and Divorce 
Dysn. Westminster. 


Callingh am, James . 13, York Street, Coyent Pitmiui’s. 

Garden, W.C. ^ 

Carruthers and Barnett 19, Bennet’s Hill . . Mayor s. 

Carter and Grimwade . 28, Cursitor Street . C., Taylor’s; 

G., Pitman's. 

Carter, John.* . . . 61, Cloudesley Road . Taylor’s. 

Chanl, R.*S. . . Chanty and Co. . . Taylor’s. 

Chappie, Arthur . . 75, Chancery LanI .♦Taylor’s. 

Chefrer, Bennett, and 38, Lincoln’s Inn . (?., Field’s ; 

4)avis. ^ B., Taylor B ; 

^ D., Pitmans. 

Chisholm, William . Mining News . . . Pitman’s. 

• \ 18 
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Name. • 

Cock, W. and C. . 
Cocks, Wm. . . . 

Cooke, F. . . . . 

Cooke an\i Son . • 

• 

Corfield and Hersee . 
^Counsell, Edgar Sep- 
timus* 

Counsell, Henry Kchd. 
Counsell, ^Wm. Henry 
Curtis, A. P. ... 

* Cutler, W. S. . . . 

Deeblo, John Fage 

• 

Doogood . 

Duggett, Jas.Frederick 
Edsall, William Viner 
Fenn, E .... 
Fish, Joseph Chcttle . 
Fisher, Geo. T. W 


Staff. * System. 

89, Chancerjr Lane . . Taylor’s. 
27, Chancery Lane " . Pitman s. 
Marten and" Meredith Pitman s. 
.31, Southampton 

Buildings. 

Chancery Lane . . . Taylor’s. 

Chancery Lane . . Taylor’s 

< 

Chancery Lane . . Taylor’s. 

Chancery Lane . . TayloFs. 

Keed and Co., 37, Cur- “Pitman’s 
si tor Street. 

Cherer, Bennett, and Taylors 
Davis. 

2, .Falcon Court, 32, Gurney’s 
Fleet Street. 

Cherer,# Bennett, and Taylor’s. 
Davis. 

67, Chj,ncery Lane . Taylor’s. 
2, Portugal Street . . Taylor’s 

160, Fleet gtreet . . Pitman’s. 

1, Hasinghall Street . Pitman’s. 
Treadwell and Co. . . Pitman’s. 


* Not a few of tho writers given as using Taylor’s have made con- 
siderable modifications on that plan, as did the late Mr. William 
Counsell, a most able shorthand writer. All the Messrs. Oounsell 
now ii^ the profession use this system, and though it approaches in 
principle closely to Taylor’s, yet its alphabet is essentially distinct, 
Taylor’s ♦* b ” being rejected, and its place filled by the “ x ” ; for 
Taylor’s “h” this system adopts Taylor’s “oh”; for the “1” 
Taylor’s “ f ” ; for tho “ v ” Gurney’s “ sh ” ; and foi^ Taylor’s “ x ” 
the “ u ” of that authy is substituted. Taylor’s “ p ” is tfiso rejected 
and his “ sh char|,cter used instead ; the ^ f ” is an “ s ” with a 
terminal ticjL ; |he “ g” and “j ” is a circle ; “ k” in Taylor’s is Oounsell’s 
m,” and the “ k ” of the latter is a “ ch ” with a sort of initial hook. 
The other characters are the sanje in both, only that the CounseHls* 
“ d ” has a final up4ick. This is the stenography also usbfl by tha 
Messrs. Benxiett of. Southampton Buildings. ^ 
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Name. ^ Staff. System. 

<3-abell, Robertf . . . 44, JEssex Street . . Taylor’s. 

Gerrans, Henry . . Gurney and Sons . . Gurney s. 

Gliddon,^John . . Gurney and Sons . . Gbrney’s., 

Gliddon, Jas. . . . Gurney and Sons . . Gurneys. 

Gray, P Pocknell’s .... Taylor’s. 

Guest, Edwin ... 2, Falcon Court . . Guest’s. 

• Gurney, W. B. & §ons. 26, Abingdon Street . Gurney’s. 
Gullond, W. . . t. Walsh and Sons . . Pitman’s. 

Hagger, George . . llo, Fleet Street, E.C. Pitman’s. 

Harris, J. H. . . . 93, Chancery Lane . Taylor s. 

Harry, Spencer C. . Gurney and Sons . . Gurney’s. 

Hawkings, John . . 22, Parliament Street . 

Henderson, W. Cowtan Marten and Meredith Taylor’s. 

Hersee, C Chancery Lane , . . Taylor’s. 

Hewett, W. T. S. . Gurney and Sons . . frurney’s. 

Hibbit and Sanders . 14, Bell Yard . . r Taylor’s. 

Hill, Thomas . . . 36' Chancer/ Lane . Pitman’s. 

Hill, W. Carr . . . Devereux Court . . Mayor’s. 

Ho4ges and Son . . 50, Chancery Lane . raylor’s. 

Hurst and Hurst ., . JO, Chancery Lane . Taylor’s. 

James, Hugh . . 62, Ludgate Hill . . Pitman’s. 

Eight, W W. and C. Cock . * . Taylor’s. 

Lamb, F 89, Chancery Lane . Pitman’s. 

Lampard, Edwin . • Devereux Court . . Pitman’s. 

Law, A. H. ... Hurst and Hurst . . Pitman’s. 

Levy, Matthias . . 5, Mitre Ort., Fleet St. Taylor’s. 

Lewis Snell and Son . . . Gurney’s. 

Lowe, Marshall Herbt. 2, Falcon Court . . Pitman’s. 
Marten and Meredith . 13, New Inn, Strand . Pitman’s. 
Massey, Henr^ ... 93, Chancery Lane . Lewis’, 
jyiill, Alfrod .• . . . Gurney and Sons . . Gurney’s. 

Mill, J. W. . . .' . Gurney andirons ^ . Gurney’s. 

Milner, S. G. . . . Snell and Son . . . Jl^i^tman's. 

Montgomery, James . Gurney and Sons . . Gurney’s. 

Mo*oi;e, ^fan, and Son 35, Parliament Street . Pitman’s. 
Nichol^^, P. E. . Gurney and Sons ^ . Gurney's. 
Noble^ Hugh . . . Reed and Co. . . . Pitman's* 
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Name. Staff.^ System. 

Nunnelly, Luke . . Eeid and Co. . . ^ , Pitman’s. 

Panton, .W. . . . Tolcher Taylors. 

Petrie, Jafnes George . 2, Falcon Court . . Pitman’s. 

Pocknell, Edward . r . 2, Falcon Court . . Piiinan’s. 


Reed, Thos. Allen, and 37, Cursitor Street . Pitman’s. 
Co. 

’Rickman, E. T. . . l,BranchRd.,Brixton Taylor’s. 

Rogers, W 5. Mitre Crt.,Jf'leet St. Taylors. 

Salter, W H. Gurney W.B.Gurney and Sons, Gurneys. 


Official Shorthand. 

Writer to Houses 
of Parliament. 

Shelley, A. C. . . . 17, Parlmnt. St., S.W. Gurney’s. 

Snell and Son . . . 3(5, Chancery Lano . Gurney’s. 

Snell, G. ^ . . . . Bankruptcy Court . . Gurpey’s. 

Taylor, Peter do Nully 9, John^Street, Adelphi Taylor’s. 
T'homas, T. B. . . *. Walsh artd Sons . . Taylors, 

'rolchcr. Brothers . . 22,SouthumptonBdgs. Taylor’s. 

Towell, Jas. . . .27, Glfancery Lane . Pitman’s. 

Toye, E. W. . . . 1 60, Fleet Street . . Pitman’s. 

Treadwell and Howard Devercux 6hambers . T., Gurney’s ; 

H., Grahams. 

Wall, J. S Gurney and Sons . . Pitman’s. 

Walpole 93, Chancery Lane . Graham’s. 

Walsh and Sons . .17, Parliament Street Gurney’s. 

Wayland, W. R. . . Pocknell’s .... Pitman’s. 

WelAj W. B. . . . Gurney and Sons . . Gurney’s. 

White, Alfred . . . Marten and Meredith Pitman’s. 


White, Arthur E. C. . 2, Falcon Court . . Pocknell’s, 

White, Henry ... 33, Chancery Lnne . Gurney’s. 

White, James* . . . 33, Chancery Lane ’. Gurney’s. 

Wright, Alfred Kaac ^ 33, Chancery Lane . Pitman’s. 

Wright, Theodore E. . Wright and Gabell, Pitman’s. 

44, Essex Street. . 

* Mr. White is tfie oldest official shorthand-writer in Westminster 
Hall ; he been more than 48 years in the profession, and the 
system he i^ea is Gurney’s— very extensively improved by himself. 
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THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY., 

We append list of*the officers and council of this society, 
to whose operations we have in a previous chapter alluded 

Prp:stdent. 

Cornelius Walford, Esq., FfS.S., F.I.A. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Thomas Allen Reed, Esq. 

•The Rev. W. H. Hechler 

Council. 

•Professor Everett 
Messrs. J. E. Bailey, F S.A. 

„ Wynne E. Baxter. 

,, J. Douglas. 

„ J Westby-Gibson, LL.D. 

„ W. Goddard. 

„ W. J..Ingram 

,, A ti Lewis. • 

„ Edward Pocknell. 

„ H. Richter. 

,, . A^ B. Spurkhall. 

,, Samuel 'Firnmins. 

,, Francis Turner. 

Hon. Treasurer. 

James G. Petrie. 

Hon. Secretary. 

H. H. Pestell. 

Hon. Foreign Secretary. 

Herr Heinrich Richter. 

Rule 8.— The object of the Society is “ the Study of the 
Science and LiterSture of Sltorthand, an^ the investigation 
and discussion of the principles which sho^ld^ govern the 
•qpnstruction of a System of Shorthand, adapted, if possibly, 
for. gei>eral use.*'^ • 

\AU communications to he made to the Hon, Secretary ^ Mb. H. H. Pbstbll, 
at 2, Falcon Court , 82, Fleet Street^ E,C.’] 
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FINLAND. 

Immediately on receiving a separate constitution of her 
own, giving her a National Assembly, the Government 
of the Grand Duchy decreed the study of stenography. In 
virtue of this order, Dalstrom, MargunofF, and Dr. Swann 
proceeded to Leipzig and took lessons in Gabelsberger’s 
system, under the tuition of Dr. Charles Albrecht. These 
gentlemen then adapted this system ^.o the Swedish lan- 
guage, andf since 1867, a corps of twelve stenographers is 
employed to reproduce the legislative debates. ' 


FRANCE. 

For a description of the systems of shorthand used in 
France, the reader is *rcfcrred tc? the chapter on French 
Systems. 

The regulations at present in force for the publication and 
communication to the newspapers of t^^e dqjbates in the National 
Assembly have not been fixed by any particular law — they 
are the result of' custom and rules of the House {Reghments 
Interieurs), All debates *are recorded (1) in a shorthand 
report in extenso ; (2) in a full analytical report ; (8) in a 
short analytical report ; and (4) in official minutes intended 
only to be kept as a record of the proceedings of the 
House^. 

Staff of the Shorthand Report {in Extemo). 

This staff consists of a Director of the Slenographical 
Department, of an Assisfiant Director, ot five revising short-’ 
hand writer^, of ‘eight working shorthand writers, and of 
ifour assistant shorthand writers. The Chief of the Staff ^d 
Assistant Chief correct all work done by their subo3:din£^tes, 
after the revising shorthand writers have corrected tl^e work 
of the workirfir shorthand writers and their assistants. 
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Members of the House are allowed, if they wish to do sol 
to correct their speeches within the five hours following the 
close of the sifting. 

Copies of the report in extenso are issued to all newspapers 
that askikfor them ; the issue is made first of all at Versailles, 
sheet by sheet, during the process of printing, and contains’ 
the speeches of members who do not avail themselves of the 
pei-mission granted to correct them. 

The report, wfien^completed, is sent to Paris, where it is 
placed in an office near the printing house for the use of the 
newspapers^ 

Staff of the Full Analytical Eeport. 

This report is drawn up by the Chief of the Staff, who has 
imder his orders nine clerks [Secretaires Bedactcurs) employed 
in this work. It must not exceed two columns^and a half of 
a large-sized newspaper in length. 

Staff of the Short Analytical Eeport. 

This report is also drawn up by the clerks [Secretaire 
Redacteurs), who mak(f the full analytical report. It must 
not exceed a column of the full-sized newspapers in length. 

Both these reports are placed gratuitously each day at the*" 
disposal of the Parisian and provincial press. The Paris 
newspapers can procure them in Paris on the same evening 
as they are printed, at the above-mention(?d office, up to 
nine o’clock. The reports are sent by evening may to all 
the provincial newspapers that ask for them. 

. Staff of the Official Minutes. 

TJiis document also drawn up bytthe clerks belonging 
to the staff of the full analytical report ^Secretaires B4^ 
dcrcteurs), • • 

* Deputies, acting as Secretaries to the House [Secretaif^ 
DeputSs), correct these minutes, and th^y are read by one of 
them at the begiiming of each sitting. 
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The minutes of a sitting, when agreed to by the National 
Assembly, are signed by the Presidenf or Vicq^President who 
were present at that sitting, as ^^eU as by not less than two 
Deputicst ‘acting as Secretaries to the House (Secretaires de 
r Assemhlee), a>tlea,si, , 

These minutes are not printed, but arc deposited in the 
archives of the National Assembly. 

• We give here the Conditions of Sale of Jihe Contract, pre- ' 
pared in virtue of Articles 27, 28, and ?0 of the Regulations 
for the Re#^eipts and Expenditure of the National Assembly, 
for Piiblisliing and Distributing both the Full and Analytical 
Report, and the Brief Analytical Report of the Sittings of the 
National Assembly, made in virtue of the Order of the Com- 
mittee of 26tli June 1873 : — 

Art. 1. Ou Monday, the 4tli of August, a public sale shaJl take 
place, to the lowest bidder, and on scaled tenders, of the contract for 
publishing and distributing^ the two reperts of the proceedings of the 
National Assembly communicated to the Press of Paris and of the 
Departments, in accordance with the order of the Committee of 
the House, that runs as follows : — 

“ Two analytical reports shall be comirunicatod each day to the 
Press of Paris and of the Departments. These reports shall not 
exceed in length two and a half columns and one column respectively 
of the largo-sized newspapers.*- 

“The Paris Press may procure those reports in Paris up to 9 p.m., 
in an office established especially for this purpose. These rep'orts 
shall be sent by. the evening mail to any provincial newspapers ask- 
ing for them.” 

Art. U. The only persons allowed to make these tenders are 
printers or editors possessed of a certificate of qualification delivered 
to them by a public office, and accepted by the Quaostors of the 
Assembly. 

Art. 3. In order that the printing of these reports m&y be made as. 
expeditiously as possible, tjie coi^ractor musQ possess a sufficient 
quantity of ty^e an& mechanical printing presses in good working 
order ; but n6 steam-engines shall be established in the interior of 
ISie Palace. (This stock shall be provided at his expense, in a place 
situated in the Palacq) * ' 

Art. 4. Each day on which there is a sitting, and at the hour ^-^ed 
by a notice en^enating from the shorthand staff (Service de la JRSdae- ^ 
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tion)^ the contraotor must provide a number of* workmen sufficient to 
meet all the emergencies of the work, whether by day or night. 

Art. 5. The prfliting of the reports shall cease at 5.45 p.m. ; and 
should the sitting last after that hour the part of the reBorts still 
unprinted shall be completed next day. The rnanuscrij^t shall be 
given to th% printer, sheet by sheet, and the Jast sheets shall be very 
short, so that the final copy may be ready by 6 p.m. at latest. 

The last final proofs of the reports shall be revised by the clerks of 
^the full analytical report {Secretaires Iledaeteurs) in the composing- 
room, so that there may be no delay in sending the proof copy to the 
printer. \ 

Art. 6. The size of the type employed in printing shall die 7 or 8 as 
the staff (Autdfit^s) may order, and the paper used shall be similar to 
that employed for the report hi extenso. 

Art. 7. The copies containing both reports, when folded and 
addressed to the j)erson for whom they are intended, shall be handed 
over without delay to the post-office clerks at the station, in accbrd- 
ance with the regulations for sorting Mie evening newspapers. 

The copies, done up in jiarcols, shall bo carried by^ the iiost-office 
clerks, and at the expense of tlnf contractiy, by one of the express 
trains of the Right Bank Railway, to some place to be fixed upon in 
the St. Lazare Station, whence they will be conveyed by the postmen 
to the various stations. 

Art. 8. The first issug sln^l be made at Versailles by the (».30 p.m. 
train, and the second one by the 0.50 train. 

A third, and last issue, shall include the copies intended for the 
Paris newspapers that may claim them^rom 9.30 p.m. at latest, in an 
•office the contractor shall establish for this purpose in Paris. 

It shall be the duty of this office to communicate to all Paris news- 
papers that ask for thorn, copies of the report in extemo, which shall 
be sent to this office by the Jovrnal OffwieL 

The site of this office must be approved by the staff {Adminis- 
tration). 

This office may, however, form part of the contractor’s printing 
•establishment in Paris; but should the contractor transfer his esta- 
blishment elsevhere, the authorities reserve to themselves the full 
fight of choosing a situation for it. • 

Art. 9. Should there be two sittings on *the same day, the contrac- 
tor nciust make whatever special arrangements may b« necessary for 
printing and distributing the two reports at the same speed as in the* 
case of ordinary sittings. He will be paid for such work at the rate 
•of the price of a sitting, according to his contract. 

^ Art! 10. Any delay occurring in the printing or c^riage of the 
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reports, owing to any® fault contractor, which may interfere- 

with the issue of all or part oi xne copies entended "for the Parisian or 
provincial newspapers, shall render the contractor liable to a fine,, 
payable the staff {Autoritda) at the rate of 100 francs per ' sitting. 
If this occurs again during the same month, should the Queestors of 
the Assembly think fit,* the contract may be thereby car^elled, with- 
out compensation to the contractor. 

The contractor is not responsible for any irregularity or delay on 
the part of the railway, but this irregularity or delay on the part of 
the railway must be proved by him. • 

Art. 11. The National Assembly (Leai A utoritds de VAssemblSe 
Nationale)^ shall bear the expenses of warming and lighting the 
printing-office at Versailles, as well as all expenset attending the 
carriage of the reports intended for the provincial Press from 
the St. Lazare Station. All other expenses must be borne by the 
contractor. * 

Art. 12. The contractor must print a number of copies correspond- 
ing with the number entered in a register kept for this purpose at> 
the office of*the Quasstors of the Assembly. 

Should, however, this^number ^cecd 650 copies, fresh arrange- 
ments shall be made respecting the hour for the close of the report, 
and the correction of the proof-sheets, so that there may be no delay 
in communicating them to the newspapers. 

Besides the copies intended for the Press, the contractor must 
place twelve copies in the office of the Qua>stors of the House imme- 
diately after tlie*second issue. 

Art. 13. The contract fo^j printing and delivering the reports is 
granted for three years, beginning on the day on which the Assembly 
meets after the next recess. Should the authorities of the National 
Assembly wish, for any reason, to annul their contract during the first 
twelve months of its existence, deduction being made of any recesses 
of thr Assembly, the contractor shall bo allowed a compensation of 
two months’ expenses. 

Art. 14. The contractor may, should he wish it, present his account 
each month or every three months. Every fortnight begun, but 
interrupted by a recess of the Assembly, shall bip paid for as if 
completed. • I * „ * 

Art. 15. Tke fees for stamps and registry of the deed of value shall 
be paid by«th%) contractor. * 
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GEEMANY.* 

The reader is^referre^ to the chapter on German Systems 
for information as to the particular styles and meritg of the 
German shorthand. * 

Almost ?i.ll the more important German newspapers obtain 
their reports of the debates in the German Eeiclistag and the 
Prussian Landtag from the same source, namely, a certain 
'private undertaking called Kamnierconrspojidmz, Those re- 
ports, however, are sdid to be wanting in accuracy. A few 
days after each sitting the official stenographic report 
appears, and is distributed gratuitously among the members. 
The Kdlnische Zeitung has its own well-organised staff of 
reporters, and its accounts of the debates are superior to 
those of the majority of the newspapers. Series of the 
official jreports can be obtained af a cheap rate by ordering 
through the Zeitung Bureau ^f the post-office. • 


GEEECE. 

The system of officigj reports obtains also in Greece. 
Professor Mindler was the first who gave to Greece a system 
of modern stenography — that, namely, of Gabelsberger. The 
directfen of the Stenographic ]?ureau of the National 
Assembly is in the hands of a son of this Professor Mindler, 
by name Jean Mindler, who was also, by a royal decree of 
1877, appointed teacher of stenography in the Polytechnic 
School of Athens. 


• The Staats ^nzeiger reports the debates in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. It, Ijo'wever, fully reports only the speeches of the Ministers. 
As for the speeches to tp-hich Ministers rejjly, it^eldom gives more of 
these than the briefest summary, while many of %hem%*re altogether 
ignored. As a consequence of this partiality, the r4>o*’l3® 
quently unintelligible, and constitute but an imperfect record of the • 
businesa.of the House. The editdr is regarded as a Government 
official, yet is allowed to make comments on public affairs as an 
^irresponsible journalist. 
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HOLLAND. 

The first system of shorthand pfiblishei in the Nether- 
lands appears to have boon one by Johann Reyner in the 
y^ear 1678. It was a reproduction of the English system of 
Shelton’s, but does net seem to have attained much^opularity. 
After him, Gosens in 1679, Bossnijt, and Gcysbeck published, 
the first an English-based method, the second a translation 
of Conen do Prepean’s French plan, and yie third an adapta-' 
tion of Erdmann’s. A prize of BOQ florins for the best 
system of^ shorthand, offered by the Concordia Society of the 
Hague in 1829, was carried off by a Dr. Sommerhausen for 
an adaptation of Conen de Prepean’s system. This adapta- 
tion has been emended by Cornelius Steger, Chief Steno- 
grapher of the States-General, who, with a staff of eleven 
stenographers, conducts today the reporting of both houses. 


HUNGARY. 

Taylor’s was the fii’st system inHiroduced into Hungary in 
the shape of a Vork published in 1802 by Hauptman Danzer. 
Other systems have beeif since accommodated to the language 
of tho country, the most recent being tliose of Stolze, Gabels- 
berger, and Areiids, theoretically an excellent system. Ga- 
belsberger’s, we are told, is taught in more than a hundred 
Hur^ariau colleges. Since 1869 the debates of the Hun- 
garian Diet have been reported by a Stenographic Bureau, 
under the direction of Fennyvessy and Konyi, with Markovits 
as Reviseur. In 1833, Counts George Andras^y and Charles 
Karoly directed pftblic attention to the^ importance of. short- 
hand ; andf what was tetter, offered a prize of 100 ducats to 
the author of the best course of lessons in the. art, witfi the 
result that the prize was adjjidged to the effort of a Martin 
Borsos, while a Competitor named Charles Hajnik displayed 
great prac^al ability in a translation of Taylor’s. ' ^ 
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The official reporting is, in the first pl&ce, undertaken by 
this “ StenograjJiic Bureau,” which is bound to draw up from 
their shorthand notes a report? of each sitting on the day itself. 
These reports are then lithographed and sent to the •various 
departmerfts of the State. There are, b(;|Sides, journals editeTi 
by the Bureau of the Hungarian House of Eepresentatives, 
and that of Magnates, giving accounts of their transactions, 
•a printed copy of^which is placed at the disposal of each 
Ministry. Finally, |t each sitting, an official from the 
Ministry is entrusted with the duty of drawing a short 
expose of the ‘proceedings of the Diet, which then forms the 
foundation of the regular official Parliamentary report which 
has to be furnished to the Emperor. 


ITALY. 

• 

By the publication of his Scrittura FAementare (Milan, 
1796), Citizen Maliiia was the first to call public attention 
ill Italy to the subj^ect ^f modern shorthand. Afterwards, 
Amanti and Milancsio adapted Tayler’s system to the 
Italian language. The system of Marti of^ Spain was, in 
1828, applied to Italian by his son •Angelo Eamon Marti. A 
host of other shorthand publications followed, among which 
that of Vegezzi (1876) is particularly noticeable for excel- 
lence, and so also is that of Gerin’s, iniblished in 1876. 
Tealdi’s, however, is said to be most in use ; but the prcceed- 
ings of the last GEcumenical Council were taken down by 
young theologians in the French system of Tondeur. 

In this CQhntry the official report is furnished by staffs 
of sixteen stenograpiiers attached to eacli^ Chamber, who are 
provided with writing accommodation iif the^body of the 
Houses. The reports of the speeches, afte/ Ifiiving been 
revised by the speakers themsejves, are inserted in the official 
Gazetii. There is also a gallery for reporters for newspapers 
in each House ; but the accounts which appear ^n the Press 
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of the debates in Parliament are said to be often so meagre, 
imperfect, and inaccurate as to be fdmost worthless. The 
oflScial Gazette is the only paper that seerns to be relied 
upon. tTbe process of correction and revision involving 
time, it rarely happens that a speech appears in the Gazette 
until three or four days after it has been spoken ; so that, in 
the meantime, there is no means whereby the public may 
• become authentically acquainted with what has occurred . 
within the walls of Parliament. , '* 


NOEWAY. 

* The Legislature of Norway have, since the year 1844, yrhen 
the Storthing voted a sum of 1,000 species to the aid of 
stenographic learning, always encouraged the growth of the 
art. The •older systems, as Hyerta’s and Gotrell, have 
gradually given way •to the GTerman methods, and, since 
1866, Gabelsberger’s system has been adopted as the official 
stenography, modified, howevei*, as it has been by Dessau. 
The chief of the Norwegian Storthing Stenographic Bmeau 
is J. Cappeln. 


POLAND. 

In 1888 Professor Joseph Pysz, of the Lyceum of St. Ann, 
at Cracow, published an adaptation of Taylor’s, for all 
tongues and dialects,” which included, amongst others, the 
language of Poland; and Krupski, in 1858, published a 
system in Warsaw, similarly adapted from the method of 
Honorfe Blanc. Here again, however, it is Qabelsberger’s 
system which hasbirne off the^honours ; for it is that system’, 
translated iifto P(flish by Hezer, Polinski, and Olevinski that 
is taught ifi flie schools, and it is by writers of .that system 
"that the sittings of the Dietg at Cracow and Lemberg are 
reported. 
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POBTUGAL. 

Antonio Pintd Patrizi?) Eodriguez is the name of the man 
who first introduced shorthand into Portugal. This^ he did 
by the publication in 1802 of a “ general and complete 
jsystem of Stenography.” This, if we may judge from the 
specimen given in Professor Zeibig’s book, where, however, 
the full name of Eodriguez is unpai-donably shortened by the 
•omission of the “4^itonio,” was a very primitive adaptation 
of Taylor’s to the Pol^tuguese. But the adaptation fell flat ; 
and in 1822 the system of Angelo Eamon Mai^i, whose 
father had successfully introduced shorthand into Spain, was 
published at Lisbon, and with better results than had 
attended the aforesaid Antonio’s. The system, however, 
which is used to report the proceedings of the Cortez to*day‘ 
is that, of J. F. Torneros, and the characters of this style 
present a strikingly uncoutli and unhandsome- appearance. 
Torneros’ was first published at Sark-gossa in 1859 ; ulti- 
mately considered, it is an adaptation of Coulon-Thevenot, 
of France, through the intermediaries of the Martis, father 
and son. The chief oii the Stenographic Bureau at the 
Cortez is Antonio Jose da Luz Fernandez. The second 
system published in ypain was that of Machdo d’Evora 
(1822), but it succumbed to the competition of the Martis. 


EOUMANIA. 

In Eoumania the first system of shorthand proper was 
supplied by Eosetti, who, in 1848, published a system of 
shorthand bashed on that of the English writer, though a 
wariter in the Vanstenoyraphicon makes th% basis of Eosetti’s 
systein that of the French ^iter* Ton4eur.% Tondeur's 
system, however, was, it would appear, subsequetiUy adapted 
to the language of Eoumania by Winterhalder, judge of the 
Tribunal of Commerce. Stoen^sen, one o3 the State steno 
graphers, endeavoured to improve the system qf Tondeujfy 
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but afterwards adopted that of Gabelsberger. B^ouciu also ‘ 
made a translation of Gabelsberger ’s, which, since 1868^ 
has been used officially in tlie Senate. In Uie staff of the 
shorthapd-writers to the Senate there are eight of the first 
rank who take each five-minute turns. In that of the 
Chamber of Deputi^ there are sixteen who relieve each 
other, in eight divisions, every ten minutes. 


• BUSSIA. ' 

The first employment, says Professor Krieg of Dresden > 
of stenography in Bussia, goes back, if we may give credence 
to the reports of that period, to the end of the seventeenth 
century, when a certain Professor Wolko used to reproduce 
discourses^by means of his own system of shorthand. In 
1820, the Baron de Korf made an adaptation of Astier’s 
(French) system to the Biissian language, but his effort was 
imattended by any real success. The method of General 
Ivanin, based on English and on French systems, and pub- 
lished at the date when oral and public •procedure was intro- 
duced into tjjat country, met with a more satisfactory 
reception. Still, since Ijiis latter system did not fulfil the 
requirements of a more pressing kind, which were imposed, 
the Bussian Ministry entered into correspondence with 
the Institute of Dresden, with a view to obtaining the opinion 
of tlys body regarding the different systems of stenography. 
This was about 1858, In the interval, and after hearing the 
report prepared by a Committee on the manner in* which the 
Ministry ought to set about reforms in the administration of 
justice, the Emperor ordained that the Ministry should 
scrupulouslf fol]pw the sug^stions o^ the Director of the 
Second Imperial Court and of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, with respect to the development of shortl^and 
in Bussia, and ite employment in the Administration. In 
virtue of this order, a special commission was apppinted 
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under the presidency of the Faculty of Teachers of 
St. Petersburg. • This iJommission, after numerous debates, 
decided to offer a prize either for a system of short- 
hand altogether Russian, or for the best imitation of 
a foreign « system. The prize was ^accordingly offered, 
and the consequence was that no less than twenty-eight 
methods were handed in, of which there was not a single 
,one that could bo regarded as completely satisfying the 
requirements of th J Commission. The translation, however, 
of Gabelsberger’s system by Baron de Tornaur, oProfessor 
Zeibig and 01ehin,- as also the reproduction of the old 
Stolzean method by Paulson and Messer, were recommended 
as embodying the bases for instruction in stenography. In 
the contest which followed between these two privileged 
systems, Gabclsbergor's system was successful. His system 
is officially employed in the Imperial Senate, in ’the Court 
of Cassation, and in tlie otliel law courts of St. Petersburg, 
as well as in that of Kliarkoff, and that of tlie municipality of 
Odessa. At Kharkoff the teachers of stenography receive 
State compensation, and prizes are offered to the successful 
pupils. 


SEBVIA. ' 

Milosch Milowuk was the first who adapted the language 
of Servia to a system of stenography, that, namely, of 
Stolze, and that in 18G6. But his effort to establish Stoldsean 
shorthand in the principality was without real success. The 
same remark applies equally to the subsequent attempts of 
Georg Djordjeviez and of Iwan Djaja. The work of Ivan 
Miloranoviez, *who 1870 published i^n adaptation of 
Gabelsberger s to the Servian^ tongfie was cr«^wned with 
BucccfQs; and since 1872 Servia has officially ildopted the 
ay stem of Gahelsberger, in which system four stenographers 
take down the proceedings of the Skupschtiha. 
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SPAIN. 

The book of Marti, which He commenced in 1800, and’ 
wjiiich is *an adaptation of the system of Taylor, was the 
first on stenography which appeared in Spaiu. Marti 
modified his work subsequently, and to a very material 
degree ; indeed, he seems to have recognised that the prin- 
ciples of Taylor wore not suitable to the speech of Spaniards ^ • 
and in ' his editions of 1813, 1821, and^l824, he adopted as 
his basis the system of Coulon Thevenot, to whose plan, it is- 
noticeable, all the subsequent modifications by' other hands, 
.which Marti’s works have undergone either in his native 
country, in Portugal, or in tiie South American Governnqents, 
whither, as will be seen in the remarks applicable to these 
States, Marti’s system has penetrated, bear a sufficiently 
strong resc*mblanco. Marti’s book — the full name of the 
author is Don Francista de Paula Marti — was published at 
Madrid in 1803 ; and the second work in Spain on the same 
subject was by Don Alvarez ' Guerra, published also at 
Madrid. By royal ordinance in 18g2, q* chair for shorthand . 
was established at Madrid, and the first professor named was 
Marti, the translator of Taylor. Xaramillo, whoso alphabet 
is given under our list of shorthand alphabets, was a pupil of 
Marti’s. Serra y Ginesta, Marmol, Zamacola, Sotdmayor, 
and Dr. Jose Balari y Jovany of Barcelona, are amongst the 
principal names of those who have contributed to the 
imprSvement of shorthand in Spain. Nor should the name 
of Gabriel Quintin Montanes be omitted, according to whose 
s^ystom it is that Professor Eisueno of Cadiz conducts hia 
classes. There are also systems of note bearing ^the names 
of Villasenor ana Vel#i, Tfce Econonftc Society of" Spam 
has rendgrqid much service to the cause of shorthand by 
. founding an institution for the teaching of the art. Shorthand 
to-day is in use ii^ Spain not*only for the reproduction gf^’the 
debates in the Cortes, but also in the courts of 'law, in 
Academies, ^and in the Athenaeum. Not only so, by Article 
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500 of the law relative to the organisation of the Faculty of 
Law, all applications foi^ office as secretary to the Tribunal of 
Instruction, as well as to tlie superior tribunals, must give 
evidence of a practical acquaintance with stenography. The 
remuneratfon of the official shorthand-writers to the Cortes, 
of whom there is a staff of twenty, varies from a sum of 
40,000 reals to the director of the staff, D. Nicolis Arias, to 
*10,000 reals for tlj^ subordinate grade. Some of the more 
prominent amongst rfccent Spanish authors, their productions 
for the most part observing the groundwork of lilieir com- 
patriot precursors, are D. Quin tin Bas of Valencia, Sumbiela 
of the same city, and Mariano Alonso y Diaz of Madrid. 
The • propagators of Gabelsbergcr’s system, elsewhere so 
active, do not appear to have achieved much here, tlie ground 
being sj^lrcady well occupied by native enterprise. Neumeier, 
however, in 1874, translated Gabelsberger’s • system into 
Spanish, and the same was*done for StWze’s by Dr. Michaelis 
in 1876. 


• Sweden. 

This, as well as the neighbouring realm of Norway, has 
always regarded, through their Governments and their 
nobility, the interests of shorthand with much favour. 
Anscharius, the apostle of Christianity to the North, intro- 
duced in the ninth century the Tironian Notes, or old 
Koman shorthand system into Sweden. Little, however, 
seems to have come of this antiquated style of abbreviation ; 
but like other countries in Europe, Sweden, receiving the 
impulse fro^m .England, began about the ^nd of the seven- 
teenth* or beginning^ of the eighteenth century ^to turn its 
attention to modern shorthand. Ealamb appears be the 
earlie'st Swedish author on the subject, and he presented his 
reaefers with a translation of the English twriter, Taylor’s ; 
and the* same may be said of the attempts of Silfverstolpe, of 
Mjerta, in 1825, and of Gdtrek in 1827 ; and^ a prize of 

*19 
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500 bankthalern offered by the knights and nobility for the 
construction of a "system by which t^.ie proceedings of the 
Parliament might be taken d5wn, seems to have been 
awarded jdintly to Silfverstolpe and Hjerta. Since 1854 
the legislative proceedings have been reported by tivo steno- 
graphers using the adaptation of Gabelsberger’s system by 
Dessau of Denmark. The development of shorthand in 
*Sweden is indebted not inconsiderably in more recent years 
to the efforts of Tesch and Dahlgrecn.*^ The remuneration 
of the official stenographers to the Chambers is fixed at 
4^ and thalers a day. 


SWITZEELAND. 

Professor Michaelis gives*, in an article in the Jahrgang 
(1866,No.]^f-), several interesting particulars on the history 
of stenography in tliiSr country. ‘Here, as in Germany, the 
stenographic rivalry is principally confined to the systems of 
Gabelsberger and Stolze. The idea of publisliing a bulletin 
giving the debates of the Chambers l\as for many years 
engaged ofiicial attention ; but the cost of so doing, as there 
would require to be separate issues in French, German, and 
Italian to meet the requirements of the trilingual population, 
would appear to have up till now operated against the 
satisfactory execution of the proposal. The Grand Council 
of Berne have their sittings reported by a single reporter, 
who 5ses the system of Stolze,and a writer of Gabelsberger’s 
method reports the proceedings of the military department 
of the Helvetian body. These two systems, as well as that 
of Arends, are extensively pushed throughout the territory of 
Switzerland^ 


TUEKEY. 

c • 

The Government of the Sultan has recently, it* would 
appear, sancitioned the offer of a prize of £500 for the best, 
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adaptation to the Turkish language. * Gabelsbcrger’s has 
already been Vanslat«d into Turkish by* Maximilian Griin- 
baum, without, however, any great success. Prior to the 
accession of Turkey to the list of Constitutional 'States, she 
possessed no system of shorthand.^ In their language, 
indeed, Turks have long, according to Khalfa, in his “ Guide 
(Paris, 1854), had the phrase “ Hatti moukhtassar yazan ” 

. as the equivalent of our shorthand, but the thing itself the/ 
had not. Just pSor to the convocation of their Parliament 
the greatest pains were taken with a view to* securing a 
method of Shorthand suitable to reporting in the language of 
the members. Officers of the State were commissioned to 
foreign lands, especially to Hungary, to study the subject, 
and to endeavour to accommodate existing systems to the 
construction of one appropriate to Turkish speech. These 
efforts were fruitless of result, and, at the ,la'fct hour, the 
Government decided to entrust a Frenchman named Bondini 
with the task. Stcnograiffiers were accordingly employed, 
who were to translate on ‘the spot into French, speeches 
delivered in Turkish, J^ut this the note-takers completely 
failed to perform. Eecourse was then had to requiring all 
the orators to commit their discourses to lirdinary writing.. 
Next a functionary of the HuWime Porto, Tewlik Bey, 
invented a stenographic machine to enable manual steno- 
graphy to be dispensed with. But neither has this invention 
answered the purpose, and so rests the matter now in 
Turkey. 
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THE TKUE THEOliY OF SHOETHAND. 

Report of an Address delivered before the Members of the 
Shorthand Society, March 7th, 1882, by Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, Fellow of tUo Society. 

Mr. Anderson said : — Mr. President, Gentlemen ; the title of 
my paper may possibly strike some of you as a rather ambi« 
tious one, and it is tliorcfore perhaps well that I should at 
the outset offer some apology— using the word in its nar- 
rower and strictly etymological sen§.e — gf a title which may 
be thus viewed as somewhat arrogant. Grcntlemen, all 
< things arc relative, and in defence I can only say this, that 
if the title of my address is ambitious, its aim and scope 
are even more so. For I shall not limit myself to a dry 
dissertation on the defects of existing systems, or an expo- 
sition of the illogical basis on which they repose ; nor shall 
I coihine my argument to the consideration of any special 
element of improvement whicli might profitably • be intro- 
duced into the art in its present stage of development ; but it 
is my design to propound, to illustrate, and to ‘defend, what, 
as it humbl;;^ appears to. me, are the necdssary and indispens- 
able conditipns wiiich regulate and apparently restrain ^ the 
, attainment of excellence in the framing and accomplishment 
of any modern system of shorthand. But at the .very 
threshold of our subject, a point of controversy presents 
itself. Tha^^^ controversy is regarding the definition of short- ^ 
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hand. The general definition has been,«“ Shorthand, or the’ 
art of writing as quickly as a man can ^peak.” This has 
been the uniform definition in nearly all countries where the 
art has been introduced, especially with the Germans and 
the Frengli. The French put it, amsi vite que Von parle. One 
English writer uses the phrase, ‘‘ as quickly as a man 
* speaketh treatably,’ ” importing thus a considerable modi- 
fication in the general definition ; and several French writers, 
have condemned*4l;ie definition as demanding too much, 
among those being 'M. Prcvost, who characterises it as un- 
philosophic»and inexact in the highest degree. It may, ^ 
indeed, bo confidently questioned whether we possess yet 
any means by which the words of a fiuent speaker may be? 
taken down as rapidly as he is able to pronounce them. M. 
Eoby, in his history of the jirt (Paris, 1870), candidly 
declatos that in circumstances when the orator ,gives way to 
the impulse of any strong ennotion, yid in the transports of 
the moment pours forth his words in uncontrolled ardour 
and passionate torrents, tho#pcn of the stenographer struggles 
and becomes — why not, says he, boldly avow it ? — more or 
less helpless. WhSthef, however, the pen can ever rival the 
velocity of the word — whether Mr. Gladstone, if he tried, 
could not deliver a speech with ^ rapidity and exuberance 
sufficient to baffle all the efibrts of all the reporters in the 
Gallery to follow him textually- -is not a question which calls 
for immediate decision. The probability is that if we 
accept the less pretentious description of the art, ye shall 
also be accepting the truer.* With these prefatory remarks, 
let me, gentlemen, invite your attention to the following pro- 
positions, which I venture to submit to your consideration 
•in tJje light *of shcfthand axioms. They are, Mr. President, 

• these : — 

’First. The alphabet of a good shorthand System must 
include .independent characters for the vowels, which chrf- 

* Gabelsberger adopts the more modest de^ition. 
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racters must be adapted for writing in union with the forms- 
for the consonants ; in other wor^s, every letter of the 
common alphabet must have a special and distinctive short- 
hand mark. 

Second. The characters of a good shorthand sysitem must 
be all written on the one slope. 

Third. In a good shorthand system no distin6tion of 
* letters made thick from letters made thin is admissible. 

Fourth. In a good shorthand system, tiiere must be oiily 
one line of , writing. 

Fifth. The rules for abbreviation in a good system of 
shorthand must be sure, comprehensive, and few, 

‘‘ Were I a prince or legislator,” said the citizen of Geneva, 
“ I would not throw away my time in pointing out what 
ought to be done, I would myself put it in practice or be 
siJent.” are not all princes or legislators, but each of us 
may yet do what he can to lend some improvement to his 
handicraft or calling, first adopting such in his own practice. 
So far I have observed the requirements of the maxim, and 
may therefore be allowed more liberty in defending these 
rules. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, before I endeavour to 
vindicate, as far as I can, the value of these rules, permit me 
to point out that these five traits, according to the presence 
or absence of which I respectfully ask that we should assess 
the value of any and all shorthand — these five traits, I say, 
althotigh they have never been found combined in any single 
system, have yet been recognised separately by. various 
authors, some of tliem by one and others by another. The 
first rule, for example, which recommends the amalgamating 
capacity of vowels \fith consonants, has Ujen carried oaat in 
Gurney’s system, and I contend that this principle deserves' 
the first place since it is the prime guaranjior of dis- 
iinctness. ‘ ^ ‘ 

The second of these principles has been carried out in the 
Gherman systems, in the works of Arends, of Gabelsberger,. 
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and Stolze» as well as iu the adaptations of the systems 
respectively of ’Arends to the French language by Dr. Grosse, 
of Stolze’s tp ‘the English by Dr. Michaclis, and of Gabels* 
berger’s to the English by Mr. Geiger. 

The th^d of these principles has been observed by Taylbr, 
as has also the fourth ; and the observance of both tlicse rules, 
as well as the absence of any waved characters from his 
alphabet, gives to that system uniformity, distinctness, and* 
rapidity, in a very egarked degree. 

As to the fifth prfticiple, it appears that if Gurycy’s abbre- 
viations are»sure, they arc neither coini)rehensive nor few ; if 
Gabels berger’s are comprehensive, they are also lacking in 
sureness, while Pitman’s are numerous and arbitrary, aiidT 
not* always sure. Taylor’s, indeed, are few, but though 
easily comprehended, tliey arg not very comprehensive. 
Furtlfer, to take another asi)ect^of these rules •collectively, 
before we proceed to consider then^ in detail, it may be 
observed that, viewed in th(‘ir light, Gurney’s system is the 
best representative of legibility, Gabclsbei’gcr of cas6, and 
Taylor’s of rapidity. Pitman’s, indeed, as 1 think, is briefer 
than all the others, *but Pitman’s system breaks all our short- 
hand axioms, and a brevity compassed at s*ich a cost, is, in 
the opinion of many, comparatively valueless. Successful 
striving is good, “ yet a man is not crowned unless he strive 
lawfully,” and a short cut to the goal disqualifies the 
runner. 

I come now to the discussion of these axioms in^detail.. 
The first asserts the importance of the vowels. You ought, I 
say, to have such marks for them as can be traced unitedly 
with the consonants. The other plan, as you all know, Gen- 
tlem^, is to*dot tl^m in, just as in loftghand we dot our 
i.” That in many cases the vowels are «f subordinate con- 
sequence, may well enough be admitted. Tfiat generally, 
however, they are of the utmost importance can scarcely be* 
denied; This is specially true* of little TJords, and the exact 
^representation of little words is of infinite lvalue in the 
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reading of shorthand manuscript. But suppose, it is argued, 
that the omission of vowels does not greatly matter, I would 
remind you of the immense diflfiaulty the learner has to face 
when you. require him to tell, from one and the same outline, 
whether any and which of the following words is ^Intended : 
gnat, neat, knight, aunt, note, Annette, untie, naughty, unto, 
night, knout, knot, nut, unity, nought, ante, unit, and so 
* forth. Now, the occurrence of so many homonymous words 
of the same outline is by no means unpimal in the English 
language, p-nd the importance of their definite distinction has 
^ seldom been more strongly insisted on than by. more recent 
writers like Dr. Williams, Professor Everett, and Mr. Pock- 
•noli. They have not over-estimated the importance of the 
vowels, their omission is for the most part hazardous, and, 
indeed, to many a pupil, tjie pages which he has just dis- 
figured with such a system of writing have presented to his 
perplexed gaze little e\se than the appearance of a wildeimess 
of vague forms — a confused convention of exasperating 
nonentities. 

One class of critics says that tliis difficulty has been very 
mucli over-estimated ; another with eqilal ardour maintains 
that it has never been appreciated as fully as'it deserves. 
I think the professionaj gentlemen present will -not be 
indisposed to agree with mo when I say that the nearer you 
approach to an individual representation for each word, the 
clearer does your writing become, and that it is always a 
, risky ^thing to allow an outline which may stand for half a 
dozen words or more to pass undistinguished from the rest 
by some particular mark or another. Certainly the argument 
drawn from the context is a most fallacious one. In short- 
hand there is no context, and cannot |be, unless you write 
partly in lon^hau^ and* partly in shorthand. Then, indeed, 
the longhand would act as a key to the shorthand, when the 
‘ moaning happened to be obscure. If we write this sentence, 
“ Is there any eiid of these improvements,** omitting the 
vowels, thent fcom the writing itself there is no means of 
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deciding whether the words are “ Is there no need of these* 
improvements f ” This is only a suppose^! case of conflict. 
But I can give an actual example which recently occurred. 
An official note-taker in the Law Courts mentioned to me 
last week^n Westminster Hall, the following instance. “I/’ 
said he, “ dictated to one of my assistants in the course of a 
speech, these words : ‘ Nature is not so kind.’ Imagine my 
. feelings when in this gentleman’s transcript I read the. 
passage thus : * Common sand is gone.’ ” If anyone is 
sceptical as to the^good faith of my informant I am not, 
and I shalk be glad to furnish his name in private, after- 
wards, if so desired. This instance affords, so far, a justifi- 
cation of the accuracy of our first rule requiring the dcpictioif 
of vowel and consonant alike, and looked at with reference 
to the similarity of the outline^ for “ gone ” and “ kind,” it 
may flo also regarded as bearing out the alternative part of 
that first axiom that fqr • every letter of * the common 
alphabet there ought to be a shorthand equivalent. 

Let us now inquire whether there is any good ground for 
our second rule, wliich is that aU the characters should be 
on the one slope. Nowf Mr. President and Gentlemen, you 
all know that here at least I am sure o£ one formidable 
antagonist. But thougli you archill well aware of it, I may* 
be excused for feeling more painfully conscious of it at this 
moment than any of you may be supposed to be. But 
though 1 anticipate the opposition of our distinguished 
Vice-President, Mr. Thomas Allan Heed, I am not fliscon-, 
certed by it. I only ask fair play, fair argument, and we all 
know that fairness, deliberation, and candour are not foreign 
to the bent of Mr. Eeed’s judicial mind. 

* N(iw Wlien I hcfird Mr. Keed cxclaiJhing that this one- 
‘sloped writing was worthless* and was to# him an abomina- 
tion, I must confess that I was strongly reminflefl of the old 
pr%)verb,/‘ He is angry, and therefore he is wrong.” But 
Mr. Beed contended that you can derive no compensating 
, Advantage by the adoption of one-sloped writii]% in the way 
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of speed for the los^ to which you are exposed by the throw- 
'ing away of the* stenographic mf^tcrial Supplied in the 
geometrical characters, as tlrey are called. Now that 
suggestion is plausible, but it is not capable of resisting^ 
scrutiny. What, after all, are tlic characters ^ which the 
adoption of one-sloped writing would exclude ? These only, — 
the upright and the back strokes. Of course that objection 
will have more weight with the writers of Pitman’s than ' 
with Taylorites, as Pitman has two fbrms of the back 
stroke — the curve and the straight. Here it should be 
stated as a remarkable circumstance, that in tile abounding 
modifications of Taylor’s which have been made, the circle 
**and back stroke character which stands for “ b ” has been 
more frequently altered than any other ; and this other 
circumstance, take it for what it is worth, that there is 
apparent irf the actual notes of many sliorthand- writers who 
practice Taylor’s and Ourney’s *a. disposition to trace their 
writing all on the one slojje, even contrary to their rules. 
But I am not carofxil to answer my objectors on this sub- 
ordinate point of the contention. Whether there is much 
loss or little of stenographic material in throwing away the 
perpendicular and the back stroke's does not really affect our 
contention, which is tlif*t onc-slopcd writing is easier to 
the hand. Mark, I pray you, Mr. President, Gentlemen, I 
am not now raising the question whether writing on the 
slope, called “ la x>onte anglaise,” that is, the slope from 
right c.to left, or writing pcri)cndicularly, or nearly so, or^ 
again, widting on the back slope, is the quicker or quickest 
method of writing. I say I do not now raise that question. 
I give no opinion on it. Nor am I concerned what may be 
the decision^, regar^ling it. But this S! do earnestly an*d 
strenuously ^ maiKtain, that the attempt to write in these 
three different directions at one and the same time is absurd. 
Just take the word “ absurd ” as example. It is a ^^ood 
word for the purpose. Now if I am to write the a ’’"on the 
^common slope, the “ b on the back slope, and the s 
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straight up and down, and follow any oiher variety of tlie 
same changes with the other letters of l^ie word, namely 
u, r, d, then I make boli to s^i^y that the word and the thing 
signified are both demonstrated in one and the sam% form — 
a form w^h which you offend the e^e, as well as threaten 
dislocation to the hand. It is idle to answer that the habit 
is followed by thousands of shorthand-writers without much 
.difficulty, or it may be said even with case. Granted. 
What then ? The* ^aise is to the hand, which, as Aristotle 
has well said, is “ tht instrument of instruments.^” We are 
not, howeven, entitled on that account to visit it with an 
unnecessary infliction. I may, in concluding my observations 
under this head, allude to the fact that an inspection of 
any pala30graphical folios will show, on a comparison of the 
ruder forms of writing with the^more modern in almost all 
languages, a tendency to have the characters all i)n the one 
slope. The fact is interesting rathei' than here important, 
but if anyone cares to turn over the princely tomes .of 
Silvester in his Paleographic VnlcerseUcy ho will perceive this 
to be very noticeable. 

My next main contention, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
is that it is not permissible to elaborate distinctions in one 
and the same stroke, by making it^t one time thinner and 
at another thicker. Such a contrivance may be placed in 
its obvious light if we could only imagine anyone proposing 
to abbreviate our ordinary writing by making the “ k,” when 
written thick, or heavily, to stand for “ g,” and ^ when 
thinned to be used for “ k ” or “ q ” ; so that “ Kate ” would 
be written with a thin “ K ” and a thin “ t,” and “ giddy ” 
with a thick*“k” and a thick “t.” However amusmg the 
conundrulns ’these ^variations might givft rise to, they can 
Scarcely be regarded as ancillA-y to *that ^hicli ought to be 
our^steady aim in all oui’ efforts for the improvement of our 
writing — ;the erection of it into a medium of pasigrapbic' 
communication. To hear gentlemen ^ho practise such 
contrivances laugh at the clumsiness of the^notae of tha 
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Romans is amusing ; but no doubt the young Roman 
would have laughed in the sleeve of his toga With a greater 
sense of superiority if ho could^ have compared the phono- 
graphy af- the present with the logical and grammatical 
abbreviations he so often traced with flying stylus ^ papyrus 
scrolls and tablets of wax. 

Variations of thickness naturally suggest the variations in 
•size, and though to mind the opinion of Gurney, where he 
says that the first-named sort of distiu«,tions ought to be 

totally e^unged,” 1 am not at all clear that something 
^ may not be advanced in favour of variations in adze. But I 
would submit that if variations in size are to be adopted, the 
Variation should never be so accepted as denoting a different 
letter, but only a different word commencing with the same 
letter. For example, it mig]it not be inadmissible to repre- 
sent the w©rd “ to ” by a small “ t,” and the word they ” 
by a larger ‘H.” But ,I would 'iiQt recommend more than 
two sizes, and I do not think it would be a good principle to 
allow such differences in size to convert the same form into 
different letters. 

With reference to the foiu'th proposition I have advanced, 
which is, that there should be only one line of writing, or, to 
^express the same thing differently, that the practice of giving 
to marks divers significations by placing them on, above, or 
below the line, is a practice that ought to be discarded in 
any good system of shorthand, I cannot, I freely confess it, 
<.gentle|^en, look here for anything like a ready acceptance, 
though it will be a pleasant surprise to me if it proyo other- 
wise. Taylor’s is, I think, the only system from which the 
author has excluded the rule of three positions. Gurney 
has not altogether Excluded it, but the» modified' forju in* 
which Gurney hasesanctfoned it does indeed, to my mind,‘ 
afford a capital illustration of what I may presume to ^de- 
hominate the true doctrine* of position. Which, is t^s. 
The letters, like oifr numerals, should have one esfidntial, 
primary, inflexible value when written by themselves*— a ^ 
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value not to be varied by placing the «ame character on, 
above, or below the line ; but in combination with one an- 
other, the value of a cfiaracier may logically enough be held 
as modified, and, one character being made, you.^pay with 
perfect propriety and certainty place a smaller one beside 
it in any of two or, possibly, three positions. This position 
thus modifies the value of the character, but does not change 
, its alphabetical name. But then this position is not position • 
'with reference to actual or imaginary line of writing, but 
position with reference to another character or combination 
of characters. This you remember, gentlemen, is following 
the analogy of our arithmetical art in the case of fractions. 
Thi^ absolute and relative value of numerals, which we have"* 
from the Hindoos, forms one of the most astonishing monu^ 
ments of human ingenuity — a discovery which escaped the 
grasp 'of Archimedes and other ancient mathematicians. It 
is an instructive instance pf'howa litije leaven* loaveneth the 
whole lump, that this idea should have been applied to our 
ordinary letters, in the rule*by which a superior letter indi- 
cates the termination. It is by following out this plan that 
the letters of our alphabet are likely — may we not assume ? 
— to rival our numerals, and become intelligible all over 
the world — pasigraphic to the huraan family. Another con- 
sideration which lends much force to the rule now under 
debate is this, that if we limit ourselves to one line of 
writing in this way, then the characters of our writing 
become adapted to the inestimably valuable purpose of. print- ^ 
ing with stenographic types. At present with phono^aphy, 
owing to various lines and variety of directions in the cha- 
racters, it takes about three pages of ordinary phonography 
to oxj)ress what cue page of printing hi ordinary type is 
sufficient to accomplish. Ta^^or’s system^ is capable, owing , 
to ’the straightness of the strokes, to be put ii ^almost the 
sa]|Le conjpass in lithography as our common print. But a* 
system 'formed in strict accord with the ifiaxims I have now 
^the honour of presenting to your consideration, ^ 70 uld possess 
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the merit of being printed in from a half to a third of the 
space of our common letters. Further, th(^ would have 
this advantage, that, being written on the one slope, the 
malting them upright for printing would not alter their 
value. - 

I am afraid, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I should be 
trespassing too far on your time were I to attempt to deal at 
^ length with the fifth point. Fortunately, it is a rule which 
demands almost no formal defence. Thi» 5nly I would say, ' 
that while tJie rules should be few, they ‘would, if sure and 
"*5c()mprehonsive, be practically unlimited except by the boun- 
daries of each vocabulary. In a synopsis of a new system 
bf short writing, xuiblished in 1879 in Glasgow, I gave a 
general outline of the basis of a system such as I have now 
attempted to describe. Oj? that work I have since been 
engaged, aiid I cherish the prospect of yet being able to 
present that system bei^jre very lt)i\g in a more complete and 
elementary form. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that on the whole I antici- 
pate this criticism : — Such a system as you have described 
may be good, but it is impossible. *To that. Gentlemen, I 
answer, in the werds of the Chinese philosopher, “ There is 
nothing under the whole heavens impossible ; it is only that 
men’s minds are not determined.” The saying is a salutary 
one. Even the discoveries of our own century have greatly 
contracted the signification of the word, and in the course of 
fta few (^nturics more it may be entirely withdrawn from the 
literary mint; “ Bien des choses nc sont imjwsdbleft que parce 
qiCon s'est accoutume d lea reqanier comm.e telles,'* says the 
gifted Duclos. The construction of such a system as I have 
traced, you rnay takb it from me, Mr. President and Gentle-'^ 
men, is not impossible. But if it is denied until proof is’ 
forthcoming, 1 answer, — Well I It is the achievement of ^so- 
called impossibilities which constitutes the grandeur, of niim, 
which inspires the day-dreams of heroic youth, which mitigates 
the hardships ^and soothes the sufferings of the adventurous. 
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explorer, which gilds the glory of wisdom and of strength, 
and which embalms and endues the names pf human genius 
and perseverance with a fragrance and a light more lasting 
than the Pyramids and brighter than the stars. • • 

Mr. Po^NELii, while thanking Mr. Anderson for hfs 
excellent and eloquent address, thought the claims of 
legibility liad not received sufficient attention. He was not 
.sure that writing in the one slope was the easiest ; the hand 
'ivas relieved by a di^nge. 

Mr. Wright remafkedr that if the hand was relieved by a 
change, thert was certainly no relief in constantly changing ^ 
the direction of the writing. It might be a relief to sit 
down after standing for some time, but to keep bobbing up* 
and down was unquestionably no easy matter. 

Mr. Kundkll viewed unfavourably the proposition of the 
lectured. Still they all ‘hoped that Mr. Anderson would be 
long spared to them and feive prooi, if he could, of his 
theories. 

Mr. Kiohter, Rev. Mr. Hrchler, Mr. Store, and Mr. 
Guest followed, the latter gentleman observing that if the 
conditions laid down by^thc lecturer could be fulfilled, his 
system would prove one of the most surprising things he ^ 
could imagine. • 

A ver.y cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Anderson, on the 
motion of Mr. Petrie, duly seconded, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 
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APPENDIX HI-. 


EOYAL SIIOKTHAND. 

In. tlic collection of MSS. in the British IMuscmii from 
which thd* alphabet ^iven below is taken, there is a letter 
by King Charles to Glamorgan, who, wo may assunlc, had 
instructed his sovcrewi in this £^rt — had, indeed, imparted 
to him this his own invention, as follows : — 

Glamorgan, ‘ Oxford, 5th April lG4f). 

I have no tyme, nor doe you expect that I sliould 
make unnecessary repetitions to you, wherfor (I'cfcrriiig you 
^to Digby for buft/incss) this is only to give yon assm^ance of 
my constant Frendship to^you, wch, coiisidering the gencrall 
defection ofcomon honnesty, is in a sort requisite, howbeit I 
Imow you cannot bee but confident of 

Your most asseured constant frend, 

CHAELES K. 




f 

• ^ /V 

' It/- 
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i n g ^ good 


ibi r lou 
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111 « 

11 

St 11 t 
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a . 


ak ^ 

a 


My 

making good 

all 

iiistructioiiB 

and promises to you and nuntio 


* Here are inserted in the manuscript a number of shorthand 
. characters as fbllow (to which I have added in ordinary letters the 
translation). 
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CEYPTOGRAPHY AND TApHYGRAPHY. 

Reference has already been made to the close relationship 
in -which shorthand and secret- writing happen to stand to 
one another. Essentially ditfering, tljey Jiave yet#" accident- 
ally partaken each of the characteristics of the other. Tlie 
^tendency of shorthand is, perhaps, fatal to secrecy, and one 
of the main drawbacks to the general use gf cipher or con- 
cealed communication is tJie great loss! of time generally 
Jnvolved in‘ translating such messages. Bir Charles Dilke 
made allusion to this, in the course of last session, in con- 
Kection with the vote for diplomatic services and the cost of 
Queen’s Messengers to Foreign Courts. Bliortliand has • too 
often resen*^ bled the enigmas of cipher — niucli more frequently 
than crypto^rapliy lias been marked by bi'ovity. ,, 

There is, however, a peculiar system of cryptograpliic 
shorthand in India, wftich is prodheed by representing the 
letters of the alphabet by their numerical values. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Frederic Pincott, F.R.A.S., 1 Jiavo been 
furnished with the following partkcilars of tliis ingenious 
plan. !Mr. Pincott, to whom I have been otherwise indebted 
in the preparation of my wliolc work, says : — In Arabic, as in 
Hebrew, each letter has a numerical value, as well as its alpha- 
betical power. The difficulty of distinguisliing between tile 
units, tens, hundreds, &c. in cryptograpliy is got over by the 
^relative positions which the digits are made to assume with 
respect\to a line. Thus the units stand above the line, the 
tens toulh the line, the hundreds cross the line, and the thou- 
sands also cross the line but have a little curve added to the 
figure. To write an^ sentence, therefore, |Only the digits are, 
necessary, wilfii the accessory «urve to express thousands.. 
The simpliaity of the numerals in the native character 
renders this method of writing more rapid than our descrip- 
tion would seem to indicate. As an illustration we *giv^ ‘one 
following : — 
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Ohuldui Nahl dijd, “ Glmlam Najbi has come.” 
gh=l,000 ; J=80; iji=:40; a=l ; ii==«0; b=2; y=10. ^ 
These simple facts give the following cryptograph : — 


1 10 1 10 2 .oO U) 1 80 1000 

a y, fi 1 b 11 m a 1 ghu 

There also is a secret method of writing largei}^ practised 
ill India, cuAlcd by tlie name of Kum-saln, It is not a device* 
of the criminal classes, but is constantly used by Persian 
scl|plars and men of rank, as a means of concealing tlie 
import of their communications from the ordinary reading 
and writing classes. The key teethe system is git’^en in the 
two fdllQwing lines, the first two words of width give tlie 
name to the system : — , * • 


Kam*sal{^ awhat" lald^ dar sa‘ 
Uaraf-i-manqut-ra ba-ja-ish da‘ 


Which may bo thus translated : — “ (Ghango) Ic to s to /a, 
a lo 11 % h to /, / to //, to r, ,s to g ; but do not meddle with 
the dotted letters.” According to these directions the 
phrase man raftah hmhnn “I had gone,” be-, 

comes Imn daftal bdrak, which is sullicicntly.disguis^ to be 
unrecognisable by one not in possession of the ko/ It is 
seen that, in the example, tlie letters n, /, t, and b are 
unchanged, becausf in the Arabic charaKter, as seen, they 
are ‘**dotted” letters. 

There is also another system of cryptograph^ pi’actised in 
India, which is called Haraf-i-san% or “ the cypress alphabet,”* 
because, the letters are prodftced by plftcing one or more 
strokes to the right and left of an upright line, giving a fork- 
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like appearance, whicli is supposed to resemble the cyx>ross 
ireo. It is not worth wliile to illustrate this inethod, as it 
consists simply of succession oDvarionsly forked sticks, and 
is pot (le£?i^j:^ncd to shorten the x>i'ocess of writin<^, but merely 
to conceal what is wvitkiii. 

'Jlie discovery of i;hc keys to these systems is due to the 
skill and research of Dr. (r. W. Ijeitiier, Ib'incix^al of the 
'Pinijah University Collef^e, a scholar to wdiom tlie learned 
W()rld is indebted for many liiu,mistic discoveries. 

• 

(iAEDTTTAUSEN AND LEEMAN.* 

« The followin.f:^ is a fac-aimHe of tlie inscri)ption, rogardin.£? 
the interjn-etation of whicJi X)articular reference is made at 
pag(‘ 57 

WESTDV-GIDSOT^S “ EAin.Y SYSTETMS.” 

Jn so far as the h*arned a.ntlior ol this ])axa'r, jiiihlished in 
the proceedings of “ The SJiorthand Society,” lakes CJarx)eiitier, 
and not Kopii, as liis guide, his cxainjih’S and conclusions are 
, greatly erroneous. Dr. (libson follows Carxientier wholly, 
and igS^rcs Ko^jp. 

LOWE’S SYSTEM. 

An imx)rovpment* on Taylor’s, and onfe of the -best con. 
structed x>1«»ds *!Mr. TT Werayss Iloid, editor of the 

Lm/.s Mer(*ary, writes it, and so does the author, Mr. 
*Lowo, of Newcastle, as also several reporters whom he bas 
instructed ; ijmongst these IVlr. T. Lawson, reporter^ New-^ 
castle Journal, and Mr. CaiT, of the Gallery. 
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JVIELVILLE BELL’S SYSTEM. 

Ill pliilosopliical arrliiigciaacnt and jirinciplcs, ibis plan nas, 
in my opiuicm, almost never been equalled ; but, fiy- all that, 
it seems to me, after a considerable j.)ractice of the system, 
that it is^scarccly adapted to the purpose proper of short- 
hand, and is much too fine and nice for the end in view. 
The dificreiit sizes of the letters — to indicate, without ex-* 
pressing, yowels-^-Qro out of the question in combination ; 
but it is a syst('m fertile of valuable suggestions^ It was an 
eiTor to say that we had no Scotch system, as ^Ir. Mclvillff 
Bell, the author of this system, is, as we understand, a 
Scotchman. 
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of Takasnko, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
eluiracter. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed ify Jupanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Doran (Dr. J.) ** Their Majesties Servants” : 

.^nals of the English Stage. 'Actors, Authors, and Audiences 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
^F.S^A., Author of “Table 'I'raits,” “Lives of the Queens of 
*England of the House of Hanover.” &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ Every page of the work i« barbed with wit, and will make ita wa\ 
poiTit foremoat. . . . , . provides entertainment for- the^ most diverse 
News. 

'Drury (Col. H.) The IJseful Plants of India, 

With ^Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Coi.onkl JTebkr Drury. Second Edition, 
with Additions a^ui Corrections. Royal 8vo. Ids. 

Dwight (H. 0.) Turkish Life in W&r Time. 

By Henry O. Dwight. Crown bvo. 

Edwards (G. Sutherland) A I'emale Nihi!dst. 

By Ilknest Lavione. Translated Iroiii the French by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. Qs. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: E«iay8«'on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Suthek- 
LANDt Edwards. Author of “ The Russians at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. Two vols. CrowA 8vo. ‘^Is. 

The Eussians At Home and the Eussians Abroad. 

Sketches. Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under 
Alexander II. By H. Sun i.kijind Edwards. vols. Crown 
8vo.^ ‘218. 

Essor (F. Syofoey) Incidents of a Journey through Hubia 

to^ Darfoor. Ky F^ydnb^ Eksor, C.E. lOs. 6d. 

Eyre, (Major-GeneraUlir Y-)» K.C.SJ., C.B. Thf Kabhl In- 
surrection of 184I-*42. Revi^jed and corrected from Lieut. » 
h^yre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Mallbson, C.Sfl.' Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 

Fearon (A.) Kennetji Trefawny. 

By Alec Fearon. Author of, “ Touch not the Nettle.** 

2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 
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Forbes (Gapt. C. J. F. *6.) Gomparatiye. Grammar of the . 

Languages of Further India. I \ fragment ; and other EssayB, 
the Literary Remains of Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of tha- 
Hrilish Burn^a Commission. Aifthor of “ British Burma and 
its People ; Sketclffes of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion.” ()S. • • . 

l^r^set (Lieut.-Col. G. T.) Fecords of Sport and MilitsOT i 

Life in Western India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel T.' 
Fraser, formerly of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M .’s Indian Army.* With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Mallbson, C.S.I. Ts^Od. 

Garrick (d. B. W.) MansukM and Sundar Singh. 

A Hindu Tale. Hindustani and English. With 2-JfIllu8tra^ 
tions. By H. B. W. Gaurtck. 4 to. Is. 6d. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. 168. 

„ 8vo. 21s. « 

„ (N W P,, &c.)* 2 vols., 8vo. 258. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. ^ 

Witli the Tenasserim Provincee and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and ^authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. i^oyal^Svo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 Ss. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British Irftlia, and the varioys states 
enclosed and adjtjiuing. ^Pcap. pp. 250. 28. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 

To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, i 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal ^3vo. with ji^lio . 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2j^. 

Gillmore (Parker) Encounters with Wlld Beasts. 

•By Parser Gillmore, Autltor uj, “ The Great Thirst 
Land,” ‘‘A Ri<b* Through •Hostile Africa,” &c. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations. Or 8vo. 78. 6d., 

Prairie and Forest. A description of the Ghme of 
. 'North America, witF Personal ^^.dvei^tures in its Pursuit. 

By Parker Gillmore (Ubique). With Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vb. 7s. 6d. 


0l3m (A. C.) History of Civilization*iii the Fifth Century. 

Transfated by permission iroia the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ivshby C. Glyn, B.A., of the* Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post*8vo. d01 Is, 

Golclstucker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re- 

^P^^ns of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 218. «. 

Hraham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. Ss. 

Grant (Jas.) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 

By James Grant, Author of the ‘‘ Romance of, War,” &c. 
vols^ Crown 8>fo. 2 Is. 

41reene (F. V.) The Russian Army and its Campaign!^ in 

Turkej^ in 1877-1878. By F V. Gukene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Auache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. 3*2s5 Second Edition^ 

Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 

Crown 8vo. 9s • • ^ 

Ghriffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God* 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 5s. 

Hall (£. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sporb; and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlefs. By E. Hepple Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. ^ 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane an 1 Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astrohomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. G. 
Ha t.t., M. a., professor of Mathematics in King’s College. 
Lottdon 12ri^. 

Hancock (£. C.) The !^ateur Pottery and Glass Painter. 

With Directions for Jjildiifg. Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying By CA^fPBELL Hancock. Illustrated 
with Chromo-Litli^^raphs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

Copies for Chiuft Paihters. 

By E. Campbell Hancock. With Fourteen Chromo-Litho- 
graphs and other Illustrations. 8Vo. lOs. 
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Handbook of Eeference*to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long. I)f 4 )laces of note. ISmo.'Ss 6d. 
Thf.^ will he found a valuable Companion to Meeere* Allen 4* Coe,* ^ 

^ ^ Maps of I^ia, 

Harconrt (Maj. A.»F. P.) Down by the Drawle. 

By Major A. F. P. Harcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
“ Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti^” “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” 

• 2 Vols. in one, crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the ^ege, 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Kliel, the brilliant Matjjh to 
Candah^r, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations 
on the Helmund, and the Settlement* with Abdi^ Bahman 
•Khan. By Howard Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
“Pioneer” (Allahabad) and the “Daily News** (London). 
8vo. With Maps. 5ils. * 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now re-published : — « 

“ Allow me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in which you have placed before the public fhe account of our march 
from Cabul, and the (Operations ofji^lst August and Ist Sg>temher around 
Candahar. Nothing could be more accurate or graphic. I thought your 
description of the fight at Charasai was one that any soldier might have 
been proud of writing ; *but your recent letters are, if possible, even better,” 

Holden (E. S.) Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. 

By Edward B. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Holland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. Crown 8vo 10s. 6d 

Hough (Lient.-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law. 

8vo. cloth. 25s 

Hughes (Key. T. P.) Notes on Muhammadanism. * 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fc<Jp. 8vo. 68^ 

Hutton ( J.) Thugs and Daooits of Inj^. ^ * 

A Popular Account of the Thugs Dacoits, the Hereditary 
• Garottefs and Gang Robbers bf In(j/a. By James Hutton. 
Post 8vo. 5s. • 

India Directory (The). 

.For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the A%>rk of the late Captain James. 
Horsburqh, F.R.S. ^ 

Part I. — The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of AMoa!^ 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated wilbZ 
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Charts. of Winds,' Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides 
Bj Commander Alfred DuRdas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surve^’^s the Government of India. Ml 1 tis- 
Part iJ. — The China Sea, with the Ports oftlava, Australia 
and Japj^n and .the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
•those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds 
^•■€u|;rent8, Passages, &c. By th*e same. (In ^preparation,) * 
Indian and Military Law. 

l^ahammedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
^ Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the 
* Doctrine of the Soonee and Shoca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maonaqhten’s Principles and Precedo-its, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
m Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. ‘ By 
Stahdish Grove Grady, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Maltommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 
Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 

' translated by order of the Governor- General and Council of Bengal. 

By Charles HiAiiLTON. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by Stakdish Gr^ve Grady. 8vo. £1 ^ 5s. « 

Institutes of Menu in English. The .Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collucca 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a* Preface by Sir William 
Jokes, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney 
Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Hinc^ Li^jcrature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Prrface and Index by 
, Standish G. Grady,, Barrister-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Maliommedan, and Indian Law to the^Inns of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s. 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 18 
Passed by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th oi 
April, 1872. 8vo. 128. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo 

Indian Code nf Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
^ and AnswOTs, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. Bj 
»Angblo J. *EWifi^Barrister-at*law, 12mo. 128. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. Jii the Form of Questions and Answers 
With Explanatory ^d Illifttrative Notes. By Ako4l<o J. LEwni 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7t. 6d, • 

Hindu Law. Defejice dH the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoon?» Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgm'ent. 

By JoHK COOHBAZ^, Barrister-at-Law.* Royal 8vo. 208. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Hekhan Pro- ‘ 
vinoes subject to the Presidency of Bombayt chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. ByABTHtJil Steele. Royal 8 vo. £l^le. 
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D’A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of “ Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,” &c. Roy. Cv6. 28s. 

Jackso]! (L. D’A.) Pock€^ Logarithms and other Tables for 
Ordinary" Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, 
Assurance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct 

• in the Fourth ^gure. By Lewis D’A, Jackson. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 

^ leather, 3s. 6d. * • 

— ^ Accented Four-Figure Logarithms, and other Tables. 

For^ purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calcu- 
*latioii, and for the Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. 
Arranged and accented by Lowjs D’A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Author of “ and Culvert Tables,” “ Hydraulic Manual,” 

&c. iDrown 8vo. 9s. * 

* James (A. G. F. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

By A*. Gi F. Eliot James, Author of “A Guide to Indian 
Household Management,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Contents ; — Indiai^ Agriculture ; Beer ; Cacao j Carpets j Cereals ; 
Chemicals ; Cinchona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials ; Fibrous ^bstanoes j Forestry ; Hides ; Skins and Horns j * 
Q-ums and Resins j Irrigation ; ly^rj j Mining ; Oils ; Opium ; Paper j 
Pottery j Ryots j Seeds ; Silk ; Spices j Sugar ; Tea ; Tobacco ; Wood ; 
Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jerrold (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. I6s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus : Historical and Delcri|itive. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Franz Von Loher. With 
much additional matter. By A. Batson Joyner. 

Crown 8 VO. With 2 Maps. KIST bd. 

BLaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857 — 1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of “The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.” VoL 1., 8vo. 18s. Vol. IL£1. Vol. 111.461. 

^ Contents VoL. 1 . : — Book I. — Introductory. — The Con- 
quest of the Ihinjab and Pegu. — The “ Right of Lapse.” — The 
Annexation of UudS>^Progres8 of Englishism. Book II. — The 
Sepoy Army : itsRi^, PgiooREss, and DECLiNE^r-Earfy His- 
tory of the Nativ# Army. — ^Peterio^^ting Influences. — 'fhe « 
Sindh Mutinies. — ^yhe Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Kook III. — The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Council. — The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War.f-The* Rising of* the Storm. — The First , 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India — 

- Bursting of the Storm. — Appendix. 
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Contents of Vol 11»: — Book IV. — The Rising in the 
North-west. The Delhi — The Outbreak at* Meerut. 

— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — Last Days o£ 
General Ans<jn. — The March upg)n Delhi. Book V». — Puo- 
GiiEss OF Rebeixion IN UppER India — Benares and Alla* 
habad. — Cawnpore. — The March to CawnpouB. — Re-iiccupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — Firtffc 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Pesnawur and Rawul Pinder.-^Pr<®i 
gress of Events in the Punjab. — Delhi. — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours frgm the , 
Punjab. 

Contents of Voj. 111. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Bbhar, 
AND THE NouTn-vvKsr Provinces. — At»the Seat of Govern- 
rmjnt. — The Insurrection in Bchar. — The Siege of^rrah.**— 
Behar and Bengal. Book VlIJ. — M utiny and Rebellion 
IN THE North west Provinces. — Agra in May. — ^Insurrec* 
tion ill the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs. — Agra in 
June. July, August and September. IX. — Lucknow 

AND Delhi. — Itebellion* in Dude. — Revolt in the Districts.-— 
Lucknow in June and July. — The siege afid Capture of Delhi. 

(For continuation, sec “ Ilii^ory of the Indian Mutiny/* by 
Colonel G. B. Mai^leson, p. 19.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in A%hani.stan. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. t>s. 

H. St. &. Tiicker’s Life and Correspondence. 

8vo. 10s. • 

Memorials of Indiaiv^overnments. 

By H. St. George Tucker. 8vo. lOs, 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatingk. Part 1. — The Three Loves Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning Two vols., Post 8vo. 16s. 

Keene (H. G.) Mog^l Empire, 

• From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mabflitta 
Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S.* Second edition. 
Wjlh Majj. 8vo. 10s. 6d. , / 

*This Work Jills up aj>lank l^tween the tnding of Elphiftstons^$ 
and the commencement of Thornton^ Histories, 

— Administration in India. 

.Post 8vo. 58. ^ 

. Peepul Leaves. 

Poems written in India, ^ost 8vo 5s. 
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\ Keene (H.&). The Turks in India. 

Historical Chapters on th^ Administration of Hindostan by 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants, l^s. 6d. 

Lathani (Dr. R. G.) Russi&n and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
, View. •8vo. iSs. 

Vjaurie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Relations 

wfth Burma. With a Summary of Events from 1820 to 
J879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s Progress. With 
1 A’aridus Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 

; Cblonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of ‘‘ Rangoon,” “ Narrative 

j of the Second Bugnese War,” &c. 8vo. With Plahs and Map. 

16s. • 

* Aehe Pyee, the Superior Country ; or the great attrac- 

tions of Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. By 
^ Col. W. F. B. Laubie, Author of “ Our Burmese Wars 

! and Relations v^th Burma.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lee (F. G.) The Clgirch under Gueen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F, G. Lee, D.D Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. ^ 

Reginald Barentyne ; or Liberty Without Limit. A 

Tale of the Times. By Fbedebick George Lee. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crov/n 8vo. IQs. dQ. 

The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, 

Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 
Third Edition revised. Fcap. uC. 6d. 

Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. 

By the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Lee*8 (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

j Post ^vo. Hs. 

Le Messnrier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

I Being the Diaiy of'*Major A. Le Messurier, R.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the ^uet^a Column. Crown 8vg. 8s.‘^ 

i Lewin (T. H.) Wild Races of the Sontti Eastern Frontier of * 

' India. Including apt Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 

T. H. Lewin, De{). Coram. of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code « 

In the Form of Qu^tions and Answers. With Explanatory * : 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post^vo. 7s. 6d j 
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Lewis (A. J*) Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions add •Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. PostSvo. .ISs-OdT 
Lianodlirt’s and Finnott’s Primitive and Universal Laws of 
the Formation and development of language ; a Eadonal and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops: J 
^vo. 1^5. Od. • m 


Lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Euwahd Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown Bvo. With numerous Illustrations. ^*8. 
Lovell (Vice-Adm.) Personal Narrative of Events from 
1799 to 1?115. With Anecdotes. By the^ate Vice-Adra. Wm. 
S’lANHOPK Lovell, R.N., K.H. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 48.* 


Lupton (J. I.) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, an^ as he 

Ought to Be. By James Irvine Lupton. F.ll.C.V.S., Author 
of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,** &c. &c. Illus- 
trated. 3s Od. ^ ^ 

• MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the Province of Ehorassan %nd on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in *1875. By Colonel C. M. MaoGbboob, 
C.S.I., O.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s. 

Mackay (C.)i,Lu<ik, and what came of it. A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles Maokat, LL.D. Three vols. Sis. 6d. 
Maggs (J.) Bound Europe with the Crowd. • 

Crown Bvo. 5s. 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D*Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown Bvo. 218. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) Final French Struggles in* India 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of 4he 
'Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbcgi, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the.’ period# of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the E^peditien from In^ia to Egypt in 1801. 

By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.If Cnown 8vo, lOs. 0d. 

History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to 

the Outbreak of the of 187,3. 8vo. Second Edition. 

- With Map. ISs. ^ 

Herat: The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. 

With Map and Index. 8vo. 8s. ^ ^ 
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t MalleBon (Col. G. B.) History « of the Indian Mutiny^ 

1057^1858, commencing ^Irpm the close of the Second 
- Volume of Sir John Kaye's History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol.i. 8vo. With Ma^i. 20s. ^ 

Contents. — Calcutta in May and June. — William Tayler 
and Vincent Hyre. — How Bihar and Calcutta were saved. — 

S Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhajisi and Bandalkhand. — Colonel 
By rand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and KajputanS. — 
Brigadier Pol whole's great battle and its results. — ^Bareli, 
.Kohilkhand, and Farakhabud. — ^The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The .ftrst relief of 
Lakbjiiao. 

VoL. II. — The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Eohilkhand, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and Soitth- Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

VoL. 111. — Bombay in 1857. Lord, Elphinstone. March 
of Woodburn's Column. Mr? Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Foijett and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry .Durand. March of Stuart’s Columh. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Major 0. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territory; Sir E.bbert''H amilton and 
Sir Hugh Bose. Central^ India Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 

Sir Htfgh Bose and Gwaliar. Le. Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh poflcy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Eobert Napier, Smith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Conclusion, 8vo. With Plans. 208. 

Maiming (Mrs.) Ancient and Medissval India. 

ISeing the History, Keligion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Olistoms, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, \Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus# taken from their writings. * Amongst ‘the 
works consulted and ginned f/om maj be named the Big Veda,* 
Sama Veda, Y&jdr Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 

' Mitakshara, Daysi^ Bhaga, Mahabkarata, Atriya, Charaka, « 
Susruta, Bamayana, Baghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala,* 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madkava, Mudra Kakshasa, Batna- 
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vali. Kuraara Sarabhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Data, 

^ Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hi^opadesa, Katha Sarit; Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancnavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By 
Maj«ing, vvitb Illustrations. 2 v^ls., 8vo. SOs. 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv* the Queen of the World and the Soourge 
of the Meu-stealiiig Turcomans. By ChahleJS Marvin, authof 
of “The Disastrous Turcoma*! Campaign,” and “GrodekofTs 
Ride to Herat.” With Portraits and Maps. Hvo. ISsj* ' 

Colonel GrodekofiTs Bide from Samarcand to Herat^ 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. 
With his oMi Marcli-route from the Oxus to Herat, .By 
Charles *Mahvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. Ss. 

; The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the l)isastrouB JEtnssian 

Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans : Describing* 
the March across tlie Burning Desert, the Storming, of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Di>astrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
18s. . 

* Matson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Eiohet and Poverty. 

Grown 8vo. lOs.^ t>d, # 

Mayhew (Edward) Illnstrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate .and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pic-torial H<‘pre.sentationa, characteristic of the 
various Diseasett to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plai^i English By iiilnwXRD 
Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. 18s. Od. 

Contents. — The Brain and Nervous System, — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth, — The Nostrils. — The Throat. — The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, &c. — The Abdomen. — The 
Urinary Organs — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Ligibs — 
The Feet.— Injuries. — Operations. 

“ The book oontahis nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, wUloh 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details^ the 
result of deep scientifle research, deserve a place In the library of medical, 
veterinary, andfion-professional readers.’^-w*-^^* 

t * “ The book t’lirnishes at onc^the bane Aid the antidote, as the 

drawings show the liorse nof only suUTering f|om every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of ii, while the alphabwical Bhnjmary at the end give# 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of each .**— London Setos. 

^ Illustrated Horse Management. 

, • ' Confaining descriptive remarks upon fAnatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vice^, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
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of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from •original designs nifjde expressly for th^s work. ^By E. 
Mathew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J, ]. 
LuPTOJi. M.R.C.*V.S. 8vo. ISs. 

Contents. — The body of t^e horse anatomically considered. 
P^,T8ic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth | 
^ — Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by medem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stablel. The so-called “ incapacitating vices,” which arfr the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Gnoollrs. — 'I’heir prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. ! 
Points. — Their relative importance and where to look for their j 
development. B^Ei niNr.. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- ' 
pointments Breaking and Training. — Their errors and 
their results. * 

Kayhew (Henry) German Lite and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life-Married Life— School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jona. By*’HEkRY Mathew, 

2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. 

• « ^ 

A Popitlar Edition of the above. Wi^ illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Ts, 

Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro- 
fit by both German and English — especially by the QtermKn.^* Athenceum. 

McCarthy (T. A.) An Ersy System of Calisthenics and 
Prilling. Including Liglit Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 
Exeiicises. By T. A. McCarthy, Chief Instructor at 
^r. Moss’s Gymnasium, Brighton. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

McCpsh (J.) Adjpce to Officers in India. 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Meadow (T.) Notes (pi China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and * 
on the Chinese Langua|e. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 98. 
MenziQS (S.) Turkey Old and New : Historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical. By Sutkerland Mcnzibs. With Map and - 
numerous lllustratJbns. 2 vols., 8vo. SSs. 
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Military Works — chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutioift of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is. 
Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected T8* 
1^81. 8yo.*8s. 6d^ Interleayed, 6d. Pocket Edition, It. 6 d. 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. (Reprinting.) 
hifantry Sword Exercise. 1876.'« 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H* C. Slack.* ; 

or with Company Drill, 2s. 6d. • 

Handbool^of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. 0. Slack. 38. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By Willia^ Buioht,* Colour* 

* Sergeant, 37th Middlesex R.V. Is. « 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, ^pttalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. Ohibles Slack. It. 
Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &c., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Maltok. 2b. 6d. ^ 

Cavalry Regulation^. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. RoyafSvo. 48. 6d. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. Ss. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3t. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, Ss. 

Principles tftid l^’actice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col, C. 

H. OwBN, R.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. 

Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. *By 
Major P. A. OEimTHS.H 5 a.th Edition. 5 b. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Oarrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. By Captain J. M. McKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Militaiy OoUege, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With nmny 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Oun. Royal Jro. 
14s. • ^ 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goc^eve. Revised Edition. 

• Ts. ® • 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service, fey Stokbt & JoKBS. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4b, 6d. * 

'Treatise on Fortificadon and Artillery. By Major Sector 
Stbaith. Revised and re-arranged by TitOMAB Cook, R.N., by 
JoHK T. Htdb, M.A. 7th Edition. Royal 8 to. lUuztrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Outs,*&c. £2 2i. 
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Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Ley^illing, Sketching withoiit Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, &c., &c.„ As at 

present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Biohabds, 

' 66th Begiment, Chief Garrison Instructor„in India, Late Instruc* 
tor in Military Surveying, Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Secoifd Editioh, Bevised and Corrected. 128. 

Treatise on Military Survt^ying ; including Sketching in the 
^ield, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Beconnaissance, &o. By 
Lieut.-CoL BiaiL Jaoebon, late of the Boyal Staff Corps. Thr 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, Ac. 14s. 

Inetruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for I 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Htde, M.A. Boyal 8vo. With 
numerous Plans and lUustrations. lOs. 6d. * | 

Militaiy Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. EBANSj:.A 2 rD, B.E. With 
numerous Illustitfions. 28. i 

Ammunition. A d(^scriptive treatise on the different Projectiles t| 
Charges, Fuzes, Bockets, &c., at present \n use for Land and Sea ! 
Service, and on other war Stores manufactured in the Boyal 
Laboratory. 6s. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 

carried on at the Boyal Gunpowder Factory, W’altham Abbey. 6s. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the c onduct of Peace Maaceuvres. 28. 

Hand-hook Dictionary for the Milica and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful im’fJfmation, Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 38 . 6d. ; by post, 3b, 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, S\stem of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Begulation Clubs, Iti one volume. Crown 8vo, 1877. 28. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His ■ 

^ tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on AmrAiriition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. fid. 

Regulations and InstAicti«ns for Encampments.% fid. ' 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Gan^e. 28. * I 

Medical Regulaticyif for ihe Army, Instructions for the Army, 

Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, &c. Is, ,6d. 

Purveyors’ Regula^ons asid Instruotions, for Guidance of 

Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army, Ss. " . 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in HerMcgesty s Service. 48. 

^ . 
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Transport of Sick and Wc^unded Troops. By Dr. Lonomore. 68. 

Precedents in Military Law. ByJliT-CoL. W. Hough. 8vo. 268. 

The'Practice of Courts- Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. 

Manual of Mtlitary.Law For alf ranks of the Army, Militia, 

and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. ^IPON, and J. F. OoL* 
LiEK, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pdckefc sizd: Ss.. 

Regulations apf»licable to the*FiUropoan Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furloufb and 
Retirement Regulations, Slc. By Geobgs E. Cochbane late ■ 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Oflice. 1 vol., post 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Reserve Force; Guide to h’xaiminations, for the use of Gap|ain8 ’* 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Gb^ves. 2nd edit. 2 b. 

IWie M ilimry Encyclopaedia ; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, andtheNamT ^ 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqueleb. 8vo. 12s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamlet. Kew Edition Revised, with Plates. Royal 8vo. 80s. ’ 

Lessons of War. As taCight by the Great^Masters and Others ; ♦ 
Selected and Arranged from the various Operations in War. 

Fbance James Soady, Lieui.-Col., R.A. Royal 8vo. 218. 

I’he Surgeon’s Pocket Ihiok, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War, By Surgeon Major J. H. Pobteb. 78. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austiia. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. 2s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Rus^. Translated from the Ger^nan! 78. 

Armed Strength of Svvedeiftind Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5s. Od. 

x\rmed Strength of Germany. Part I. Ss. Cd. 

The Franco-German War of IH70 — 71. By CapT., C. H. 
Clabke. Vol. I. £1 6s. Sixth Section. 5s. Seventh Section 
6s. Eighth Section. Ss. Ninth Section. 4e. 6d. Tenth Sectio«. 6s. 
Eleventh Section. 5s. 3d. Twelfth Section. ^48. 6d. • 

The Cam|)aign of 1 860 in Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, 218, 

' Celebrated Naval and Military TOaAs By Peter Burke. 
Post 8vo., cloth . 1^)8. 6d. * ^ 

Military Sketches. By SirLascp.lles V^raxall. PostBvo. 6e. \ 

. Military Life of the^ Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Vols. 8vo* Maps, Plans, &c. »128. 

Single Stick Exercise of ,the Aldershot Gymnasium, dd. 
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Treatise on Military Carriages, and«other Manufactures of the 
Eoyal Carriage Department.^ 

^teppe Campaign Lectures. Ss. 

Manual of Instructions fo^Army Surgeons, Is. 

Regulations for Army Hospital Corps, dd. 

JStanuai of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. • 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. fid. 
Equipment Regulations for the Army. 6s. fid. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d. u 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2^. 
•Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. fid. 
Regulaljions for the Ordnance Department. Is. fid. 

Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Reserve ArtilJ^ry, by WilIi and Dalton. Ss. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sib fiowAEU Douglas. 1853. ISs. 


Mill's History of British India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. 9 vols. 

cr. 8 VO. £2 10s. 

MitcMnssn (A. W.) The* Expiring Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Seneganibia, witsjj^^Observations on Native 
Character ; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. Mitchinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. IBs. 

Mitford«(Maj. R. C. W.) To Caubul with the Cavalry 

Br^ade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustration s'from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. Mitfokd, 14th ^B^gal Lancers. 8vo. Secoad Edition^ 

Muller's (Max) Rig-JT^da-SSanliita. 

The S,acred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanachar|fa. Publisbed under the Patron- 
age of the Right Hon^hrable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. 10s. per volume. 
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Mysteries of the Vatican ; ^ ^ 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Thbo]>obk 
Gr|bisenger. 2 Vols. post 8v8. 2 Is. 

NeviHe (Ralph) The Squire’s Beir. 

By Ralph Neville, Author of “Lloyd Pennant.’* Two 
Vols. 21s. *• 

Nicholson (Capt. H. W.) FroA Sword to Share ; or, a l^rtune 
in Five Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley Nioholsoh. 
Crown 8vo. With Map and Photographs. 12s. 6d, 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

NiRGis;*a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or. Happ^ Days in ^ashmere. 
By Hafiz Alijird. Post 8vo. lOs. Od. • 

Norris-Newman (C. L.) In Zululand with thcw British, 

throughout the War of 1879. By Charles L. Norris- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of the London “ Standai'd,’* 
♦Cape Town “ Standard^ind Mail,” and tHe “ Times ” of Natal. * 
With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. •IBs. 

Notes on the North* Western Provinces oi India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Fjdition. Post 8vo., cloth. 58. 

Contents. — Area and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga 7 
tion. — Rent.— Rates. — Land Tenures. 

O’Bonoghue (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Huntiiig. With Notes upon* Cos- 
tume, and numerous AufjfjJotes. By Mrs. Power O’ITonogiiuk, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Kriaverd Clubs,” “ Horses and Horsemen,** 

“ Grandfather’s UunteT,” “One in Ten Thousand,” &c. &c. 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. 5s. 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historiral ahcUDescrip- 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.l?, ; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Bud^iism, and iDustra- 
tjons of^ Religious Monument^, ^chitecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings./ By the late Henry Am- 
brose Oldfield, M.D,, of H. Mys Ii^ian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8w3. 86s. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

L # By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Blfopal. Translated frwtt 
[ the Original Urdu. By M^s. Willoughby Osborne. Follow#! 
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^ by a Sketch of the History of BhopaU By Col. Willodghbt- 
OsBORNB, C.B. "With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
1 ^ sion, to Her Majeisty. Queen Vtctoria. Post sVo. £. 1 . Is. 
tEis is a highly important boo^ ROt only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but alsoTrom the fact of , its beilhg the first work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

^ OwiaPi (BiitTiey) Iitdia on the Eve of the British Conquest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Sid^.ey Owen. M.A. Header 
‘Indihn Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elpliinstone College, 
Bombliy. Post Hvo. 8 s. 

Oxenham (Eev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 

saliSm. An Essay^on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second i^dition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s 64 . 

— Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical 
Inquirynnto its Development in the Church, with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of 'rheological Development. By 
H. Nutcombe Ox^nham, M.A. 3rd Edition and Enlarged. 
Bvo. 14s. 

“ It is one of the ftblest and probably one of the most charmingly 
written treatises on the subject which txista in our language.” — Times. 

- — The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 

By John Ignatils Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., tfec. ^’ranslated 
from the German bv Henry Nutcombe Oxbuham*, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crdwn 8 vo. 1 8s. • 

Ozanam's (A. F.) Civilisation in 4!ifl*'Fifth Century. From 
the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glyn. Vols., post 8 vo. 
Sis. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns — Charles 
Lainb — K. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — 'fom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. PostSvo. 

lOs. td. 

Pelly (Sir Lewis). Thf tirade Play of Hasan aiM Hus^., 

Collected from Oral Traa^ion by Colonial Sir Lewis Pellt, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., fownerljr serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and t^olitical Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revis^, mth. Explanatory Notes, bv Arthur N, Wol-. 

L ASTON, H.M. Indian^(Homo) Service, Translator of Anwar- ' 
i-Suhaili, Ac. 2 Vols. royal 8vo. , 32s. 
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^ rister-at-Law. Professor of Indian* Jurisprudence at King’s 
College, London. Author ef A Chart of Hindu Family 
^'4fiheritance.” 8yo. 128. 

Etimsey (Almaric) A ChaA of Hindu Family Inherilance. 

Seco nd j ldition, jauch enlarged. 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

** 8ddlL&\i (ITr. G. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 

. EngJ-ish Version ,of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakka'bf 
Albiruni, or “ Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 890-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Orie»tal Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
^Ireland? Royal 8vo. 428. 

Sanderson (G. P.) Thirteen Tears among the Wild 

Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
. Observation; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Ele|«ihants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. dSl Ss. 

Sewell (E.) Analytical History of India. ^ 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 89. 

TJje object of this vfork is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condei^iiiil* outline of Indian History 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Life (The) A Girl’s Story. 

By^BsHYL Hope. 3 vols., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Conjiuror’s Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. ^eteRilR, C.S.I. With lllusft'ations" by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellii^e. Or. 8vo. f>68. 

Who is Mary ?. • 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Shbreb, EsO., 

C.S.L 10s. 6d. ^ ^ 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 

V A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Simpson (H. T.) ArclisBollogia Adelensis; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the Weot ]&iding of Yorkshire’. * Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present AssociatioM, ' 
ArohsBological, Topographical, and Scriptural. B/ Hbhot 
Tbaill Simpson,* M.A., late Eector of Adel. With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Pbbottsow Eoy.^SaKOu. 21jb. 

Sipall (Rev. G.) A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and 

Hindustani. For the use of Nautical Men trading to^ndia, 
<fec. By Eev. G. Small, Interpreter to the Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics. Fcap. 2s. 6d. * •• 

Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Eecollections of an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B. Solymos (B. E. Falkonbeeg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 15s. • 

Starl^ (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. £2 28. See page 1 5. • 

Steele f A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

By Aethub Steelk. Royal 8vo. Is. (See page 14.) 

. Stent (G. C.) Entombed Alive, , 

And other Songs, and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Caeter Stent, M.K A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of “ Cliinese and English 
Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary,” “ The 
Jade Chaplet,” &c. Crown 8vo. With four Illustrations. 9s. 

Stothord (]£ T.)‘The A B C of Art. 

Being a system of delineating form# and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attainmei^^f a draughtsman. By BTobeet T. 
Stothaed, F.S.A., late H7D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Swinnerton (Rev. C.) The Afghan War. Gough’s Action at 
Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinneeton, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force, 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. Ss! 

Jayler (W.) Thirty-eight Years in India, from Jugttnath 
to the Himalaya Mountains. By William Tayleb,* Esq., 
Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. In 2 vols. 

'Contains a memoir of the life William Tayler, from 

1829 to 1867 — dufing th5 Gover/ment of eight Governors 
General — from Lord William Bentindk. to Lord Lawrence, 
oomprising numerous incidents and adventures, offiaial, per- 
sonal, tragic, and comic, “ from •grave, to gay, from lively to 
, ^ severe ” throughout that period. The first volume contaitis 
a hundred illustrations, ^reproduced by Mr. Tayler huneitf,; 
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from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in Bengal, 
Behar; N.W. Provinces, ^D^iijeeling, Nipal, , and Simla. 

^ Jol. 1. 25s. (Vol. II. in the press). . 

Thomson's Lunar and Horary Tables. • « 

For New and Concise Metliods of Perforfning the Calculations 
foT ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions. or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 

* ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. lioyal ftvo I Os. 

Thornton (P. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Percy M. Thornton. 

Contains — Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Piawkeabury, 
Lord ^Jarrowby, Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox, Lord Howick, 

• George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (togeVher 
with estimate of his Indian Kule by Col. G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.L), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts from Lord Bexley's Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, which, beaming on important points of public policy, . 
have never yet been publishe<J; together, with other important 
information culled from private and othfer sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View shewing Interior of the old House 
of Lords. ^ Second Edition.) 2 vols. ^vo. 328. fid. 

Thornton's Gazetteer of India. , 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
hiowARD Thornton. l*vol., 8vo., pp. 1015. With Map. 2Js. 

The chief objects in view in ^m^Ung this Gazetteer are : — 

Ast, To fix the relative position of the^v^ious cities^ towns^ and villages 
with as much precision as possible^ and to exhibit with the greatest 
prcLcticable brevity all that is known respecting them ; and 
‘hndly. To note the various countries, prK^vinces, or territorial divisions, and 
to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, wUhin a brief com'- 
pass, (tmass of inf or%s>ation which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
a multiplicity of volumes and Manuscript records. 

The Library Edition. • \ 

4 vols., bvo. Notes, MSginal Referenfles, and Map. £2 16s. 
Thornton (£.) Gazett^eer of the Fui^'aub, Affghanistan, &c. 
Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, including Scincfe, Affglianistan, Beloochistan, thePunjaub,. 
and the neighbouring States. By Edwabd Thornton, Esq. ' ^ ' 
2 vols. 8vo. £l 5s. 
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Thornton’s History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian * , 
Terfns, and a* Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 voL 
8vo. With Map. 19s. • • " - . 

The Library Edition the above in 6 volwneSf 8t>o., may h$ 

had, price £2 8 «. 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 1893. I Os. 

History of the Pnnjanb, 

And of #lhe Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
S^ikhs. By T. Thornton. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. * 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage d Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1868- 
1800. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. IBs. 
Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels ki Western Ind&. ' 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mchipts of the Jains, 
and the most Qeliebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of NehrwallsL By the late Lieut.- Col. James Ton, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 3s. 

*** Thjs is a^companion volume to Colonel Tod's Sc^’asthan, ^ 

Torrens (W. T. McC.) Reform of Procedure in Parliament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. By W. T. MqjQuLLAOH 
Torrens, M.P. CiowAa^. 6s. 

Trimen (Capt. R.) Regiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &c. By Captain R. Trimen, late 35th Regiment. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. ^ . 

• The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Dea<#i of Lord Canning 
(h?^44 tOf 1862). By Captain JiiqJtEL James Trottbe, late 
* Bengal Fusiliers. ^2 vols., 8vo. each. 

Lord Lawrence. » j ^ 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6d.* 

-r— - Warren Hasting^, a Biography. 

By Captain Lionel James Troiter, Bengal H. P., author 
of a “ History of Indi^i,” “ Studies in Biography,^' Ac. 
Crown 8vo. 98. '4 
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Underwood (A. S.) Surgery for Dental Students. 

By ARTdUR S. IJ M>Enwooi>/ M.R.C.S., L.D.B. 15., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

Vambery(A.) Sketches of^Central Asia. 

A dditi onal Chq|iters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
KtEnology of Central Asia. B^ Armeiiius Vambery. 8vo. l(3s. 

. “ A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.”-- A /Aeweft/w.' 

Vibart (Major H. M.) The Military History of the Madras 

, Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Royal 
(jate Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with numerous Maps 
and Plans. Vol. I. 8vo. 328. (Vol. II. in the^ Press.) 

Victor^. Cross (Thfe) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 

, sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1851) to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O'Byrne. 
Crown 8vo. WitJa Plate. 58. 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India. 

By Edward John Waring, M.D., &c. 0vo Os. (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Money. 

By Jules Taudjeu. Translated from the French by Mar- 
garet Watson. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, Races and Tribes of 

Hindostan. Tlie PeojJe of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Races and of Hindustati. Prepared 

under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb ^Dr. A.) Pathologia Indioa. 

Biksed upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the India t. 
Empire. By A|.lan Webb, B.M.S Second Edit. 8vo. J4s. 

Wellesley's Despatches! c 

The Despatches, MiftuVs, and Porrespondence of the Marquib ' 
Wellesley, K.G., dqrin^^is Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With PortAit, Map, <fec. iS6. lOs. 

This work should he "penned by all who proceed to India in the 
Cicil Services. ^ 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. U. 
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Wilberforce (E.) Franz Sdbnbert. 

A Musical Biography, from nhe German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellbom. By Edward Wilberforce, Es^jv 

Author of “Social Life in Munich. V Post 6vo. 6s. 

• 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4to. JE5. 68. 

Wilkins (W.E.) Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy flye. * 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author«ef 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,’* &c. 8vo. 6s. • 

Williams (!^.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

Thfe Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholaf Break-^ 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate, 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By FoLftESTOKB 
Williams. U, vols., 8vo. Hs. 

— r Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbury, • 

• The Memoir and Correspondence of Franck Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished conteuiporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the A*tterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Wii.LiAMs, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals,*' Ac., 
vols. 8vo. 148. 

Williams (Mohier/ Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Edl^ature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By Monier Williams, M.A„ Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo. 158. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossal^ of Judicial and Eevenue Terms, *and of 

, useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to«4he* 
Administration of the Government of British J^ndia, Front the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskri^ Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, (5uzarathi, Telugu, Karnaty OSamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages Oempiletf and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directfors or the E. I. Company, 
4to., cloth. ^1 10s. 

^ Wkite (S. B.) Indian Bibminisoenoes. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14*8. 
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Wollaston (ArtSmr N.) Anwari Snhaili, or Lights of Canopus. 
Commonly known as Kalilalr and Damnah, being an adaj)tation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo'., 428. ; also in iwCal 4to., with illuminated boi^ders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. ^63 1 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Indian Eeader. 

. Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

yocJrycli (Seijeant W. H.) 

Jjives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W, Woolrych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 3Us 

Wraxajl (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

• Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
Statg Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 8 vols., 8vo. 
IHs. 

Young (J. E.) Course of MathematicB. 

A Course of El eMentary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission i»to either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in tlje Home op Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. K. 
Young. In one closely-printed volump 8vo., pp. 648. 128. 

“ In the work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has no^ allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran# — Athenaeum. * 

Young (M.) and Trent (E.) ome Euler. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and Rachel Trent, 
Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Works in the Press. 

The History op iNrtA, told by its own ^Histopians ; 
the Local Muhamfb^an Dynasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. ‘By» 
John Dowson, |M.E|A.S., late il^rofessor of the Staff 
College. Forifling a Sequel in two or more volumes to 
Sir* H. M. ElliotPs Original work on the Muhamnjadan 
period of the History o^ India; already edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. Published under the^‘ 
Patronage of H.M.'s Secretary of State for India. i 
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An Integral Calculus. • Simplified for Schools. By W. 
P. Lynam, Jndiaa Public W^r^s Department. 

DiplomI^atic Study op the Crimean War. Translated 
fromfthe original as published Ji)y the Russian Foreign 
Office. 2 vols. 

I On and Off Duty ; being Leaves from an Officer’s Note 
! Book. Part I. — Turania; Part II. — Lemuria; Part III. . 
— Columbia. By Captain S. P. Oliver. Crown %yo. 

Illustrated. 

• * 

History op Shorthand. With an analysis and review^ of 
its present condition and prospects at Home and Abroad, 
j By Thomfis Anderson, Parliamentary Reporter, 
i Egyi^t: Physical, Political and Strategical ; together with an • 

1 Account of its Engineering Capabilities and Agricultural 
Resources. By Griffin W. Vyse, late on special duty for 
‘ H.M.’s Government in Egypt and Afghanistan. 

Th5 Plays and Poems Charles Dicpkens. Collected 
» and Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. 2 vols. 

The English IN IhdIa.. New Sketches. By E. deValbezen, 
late Consul General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Translated from the French, with the Author’s permission, 

I by a Diplomat. 

Pioneering In t&e Far East, and Journeys to Cali- 
FORNIA IN 1849, AND TO THE Wh^TB SeA IN 1878. By 
Ludwig Verner Helmes. With Illustrations from (/riginal 
I Sketches and Photograpns^ 

Franz Lizst : Artist and Man. By L. Ramann. Trans- 
! lated from the German. 

On Board a Union Steamer. By Captain S. P. Olker. 

; Shadows op the Past : the Autobiography of Gen. Kenyan.* 
By J. S. Lloyd, Author of “Ruth Everygham,” “/The 
1 Silent Shadow,” & q . ^ . 

' .Three Five-act Plays, and Twei/e> Dramatic Scenes. 

' * Suitable for Recitatibn and'Home;Theatrical8. By Martin 

F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., AuthoV of ^‘tProverbial Philo- 
sophy.” 

An Illustrated EniTfoN of Twi5NTT-</NB Days in India. 
Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By George 
Aberigh Mackay. 
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Queer People. • Prom the Swedisli of “ Leah.*’ By Albert 
Alberg. 2 vols. • • 

T'hb Queen’s Speeches in Parliament. Prom her Acces- 
sion to 1882 inclusive. • Being a Compendium of English 
Historjt during the present Beign as told from the 
Throne, with complete Index. Edited and Compiled By P. 

. S^jdney Ensor. * 

The Jesuits. A Complete History of public and private 
•proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present time. By Theodor Oreussinger. 

Accented Pive-Jigure Logarithms of tht numbers 
from *1 to 99999 without Differences. Arranged . and 

* Accented by Lowis D’A. Jackson. 

Private Theatricals. Being a Practical Guide for the 
Home Stage, both before and behind the Curtain. By an 
Old Stager. Illustrated with Suggestions for Scenes after 
designs by Shirlgy Hodson. 

With the Boers in the Transvaal.’ By C. L. Norris- 
Newman, Author of “ In Zululand with the British.” 8vo. 
With Map and Plans. 


c k 

• , Oriental Works in the Press. 

A Hindi Manual. By FREDERifn?iNcoTT, M.R.A.S. 

An English-Arahio Dictionary. By Dr. Steingass. 

An Arahic-English Dictionary. By Dr. Steingass. 

^ English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sharces. By Arthur N. Wc)Lla8ton, M.E.A.S., Translator 
of ‘the Anwai\i"Suhaili.” 

An English-Hindi Dicti^aiy. By Frederic Pincow, M.S^A.S. 

A Malay, Achinese, fcench,* and ^English Vocabulary. ‘ 

Prepared by Dr. A.'^ J. W. Bikkers. 

Alif Ldila, ba-Zuban-i-Dr^u (The Arabian Nights in Hindu- 
stani.) Roman Clfferacter. Edited by F. Pincott, M.R.A.S/.,^ 
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HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &o. 

; iJr, ForheipH Worlcs are used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools 
y in India."] » 

Forb*e8’a Hiridustani-Kn^^lish Dictionary in the Pensian Character^ 
with the Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Character ; both in one volume. *By DuK- 
CAN Fokbes, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 428. 

Forbes’s Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
^in the English Character. * Royal 8vo. SBs. 

Forbes’s Smaller Di(;tionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Choracteri 12s. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Characters, Reading Lesaons, and Vocabulary. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Forbes’s HinSustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in .the 
Roman Character. New Editioi', entirely revised. By J. Tf Platts. 
18mo. 88. 6d. m 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 12s (id. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrative of Eastern Character. 8vo. Ss. » 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character.^ 6s? 

Forbes’s Tota Kahani ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot” in the Persian 
Character^ with a complete Vocabulary. .Royal ovo. Ss. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi ; or, “Twent} fi.*e Tales of a Demon,” 
in the Nagari CharacWr, with ^ compl^^ Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. Bs. 

‘Forbes’s Jkhwanu s Sala; or, “ Brothers *of Purity,” in the 
Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. * 

. * [For the higher stanAirdfor militarg offieSr^ examinations.] 


in the Persian Character. 
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Platts’ Grammar of the Urdu or HinduSjtani- Language. 8vo. 1 2s. 
Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar — litera)ly translated 
-into English, with copious explanatory notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d.' 

Small’s (Rev. G.) Tota KahsEii; or, “Tales^of a 4*drrot.’’ Trans- 
lated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Platts’ J. 'f., Bait^ Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. Bs. 
PlattsJ Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into English. 8vo. I Os. t*d. 
Platt’s (J. T.), A Hindustani Dictionary. Part I. Royal 

8vo. 10s. 6d. 

»» * 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. By 
James R. Baltantvne. Second Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Singhasan Battisi. translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 

A Nev^Edition. Revised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
* Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Robertsoif’s Hindustani Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Royal 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi fK)m the Bengali recensibn 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and 
exegetical notes, by Fredekic I^ncott. 4t6. 12s. 6d. 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. Illustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta”lik Character, the one usually employed in writing 
the Persian and the Hindustan'. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy oy James R. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. 4to. 3s. 6d. * 


• ^ SANSCRIT. 

Haughton’s Sanscrit and Bengalii«i®tctioiiary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. SOs. 

Williams’s English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. 1*3. 38. 

Williams’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. iJ4 14s. 6d. 

Wilkin ’sj(Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4 to. ISs. 

'VWlliams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 15s. 

mllifflns’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 
Vocabulary, by E. Gouoh. 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Key to , the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
Manu^. 18mo. 4 b. * \ , 

Williams’s (Monier) SakuntVa, withLiterai English Translation 
of all the Metrical ^fassa^, Schemes of the Metres, and copious ■ 
Critical and Explan’ktory Notes. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Verso. Fourth Edition. ^ 8s. • 

Williams’s (Monier) Vtkramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 5s. 

Cowell’s (E. B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8v«. 3s bd. 
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Thompson's (J, C.) BhagavaJ Gita. Sanscrit Text. 6s. 
Haughton's Menu, with English ^mnslatioh. *2 vols. 4to. 24s. 

• Johnson^ Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 16s. ‘ ^ 

Hitopatfesa. A new literal translatJlon from the Sanskrit Text 
of Prof. F. Johnson. For the use of Studepts. By Fbxdebio 
PiNOOTT, M.B.A.S. 68. • * 

llit(^)adesa, Sanscrit, with BengWi and English Trans. lOs. 6d. 

Wilson’s Megha Data, with Translation into English "V^rse, 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Boyal Sto. 6s. , 

PERSIAN. 

lUchardson ^Persian, Arabic, and English I^ctionary. Edition 
of 1852.^ By F. Johnson. 4to. £4. • 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary.* 
Boyal 8 to. 12s. 6d. • 

, Ibraheem’s Persian Grammar. Dialogues, &c. Royal 8 vo. ISs. 6d, 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the orig^al MS., with a full 
^Vocabulary. By John Platts, late Inspector of Schools, Central 
* Provinces, India. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. • 

Gulistan. Translated •from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 

By John Platts. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ouseley’s Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s, 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Boyal 8vo. *£2 9s. 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persjan 
Text. 8vo. Ss. • • 

Ouseley's (Col.) Akhlaki ifsihini. Persian Text 8vo, Ss 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into Plnglish. 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

Clarke’s (Captain H. Wilberforcc, R.E ) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. • 

PART 1. — A CONCISE Gbamhab op the Lanouage, with Exei^ 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selectifti of 
* Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Tran^tion into Peisian. 
PART IT. — A VocABTJiABY OP UsEPUL 'Wtods, English aot> 
P^siAN, iliowing at the same times the r difference of idiom between 
• tlie two Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. • 

*The Bustan. By SRaikh lSdusli^u-d-j)fn Sa’di ShMzf. 

• I’ranslated for the first time into Prose, wiflh Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilueepobce Clabke, BJlf ' 8vo. 

, With Portrait. 30s. « • ^ 

/ A^Translation of Robinson Crusoe into thef Persian Language. 
Roman Character. Edited .by T. W. H. Tolbobt, Bengal Ciiil 
' Service. Cr. 8vo. 7i. 
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BENGALI. ! 

• • 

Hfiughton’s Bengali, Sanscrit, and Englv-sh Dictionary, adapted 
foii* Students in either language ; to which is added an lnde.Ti serving 
as a reversed dictionary. ^4to. SOs. 

Forbes s Bengali/G ram mar, with Phrases and dialogues. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 6d. « i 

' For^es’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Nabo Nari. lilrno. Ts. 

. ARABIC. 

, Richartfion’s Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By P. Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4. 

Forbes s Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the 
use of self instructing students in general. Royal 8 to., cloth. 18s. 

Palmer’s Arabic Gjammar. 8vo. IBs. 

Forbes’s Arabic Heading Lesj^oiis, cousiating of Ea^sy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Vocabulary. R6yal 8vo., cloth. ISs. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic ; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. By I^rof. K. II. Palmer, 
M.A., &c., Author of “ A Grammar of the Araoic Language.” Fcap. | 
Vs. 6d. 

* TELOftCiGO. 

Brown’s Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 3 vols. in 2, royal 8vo. £5. 

CampbeU’s Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 3()s. 

Browrfs Reader. 8vo. ii vols. 14s. 

Brtytvn’s Dialogues, Teloogoo and English, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Pancha Taiitra. ^ 8s. 

Percival’s English-TeJodgooF'Dictionary. 10s. 6d. ^ 

TAMIL. 

KoUler’s Dictionary ^ Tamil* and English. 4to. 428. 

Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. I2s. 

Percival’s Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. J Os Od. 
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GTTZBATTEE. 

Mayor’s Spelling, Guzrattee an^ English. 7s, 6d. 

Shapngji Edalji’s Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. ^Is,^ 

MAHRATTA. 

Mqjesworth’s Dictionary, Mahrfltta and English. 4to. 42 b. 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. dSs. 
Esop’s Fables. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Fifth Reading Book. 7s. 

A Gram^r of the Mahratta Language. ^For the use of the 
JEast India College at Ilayleybury. By James R. BALmNTTBB, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. 6s. 


Marsdeii’s Grammar. 


MALAY. 

. £l Is. 


• CHINESE. 

Morrison’s Dictionary. 6 vols. 4 to. JCIO. 

Marshrnan’s — Olavis ^inica, a Chinese Grammar, 4to. 1’2 29. 

Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purposes; containing a 
Sketch of Chinee Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. Bs. 

BUgHTO. * 

The Pushto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. By 
Major II. G. Ravektt, Bombay Infantry (Retired). Author of th© 
Pns'hto Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
from the Poetry of the Afghans (English Translation), AEsoji'^ Fables, 
&c. &c. Fcap. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reece’s Eii^lish-Carnatica and (famatipa-English Dictionary* 

* 2 vols. (Very slightln damaged). £S. 

' Coll etPs Malayalam Header. 8yo. •128. Id* 

Esop’s Fables in Carnatica. Bvo. bound. 128. 6d. • 

, A Turkish Manual, comprising a CondSpsed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabnlary. By 
4 Captain 0. P. Mackenzie, late of Consular Service, dsi^ 
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W. H. ALLEN A CO.^S OEBBNTAL MANITALS. 

Forbes’fi Hindustani Manual* containing a Compfndious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabularr, in the 
* Roman Character, New edition, entirelj revised. By J. I^.-Plattb, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. ♦ , ' 

Williams’^ (Monijer) Sanskrit Manual ; to which is added, a 

Vocabulary, b;^ A. E. Gottgh. 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Key to the Kxercises in Williams’s Sanfcrit 

Manual. 18mo. 48. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
C^ssical and Modern Arabic ; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. By Prof. E. H. Paluxb, 
M.A., &c., Author of “ A Grammar of the Arabic Lauguage.’* Ecap. 
7s. 6d. ^ \ 

A Turkich Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar »with 
• Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By 
Captain C. F. Maoeenzie, late of H.M.’s Consular Service. Ss. 
Clarke s (Capt. H. W., U.E.) The Persian Manual, containing 
a concise Grammar, with Exercises, useful Phrases, Dialogues, and 
Subjects for Transl|^tion into Persian 5 also a Vocabulary of Useful 
Words, English and Persian. 18mo. * 78. 6d. ' 

The Pu.shto Manutfl. Com])vising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and Dialogues ; Familiar Phtases, ProveA)s, and Vocabulary. By 
Major H. G. Raveett, Bombay Infantry (Retired). Fcap. Ss. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

By HENEY P. BBION. 
fn Frame ^ *2Js. 

** A map of this kind brings before us such a picture of tlie surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind’s eye of the average 
Englishman, India consists of ‘ the plains ’ and ‘the hills,’ chiefly of the former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiria. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual featnres of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
Inch, with a faithful representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
ihirtiybwo times the horizontal one; thus bringing out into clear relief the com- 
parative heights and outlines of all the hilhranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneved* ground, of in%Tmingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. The piainiof 
Upper India are redue^ to theif true proportions; the Central ProVino^s, 
Malwa, and Western B^g^ reveal theii^ actual j^uggedness at a glance ; and 
Southern India, from the Yindbyes to Cape Comorin, proclaims^ its real height 
above the sea-level. To ^he histofical as well as the gcograpliical student such 
map is en obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, in 
lealisingHhe conditions under which successive races carried their arms or settl^e- 
ments through the Feniusuii, and iifcomprehendinf; the diflerence of race, elima\^e,', 
and physical surrouudinga which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
fhune of mapkwood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place St within the reach of all who care ^ 
combine the useful with the pmam^^ntal ." — Home News> i : ' / 






